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INTRODUCTION. 


A BRIEF sketch, of tlie life and works of Appayya 
Diksita has been provided in the Introduction to the 
Sivddvaitmrirnaya.^ The Diksita ’s period was given 
there as 1552-1624. This traditional date was subject 
to questioning even then and has since been subjected 
to furtbei’ examination.- The principal arguments are 
two, a negative and a positive ; the negative one seeks to 
sliow that the traditional horoscope is a piece of 
guess-work based on subsequent calculation, and is a 
miscalculation at that, since the day arrived at would 
appear to belong to the cyclic year Pramadica in the 
19th century and not in the 16th; this information giveir 
to the writer of the article by the late L. D. Swamikaimu 
l^illai is presumably coi-rect ; in that case, we have to 
accept the main contention of the ailicle and accept the 
antedating by thirty yeai's as very i)robable. (b) tlie 
astjonomical data alleged we aie not qnalifit'd to 
pronounce; Imt it is unfortunate that no ui)holdei' of 
tlie traditional view has yet questioned tlie statement. 
The positive argument, though striking, is far from 
convim'ing. It is based on an inscription in the temple 
of Kalakanthesvara at Adayapalam. The inscriiition 
'repords the building of the temple by Appayya Diksitn, 
■who in 1582 A.D. had written the ^ivarkatnanidliMkd 
as a commentary on Srikantha’s Bhdsya, had been 
bathed in gold by China Bomma, had received gifts of 

' 1 Published by the University of Madras, 1930. 

2 See “More about the age and life of Srimad Appayya Diksita” 
by V. Mabalinga Sastri, JORM, III, 140. 
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^olcl and lands for leai-hing’ the said TiJiasya to five 
hundred pupils and so du: it also states that the D'llsita 
was the amlioi- of a hundred works sueli as the. 
Ni/(lt/iit'<ih'saniarii and the Kalpafamparimala, If it 
can be jiresunied that the j’^ear mentioned is the yoai* of 
the inscription, then Appj^yyu should ceidainly have 
attained the j^nith of his glory by then; and it would 
be much more reasonable to suppose that he was born in 
1522 than in 1552. But the inscription provides no 
evidence as to when it was itself carved, nor twen as 
to when the temple was built (or more likely l e-built). 
The date mentioned need 3*elate on!'/ to Ai>payya’s 
teaelung of the Bhasya, bis wi’iting of Ibo ^ivarli'mnani- 
dvpUia and perhaps the honour done to him at China 
Bomma’s couid. The word “subsequently (adnkkup- 
pin)” is vague, but not devoid of significance; and it 
V'onld suggest the considerable interval that must liavo 
elapsed between this early mark of i‘oyal favour and the 
finishing of his liuudred and more works. The building 
oi' re-edification of tlie temple might have fallen 
anj’wliere within this period; even if that too bo fixed 
at 1582 A.'I)., it proves nothing as to tlie date of the 
inscription itself. It may well hav(^ been the pious work 
of sons and grandsons. Not even the first signatory can. 
be identified with Appayj^'a, for a certainty; for he 
himself is referred to as Appai Diksitar, while tlie 
firet signatory calls himself Appa Diksitar. They 
are variants of the same name, no doubt, and there 
is no uniformity about the spelling even of our 
Appayya’s name; but a variation in the course of" a 
few words in one and the same inscription may well 
make ns pause, especially when there is no certain 
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means of dating- the inscription itself. Other considerar- 
tions based on the dates of Appayya's kuoNvn 
contemporaries are by no means conclusive. All that 
is certain is that the best pai-t o£ Appayya’s work 
seems to belong- to the second half of the IGth centuiy ; 
whether he died at the close ’of that century or in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth is uncertain. 

For our purpose here, it is also immaterial. TlierC 
can be no doubt tliat the HuhlJtdntalesa is one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest of Api>a>'ya's. While show- 
ing undoubted niasteiy of the varieties of advaita 
doctrine, it exhibits vei-y Jiitie of his own genius, except 
hi the discussion of sarvamukti at the end of the fourth 
chapter. The })refatory remark that the author is 
settnig dowai what he learnt fi oiu his father, for the 
ljurpose of his owai mental clarification, may be taken 
at its face value, as indicatuig the comiiaratively early 
stage of tlie author’s developmejit. We ha^e not yet 
the vigorous polemic writer j much less do we have the 
syncretist who blended with such an eminent degree of 
success the system taught by his iather wdth the system 
he expounded by royal command, infusing into both the 
• devertion to {Siva that came through natural piety. 
Indeed, we have yet no trace of his iSaiva leanings, but 
a rather marked indication of his not having developed 
any “sectarianism’’ (if it may be so called) w^iien he 
. speaks of the Granga as flowing from the toe of Visnu. 
Wlien his devotion to ^5iva develops and he tries to 
(Ctablish the superiority of «iva as identical with 
Saguna Brahman, not Sainhara Itudra, we find him 
elaborately trying to show that tlieie are two ri\-crs 
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called Grail ga, that one flowed out of Visnu’s toe but fell 
down the side of Meru sti-aight into the sea, while that 
wliich is woiTi by isiva on his head is another Gahga, 
whose fiuitful waters course along different lands 
bringing joy and plenty cveiywhere before they finally 
unite with the sea.® • 


I 

The Sidclhdntalem is much more than a catalogue 
of \'arieties of advaita doctrine. The author’s mind 
has reai'ted on the views expounded and some evidence 
of it is found in the way he arranges the views on each 
topic. ’Fhe order is not necessarily chronological, 
though it may be so in a few castes. In the very first 
toph', for inst ance, the first view exxiounded, that study 
of the N'edfinta is an apurva-vidhi, is that of the author 
of the PrakafdrtJia^ while the last view, that there is no 
injiuiction at all, is that of Vilcaspati; and Vacaspati 
was certainly earlier than the author of the 
PrakutdrUin, who abused the former in vile language 
for his alleged slavish adoption of Mandana’s views. 
The arrangement of the views is so made that, in most 
cases, e^ich prior view comes in for criticism from the 
exponent of the next; criticism is thus immifiKut,' 
though raieiy out of the mouth of Appayya himself. 
In some cases, Appayya seems either not to have had' 
‘access to originals or relied on a defective m'einoiy. 

Z See the BralhmaUtrkafftavu, vv. 35, 36 and 37. The same prefatory * 
verse about the Ganga flowing from Vi^inu’s toe is found in the 
Njfdi/uraUsdmani too. This work is posterior to the ^UidhdntaZciki, blit 
prior to the HivddviutAuhrtbaya. since in the discussion of sarvamukti, the 
l’oj*mr'r woiK is referred to, not the latter (see p. 192 of the 
yd yar a kitil hut \ii). 
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Tims Ms references to the Brahmasiddhi are uniformly 
unfortunate in the matter of both commission and 
omission. A verse quoted in the fourth cha5)ter is 
ascribed to the Vurtika, while it really occurs in the 
Brahmasiddhi ; a view ascribed to the Brahmasiddhi, as 
to the ualui'e of the removal of nescience, is not 
distinctive of that work, and is not found stated there 
in the words used by Appayya; tlio criiicism of 
difference is largely basted on the Taitvasuddhi, a 
work later than the Brahmasiddhi and expressly based 
on it in regard to this topic; the view that whatever is 
cognised is I'cally of one nature alone, satta, and that 
therefore diff’erence has no i)lace in valid knowledge is 
pre-eminently Mandana’s;^ yet it is ascribed to the 
author of the Taitvasuddhi, who derived it from 
Mandana and did not add to it in any way."’ But with 
all this Appayya is fairly reliable as a guide to the 
views he summarised.'* 

It is often said that .the Hindu habit of writing 
commentaries and sub -commentaries on given cryptic 
texts has not been favourable to originality or the 
development of thought. A study of the Siddhdntalem 
will help to dispel such delusions. Bound as the writers 
no doubt felt themselves to be by tin* doctrines of the 

4 “miyamaniii-’lta'rupf'su na ni?e<3ho ’vakasavan| 

— Brahmasiddhi, p, 58. 

5 See Appendix for quotation from Tattva^uddhi. 

6 Some attempts lias been made to trace Appayya's quotations, and 
references. As the literature is vast and much of it is unpublished, any 
attempt to make out an exhaustive list takes an unconscionable time. The 
liresent editor has had to content himself for the xnouieiit with the little he 
has done, in the hope that his further work in post-sahkara advaita 
will help him to complete the list in the fullness of time. 
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Vedanta Sutras as interpreted 1)y Sankara, they yet 
show considerable variation and originality in tackling 
the various problems in detail. The questions they 
solve are not merely of exegetic interest, as in the 
consideration of the question whether there is a vidhi in 
respect of Vedanta study, but of profound logical and 
psychological interest as well. The illusionism that they 
apparently profess docs not blind them to problems on 
the empirical plane and the solutions suggested display 
considerable ingenuity, to say the least. No one who 
I’eads the lengthy discussion of the nature and function 
of psychoses'^ will continue in the belief that tlierc is no 
scoj>e for originality or progress in Hindu thought. 
And no one who studies the dialectic on difference® will 
imagine that the advaita is a facile intuitionism 
based on alleged Scriptural declarations and mystic 
experience, devoid of a cogent intellectual background. 

II. 

Even where the discussion seems to centre romid 
what the Sruti or Saiikara said, it is not without 
considerable interest to the modem student. In the 
early part of the third chapter, two questions are 
raised — as to the competence of the sudra for Brulamau 7 
ktnowledge, and as to the need for renunciation as a’ 
preliminary to Vedanta study. The treatment of both 
questions shows how Hindu thought has by no. means • 
been static or custom-bound. While one view holds that • 
the sudra is not -competent to learn the Veda, that there- 
fore he can neither know nor pra(^tise the Vedic rlikes 

7 Chapter I, section 5 and sub-sections. 

8 Chapter 11, section 1 and sub-sections. 
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that are declared to lead to Brahman-knowled^ce, and 
that consequently he cannot have Brahman- knowledge, 
according to another view, learaing the Veda is only 
owe of thd means to Brahman-knowledge and though 
this is denied to the sudra, he has other means open to 
him, such as recital of the sacred five letters 
(pancaksara), the making of gifts and so on ; the section 
of the Vedanta Sutras which denies competence to the 
sudra relates only to such Saguna meditations tOS can be 
l(‘ni-nl from the Vedanta alone; knowledge of the 
Nirguna Brahman in so far as it is learnt from the 
Vt'danta is of course excluded ; but in so far as that 
knowledge (ran b(‘ acquired (hherwiso, the sfidra is 
welcome to it, and knowledge in otlno' ways camiot be 
said to be impossible. We thus seem to find a liberal 
mov(onent tending to conserve the old prohibitions, but 
restiicting tluir scope as far as may be consistent with 
ancient loyalties. But the liberal tendenej^ would not 
appear to have flourished without check ; for, according 
to another view (inentioned at the close and possibly 
favoured by Appayya), the observances for which the 
sudra is eligible cannot of themselves lead to the 
required knowledge, but will at best endow him in the 
next I55i‘th with the body of one of the twice-born castes. 
The movement of I’caction is almost propoidional to that 
(rC reform.® 

Similar movements may be noticed in the treatment 
‘of the othei* questi(md" even among the twice-born, the 

See Sections 1*421, and 1*422, Chapter III. 

10 See Sections 2*14, 2*141, 2*142, 2*143, Chapter III. One may be 
strongly tempted to see a chronological development in these views as 
presented by Appayya; but, for tbls, of course, there is no justification. 
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brahmin alone seems to occupy a position of vantage ; 
for the sake of results both seen and unseen, i-cnuncia- 
tion is prescribed as a preliminary to study (sravana) 
of the Vedaiiia ; but according to Scripture, the brahmin 
alone is entitled to renounce. The most liberal answer 
to this difficulty is to take Scripture to hare used the 
word “brahmin” figuratively, as a synecdoche implying 
a reference to all twice-bom castes; and this is the 
answer according to the upholders of one view. Others, 
no less iibei'al, would have it that though figurative 
implication may not be justly resorted to, renunciation, 
which no doubt is restricted to brahmins, is not a 
necessary preliminary to Vedanta study; where the 
student is eligible to renounce he should cei'tainly do so ; 
but ksatriyas and vaisyas, who .are not so eligible, may 
proceed to the study without I'cnunciation ; else ev(‘n 
devas, who cannot renounce, since no karma is en joincal 
for them, Avould be ineligible for study. In thus 
exalting the ksatriya and vaisya almost to the level of 
devas, this i cformer laid himself open to a flank attack ; 
the devas, it was said, have no need to renounce, since 
they do not require its result seen or unseen; they are 
not bound to perform any karma; hence there is no 
distinction to be secured by samnyasa ; as for itsllhsecn 
result, that must have been secured by renunciation in 
prior existences ; the devas do not have to renounce, just 
as they do not have to learn the Veda by rote from a 
teacher; but their position can be of no help in deter- 
mining the competence of ksatriyas and vaisyas ; these, 
like the widower, are eligible foi* study of a kind; tli?it 
study, however, will lead not to Brahinan-laaowledgc, 
but to re-birth as a brahmin. Reaction has set in with 
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its belief in permanent hierarcliies ; and tbe belief in 
re-birtb proves a potent weapon against reform. 

III. 

The last part of the fourth eliapter deals wiih the 
conception of release. The advaitin, believing- in a 
single j'eality with which he himself is ideniictal, may bo 
expected to care for nothing but his own salvation oE 
which he is eternally assured. Romo advaitins do, 
indeed, go to the extreme of ti-eating everything except 
theii’ own selves as the presentations of a dreaTn, 
refusing to admit the existence of other jivas, released 
or boimd; Scriptural declarations of the i-elease of 
certain souls are treated as arralogous to the release 
dreamt of in respect of dream creations. But the 
average advaitin is not a solipsist ; the world of 
experience is for him relatively real ; other jivas exist; 
what Scripture says about ceifain souls having been 
liberated in the ])ast is not a delusion; the j)resent 
bondage of other souls is as real as his own, and their 
future release is as certain as his own. Release being 
but the manifestation of one’s owm nature, and nothing 
adventitious, cannot be denied to or withheld from any 
.©ne. 'it is not merely the natural right of all, but a 
right which, being eternally attained, is now’ untittainod 
as it were. Universal salvation is more than a jxissi- 
' bility; it is a logical necessity. Different souls w ill, of 
course, require a greater or less length of time in 
proportion to their capacity to get rid of nescience. But 
the^final removal of nescience is certain, since nescience 
is essentially indeterminable as real or uni eal. So long, 
however, as there is a single unreleased soul, nescience 
S 1—2 
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is not completely destroyed find there can be no absolute 
release for any other soul, however far advanced on the 
path of perfection. For, so long as mirrors exist, there 
is the possibility of i*cfloction, though with the removal 
of a pai tieular min-or the reflection therein has merged 
with the prototjTie; as long as there are reflecting oi‘ 
distorting media, we have merger, therefore, only with 
what is capable of being reflected, a bimba as contrasted 
with a pratibimba, but not mcrgei' in tliat wliich is 
above both bimba and pratibimba and is the substi’atci of 
both these appearances. In other words, salvation is 
not the purely personal conceni of each individual as 
such; the release of his brethren is as much to his 
interest as his own; for, until the final release of all, he. 
can attain oneness not with the Absolute Intelligence, 
but oaily with the loss perfect form knovm as Isvara, 
whose reflections in nescience are the many jivas. Nor 
is this merely the promise of a lesser degr-ee of bliss. 
It is not that the earliest released souls become so many 
Isvaras in the matter of enjoyment. They become 
identical with the one Isvara and j)erfonn liis functions 
of sustaining and governing the world. They have 
thus not only the privileges but also the responsibilhies 
of lordship. It is only when by the due exercise of ' 
these functions other souls too come to realise tlieii* 
birthright that nescience is once for all destroyed. 
There is no possibility of further reflection ; hence there 
is no more distinction of bimba and pratibimba, Tsvara* 
and jiva, but an assured and final realisation of oneness 
with the Absolute. Such a doctrine, says Appayya,* is 
not an invention of his own, but underlies Saiikara’s 
own teaching, as he seeks to show by a consideration of 
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numei’ous passages from tlio Bhdsya. The conception 
seems to be at least as old as Vacasjiati, among post- 
Sahkara advaitins. And there can be no doubt that, as 
elaborated by Appayya Diksita, it will be eminently 
acceptable to monists of the present day who arc 
required to reconcile tlieii' mctajiliysical conclusions 
with the insistent claims of individuality. 

The notion is not free from difficulties, the most 
important of whicli relates to the assmnption that th(^ 
temporal process can come to an end in time. So long 
as we are concerned witti tin' release of this or that soul, 
we take it for granted that the world process will go on 
for other souls and that for the released soul what 
happens is a ])sychologicaI change; it is no longer awart^s 
ol anything outside itself, mei-ged as it is in pure 
consciousness; there is no time for it, since there is 
nothing for it outside of itself, but time as such is not 
annulled, since it continues to be perceived by other 
bound souls. It is pn'ma facie absurd to cx)nceivo of 
any time when time comes to an end. Universal 
salvation, however pleasing us a concejit, caimot be real 
in the sense of what can be actualised in time. Despite 
its ayiieal to the populace, it is an illogical blend of 
mutually exclusive concepts of time and timelessness, 
postulating as it does that timelessiiess can be achieved 
• in time. 

Two replies are possible. It is not necessary for 
the^advaitin to say that at any particular point of time 
all souls will be released, though he caimot but say that 
release cannot be witlilield from any soul that seeks it. 
Ultimate release, though an inevitable metaphysical 
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asaun]j)tion on advaita principles, need not be conceived 
as actually attained at any particular time. Viewed 
from the finite standpoint, progress towards absolute 
perfection may be but asymptotic, while for lihn who 
achieves the absolute view-point, perfection is eternally 
attained. And since oil sacred teaching is for the 
uniel eased, it is surely reasonable to teach that what 
is achieved b^" each jiva through striving and enlighten- 
ment in time is lordship (Isvaratva), not the non- 
tern j)oial Brahmanhood. Transcendence of time is 
implied onh' when there ai'c no more souls to be 
governed and Isvaratva automatically comes to an end. 
Jiut t ! lis is no I nore than a logical possibility. The jivas 
in actuality are so numerous and of such different 
grades of perfection, the iiath to i)erfection is beset with 
so many difficulties and dangers, and the activities of 
souls in the acquisition and enjojnnent of karma seem to 
involve so much more of backsliding than progress, that 
tiie sublimation of isvaratva into Brahman-hood can 
hardly' be conlemjt)lated as auytliiiig moie than a bare 
possibility. 

8uch a reply is certain to pravokt* the rejoinder 
that what is questioned is not the actuality but even the 
logical possibility. If uiiivei'sal release is Togically* 
Xiossibie, that should also iK'come actual at some time, 
however distant. It may not be near enough to roufee 
liope or to instil feai-; but at some time it is bound to 
o(;cnr ; else there is no meaning in talking of it as a possi- 
bility. And when it does occur, what haiipens to time? 
Jtoes not your statement come to this — that time at a 
part icular point of itself umnils itself ? And is this not 
tlni veiy absuidity which is being criticised? 
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Gi-anted that this is an absurdity, it is difficult to 
see how it can be avoided on any variety ol! advaita 
doctrine. It’or any soul that is released the temporal 
process ceases to.be; this cessation comes about in and 
through time; good works ai-e iierformed in time, the 
desire to know arises in time, kpowledge is acquired in 
time, and release (whether in embodiment or on the 
perishing of the body) is secured in time. For that 
soul, then, time has ceased to be, by acts in time and at a 
particular point of time. If this conception is contra- 
dictory and miintelligible, then advaita should bo 
abandoned, not merely a particular variety thereof ; for 
all advaitins hold that the real is the timeless, that 
though attained it is unattained, as it were, and that the 
temporal process leads to that attainment, that is to say, 
to its own annulment. And it is a commonplace that 
this docti ine of reality is based on an extensive critique 
of categoi'ies like space, time and cause. Tuiai which 
way he will, tin; advaitin of whatever shade of thought 
has to say that finite activities in time cause the attain- 
ment of tJie inlmite a-tenqioral Brahman. It. is irrele- 
vant to say that time continues to exist for the 
unreleased soul ; for the question is whetlier it exists for 
the relived soul, and if not, how it came to annul itself 
,by temporal iprocesses and at a point of time. The 
appeal to mireleased souls is as inelf ective as the 
Berkeleyan appeal to other souls and to God to conserve 
the reality of a world which had first been dissolved into 
ideag. And this is the second reply which the advocate 
of tlniversal salvation may give to his critics. 

But the Ut (juoque ai*gument, though rhetoi ical, can 
hardly be conclusive, it emi only give room to the 
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non-advaitin to tell the advaitin “Despite your vaunted 
criticism of the categories and your insistence 
on intelligibility you are in an impasse as gioat as any 
you brought us to. On your principles, we cannot see 
how any of you can be saved, to say nothing of edh 
Eternal damnation rather would seem to be the lot of 
all of you, for you condemn time while yet you cannot 
transcend it”. Assuming the validity of the advaitin ’s 
criticism of whatever is phenomenal, including time, 
let us see more closely what happens in release. By 
constant meditation on the defective nature of the 
phenomenal and on the one true Keality which 
is perfect, intinite, timeless and identical with 
himself, the jiva attains that supreme sell' ; this 
attainment is called releiise; it is the dawn of iierfect 
vmshakable realisation ; it may or may not synchronise 
with physical death; where it precedes disembodiment 
we speak of the jivan-mukta. But when the light has 
dawned, is thme any distinction of time? Does he say, 
“Yiisterday I was not released, today 1 am released, 
tomorrow my body will perish and I shall be fully 
released”? A person may conceivably say this, but 
there is no justification for calling him a leleased 
person on advaita principles. When real13^ there 
is attainment, the mukta does not see himself as. 
different from others; for him there can be no beforg 
and after; he cannot preach, for there is none to preach 
to; he cannot talk of his bondage, for that was in his 
ignorance, and ignorance has ceased to be, and he cannot 
intelligently speak of the non-existent^ by constant 'con- 
templation of the true and the timeless as the substrate 
of the fleeting and the temporal, he has become the 
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timeless; for Lim timclessncss aloiio is real, not the 
becoming; it is we who say he was released at a 
particular time; in his own realisation release has not 
come io he; it was, is and will ever be; if Ihe body 
continues he does not cognise it as such; it is we who 
sometimes see it fimctioning andiinagino that there is a 
further degi'oc of release to be secured or resecured at 
its death; but the attainment of release' /w time whether 
at death or at a previous instant is purely a creation of 
our imagination still obscured by nescience; for the 
released soul there is no time, not because time com- 
mitted suicide in time, but because for him time was not, 
is not and will not be. If this is the explanation of 
individual salvation, it may be extended to imiversal 
salvation too. Tiinelessness appears illogically enough 
to be achieved in and through time. But the appearance 
and its illogical nature last only so long as we stand 
over against it as finite spectators bound in nescience. 
When wo arc all released, the temporal process would 
not appear as such at all. We shall be conscious only 
of timelessness, not of timelessness as produced by and 
in time, for the concepts of time and production would 
alike have been transcended. To put it in other words ; 
the world of time coming to an end in time would arouse 
.logical difficulties only on the assumption of a finite 
mind like ours boimd in the categories of nescience; but 
on the h37)othesis of \iniversal salvation there will be no 
sUeh mind left when the world of time comes to an end; 
for the released soul there is no problem calling for 
reconciliation ; the unreleased soul which has problems 
exists no longer since it too has been released. Whence 
then the difficulty? As we are at present situated, the 
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concept of tHe transcendence of time presents, no doubt, 
difficulties enough.” But these are not peculiar to the 
view of universal salvation. And they are not gTeater 
than the difficulties in conceiving time’ to be real. We 
are forced to take time to be an appearance of the non- 
temporal. Plow exaefty the latter apx>eai‘s as the 
foj-mer we with qur finite intelligence are unable to say, 
though we feel ourselves forced to stop nowhere shoit. of 
the assumption of the timeless. But. even if, in the last 
resort, we are compelled to liken the transcendence of 
time to suicide, that docs no violence to com'monscnsc ; 
knowledge that arises in time may consume time, even 
as the fii'e that breaks out in the bamboo forest does not 
spare the bamboos that generated it. 

The doctrine of universal salvation (sam'^amukti) 
is clearly favoured by Appayya. Throughout the 
present work, that is the only doctrine for Avhich bis 
per*sonal preference is clearly indicated; and this pre- 
ference is further shown by the statement and defence 
of it in the &ivadvaitmnrnaya. It is in the light of 
this doctrine that he discards certain views of the 
relation of Isvara and the jiva, though he says* nothing 
about it where he expounds those views ; and, wherever . 
possible, this may be used as a test of Appayj’^a’s own 

11 In the last resort, problems like those of time are insoluble by 
mere Logic; for, the Logical concepts, which are in and of the phenomenal 
world, can at best indicate but not grasp the noumenal substrate. A 
philosophical pursuit of Logic will, however, lead to the favouring of those 
concepts which by their coherence clearly indicate their own fulfilment In 
what is above XiOgic. 
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attitude towards certain advaita doctriues,— wheiher 
they square with tlie doctrine of universal salvation.’ - 

IV. 

A word may be said about jivan-mukti before we 
pass to a consideration of other topic.s. Consistently 
witli the theoiy above set forth, we shall have to liold 
that the jlvan-mukta is he who has really found release 
and has consequently no longer any conceit ol' “J ” and 
‘‘mine’’ in the body etc.; and he who has such a 
conceit, Iiowever perfect ho nuiy otheiavise be, can be 
ti*eated only as on the path to release, though release be 
imminent; ho may be ftguratively spoki.'U of as already 
i-eleased, in order to heai-twi those who are much farther 
removed from the goal. Such a view is maintained by 
Mandana IVlisra and mentioned as a possible view by 
Sarvajnatman ; but Ibere is uo iudiealion oT Ap])ay3’a 
having adopted it unless it ho tlu' menTi( n ot it last in his 
own treatment of the topic’” and the acciord of liiat. view 

12 A writer in the Indimi Cn1lurt\ (Vol. T» No. 2, ]>p. 243 — 246) 
altoinpts a critique of Appayya*.s doctrine of release vfiihout a eloar under- 
standing of that doctrine or its antecedents. The conc‘-ptlon of universal 
salvation Is not specifically gaiva. There is talk of sai vaniUkti as oarly as 
Vacasftpti. A dilemma (on p. 245) Is supposed to clinch the ar^uiueni : 
if the released soul feels his continuity with what he was, as t ondilionetl, 
he is not wliolly released, since, in release, there are no upadhis; if he 
does not feel that continuity, he cannot be omniscient and henc^' eauno‘ be 
livara; hence, lelease must be identiflicatlon with Pure Consciour>nA.ss, in 
which case, the above queslion does not arise. But is it not possibio 
•for the Lord to be aware of Himself as continuous with the bound soul, 
without Himself being bound? May he not have the knowledge *‘Tiiat 
which appeared to be bound was Myself”? Is it not analogous to the 
experience of the ordinary intelligent man who says “That which appeared 
to be in the mirror was my face”? The dilemma will not hold water. 

13 See sections 1*1 to 1*4, Chapter IV, 

S 1—3 
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•with what he says, later, that release consists in the 
attainment of the state of Isvara. F'oi’, the continued 
existence of the body for a ■while may be ex7)lained as 
due to tlie residue of pi'ioi* momentum,, on llie analog^y 
of the pottei-'s wheel, while the apparently intelligent 
functioning of that body, may w^ell be due to its control 
not by a jiva who has a conceit of identity therewith, 
but ])y Jsvara with whom that jiva has become one by 
intuitive realisation. The main reason for rorinulating 
jivan-mukti is the need for rt'liable pj’e('.(‘pt(»rs of 
advaita, persons wlio can speak witli certitude fritnt 
exi)erience, not from mere intellectual cognition. If 
the i-eleased i)erson lives no more as one of us, he cannot 
teach us; and no one else is qualified to teach us; how 
then can advaita be taught, much less realised i 'I'his 
difficulty disappears on the above view, since there can 
be teaching through the bodily frame of the released 
soul, as inspired by the Lord with whicli that soul has 
become one. There is nothing repugnant to the loid- 
ship of the supreme mayiu iu thus actuating a prodiu-f 
of maya; and in certain theisti<': sysleins like the Saiva 
Siddhanta it is the Loi-d himstdf who is acknowh'dged 
to act as the preceptor whether in a divine or a human 
garb.^"* The majority of advaitius, howevei*, have ludd. 
that in the so-called jivan-mukta theie is a trace or 
residuum of nescience and for this residue thtiy have 
sought various explanations and analogies. They have 
sought to separate the projective energy of nescience, 
from its obscuring energy and maintained the continu- 
ance of the former even when the latter is removed an 

14 See, further, section X of the Introduction to the BhUmatl 
(;atus$utrl (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 1933). 
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example is tlie continued perception of reflection so long 
as a mirror or other reflecting medium is present, even 
though the illusion that the reflection is an independent 
entity has been- removed. But the jierception of the 
reflection heie is due to the presence of a limiting 
adjunct, an upfidhi, viz., the mirror; is the jlvan-mukta 
similarly conditioned by upadhis ? If so, how can he 
be said to be “released?” The same' difficulty applies 
to all other illusti'atious, such as the smell of garlic in a 
vessel that once contained it. 

V. 

lielease is characterised as hapiiinoss or bliss; it is 
not mere cessation of misery; grades of happiness are 
admitti'd by the advaitin, but there can Vie no gradations 
('F mere non-existence.''’ The conce])tion of the goal as 
positive is significant, marking off advaita, as it docs, 
from niliilistic Buddhism and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
But the tojiic has not been treated at any lengtJi. Here 
again, the discussion would ba*'o greatly benefited from 
a reference to the DraltmaHuidJii,"' a work mentioned 
elsewhere in this chapter without much point. Abs(>nce 
of misery, says Mandnua, is not ha]>pinoss, for the two, 
^misery ami happiness, may be exjierienced togetlnu' by 
a person half immersed in a cool tank on a hot day. 
If mere absence of misery constituted any kind of 
• happiness, he who is being tortured iu one liell ought to 
•.be happy, liecause, at least for the time, he is spared 
other tortures elsewhere. Further this allegtid negat ivc 
nature is imxuiHistent with the exiieriencc of grades of 

15 Soo section 2*42, Chapter IV. 

IC ftoc the Brahuiakfii;it^a, pp. 1—3. 
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liappiness derived fi’ont different objects and through 
different means. If all that is sought be; tlie cessation 
of a i)articula)' want, say hunger, why should there he 
the searcii ten* rich or tasty food? It niay be said that 
not ('ver;\ thing’ pleases, but only the object desired; and 
this causes happiness by satisfying and thus extinguish- 
ing the desire that was the cause of tension and misery ; 
it is thend'ore the extinction of desire and the conse- 
quent extiin tion of misery that constitute happiness. 
This iuight be so, Mandana replies, if enjoyment of the 
desired object extinguished desire. But the reverse is 
notoriously the case; enjoynnTit b(‘CA)mes a habit and is 
repeal edly sought after. And, oti the otlier hand, 
desire may <‘('ase, not througli enjoymeot, but, tlirough 
realising the ortblessness of wliat is d«,'sir<“d. Jn sticli 
a case, absence of desire does not eijuate with luq>piiiess. 
I’Jor is it true tliat, in all <*ases, hai)piness is 
proportionate to desire and effort. Very often tliat 
whiejt is gained with less tension and effort gives us 
greater Jiappiness; and what is gieatly desired and 
soiy>ht may cause misery in the end; further it is truer 
to say that hai)i>iness conditions desire rather than that 
desire conditions hapi>mess; it is true that because of 
our station in life we desire certain things straightaway 
without knowing that they will cause hai>piness; but 
this is because of our experience in a iircvious birth; 
this is intelligible since those very experiences (condition 
our present station in life. Attachment to happiness 
has no doubt lxx:n condemned; but what is meant is the 
.seeking after the lowei’, impennanciiit and impure forms 
of ideusure; attachment to the lliglu'si which is Bliss is 
not J iiga any more than turning away from sanisara is 
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d.V(>sa. It is because the Higbest is Bliss, and because 
we ai’e idcutical with the Highest, that even in bondage 
the self is tlie object of supreme love (paraina- 
prema-’spada) ; , and it is because all tinitc things 
partake, in some measure, of the nature of the Sui)reme, 
that all creatures are declared to subsist on a fraction 
of that Bliss. It will easily be realised how far such a 
notion is from nihilism or pessimism. • 

.VI. 

The need for constant I’cference to two planes of 
tiiought introdu< es som'e confusion in tlie description of 
the attainment of release. Is it really attained or is it 
only atlained as it wi're / Both mode's of s])e<‘ch are 
Justifiable. y\ud thus we find different schools, some 
maintaining that attainment is figucative, while others 
say that the word is used in the jn imary sense.’” The 
justification for tJie former view is that in truth release 
is eternally attained, that it is like the forgotten golden 
ornament round one’s own neck and that there is but 
realisation of what already exists. Some adherents of 
the latter view hold that though release is not produced 
(foi\it would then be subject to destruction) , it is legiti- 
• inate to speak of it as caused by cessation of igno ranee 
with the dawn of laiowledge; for there is a causal con- 
n'ectioii between A and B, if when A exists B comes to 
be at the very next instant, though B is essentially such 
"that it does not dciuve its existence fi’om A. Yet others 
saythat in the state of bondage coiiscioirsness ( cit) alom^ 
is mmiifi'sl, but not bliss (ananda) ; and since in releiise 


17 Sections 3 1, 3-2, 3 -31, 3 32, Chapter IV. 
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(here is genuine manifestation of bliss, releases may bo 
said to be attained by knowledge. It is worth noting 
that this last view is rejected by Vacuspati for very 
valid grounds. It is not tiue that cit alont; is 
manifested, not ananda;’® it is a commonplace of 
experience insisted oji by sruti that the self is 
experienced as the object of supreme love and that there 
is happiness, however imperfect, derived from the 
essential bliss of the self. Vacaspati himself inclines 
to the first view that attainment of i-elease and abandon- 
ment of transmigration are figurative.^" A foui th view 
takes the empirical i)oint of view that bliss, though 
eternal, is not iimnediately manifested in sainsara; and 
since release brings about such manifestation, it may 
be i-eally said to be the attainment of the uiuittain.ed. 
This view too fails to recognise that we do have 
experience of happiness and that for all its imperfection 
it is }'et a fraction of the bliss tliat is Biahman. It may 
be u7-g(*d that from bondage to ieleas(? tluu-e is a real 
prt.gi •ess in that we advance from fractions to th(i whole : 

“On earth the broken arcs, in heaven the pcrLecI round." 

But that w<uild be to understand the Absolute 
as a sum of parts. It is md that the whole does not c^xist 
or results fjoiii the addition of i)arts; though ctcu-jial, 
it is manifested but partially to us in bondage. Aiid 
since manifestation too is not an added virtiub but is of 
the essential nature of the Absolute, we seem forced t(r 
say in the last resoH that, ti-orn the absolute point of 
Auow, att ainment is but figurative. 


18 See the Ith/lnuitl. p. 40 {TPH}. 
lihdmati, pp. 155, 156 (TPli). 
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VII. 

This “attainment as it were” and “abandonment as 
it were” arc duo to loiowled^o. But, as Vacaspati says, 
“Even a thousand rope-<'.ofmii ions cannot, indeed, alter 
the character of the really pi*csent snake. In the case, 
however, of ihose, which being supei'-imposed arc 
desired to be eithei" attained oi' abandoned, it is possible 
to attain as it were or abandon as it wei*c, by the m’ere 
intuition of the truth, without dependence on any 
extiinsic observances. For th(\v exist by the supei*- 
imposit ion alone.” The demonstration that the world 
of difference is but superimposed on the single absolute 
self is thus of cardinal importance and has exercised the 
minds of many advaitins, beginning at least as early as 
Mandana. Some of Mandana’s arguments will be 
found sunnnai’ised in the Introduction and the notes 
to the lihdtkwli, reference to which is invited. Appayya 
natui*ally devotes sonic space to this tojhc in the early 
sections of the second chapter. He draws principally 
on the Td! ti'amiddhi and the Ni/dt/afdidhd. As already 
noted, the forinei' draws its inspiration from the 
lira/imnsiddJii. I)ifP(n*ence is not established either by 
jxo'ct'pJ ion oj‘ by inference, l^erception is of the one 
itxal, ditferc'iKH's being subsequently superimposed 
thereon. We see that the pot is real, the cloth is real, 
and so on; the reality that is constant in all these is the 
true content of percolation. When the true content of 
all perception is thus one, there is no room for negation 
Di* difference. Let us assum'e for a moment that 
fiffercnce too is perceived. Then perception would 

20 BTiamati, p. 156 (.TPH}. 
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have two functions, positive and negative, the former 
relating to the proper nature of what is perceived, the 
latter to its difference from others. These two func- 
tions, affirmation and negation, cannot, obviously be 
simultaneous; one must come first. Now negation 
cannot be the first, since it involves the positive know- 
ledge of what is denied and that of which it is denied 
( the nisedlia-pratiyogin and the nisedha-v i saya ) . These 
must de]iend on an antecedent perception, about which 
there arises the question whether it is primarily affirma- 
tive or negative; unless we admit the primary function 
to be atfirmative we seem condemned to an infinite 
regrc'ss. Granted this iiriinary affirmative character, 
thei'e is no room for negation too being a function; for 
cognition does not arise first and then function ; it arises 
as affirnring or denying; when once it has arisen as 
affirmative, it is idle to contend that il subseciuently 
denies as well, for that would be to urge that the same 
cognition is bom twice ovei*, affiimat ivcly as Wtil as 
negatively; that is absurd in the case of cognitions, 
which are momentary; if negation be said to be the 
function of another cognition, that again p re supposes 
an Jiffii'ination and we arc in the old j-ound. Nor can 
we say that affirmation is itself negation; is if negation 
of everything else in the world ? If so what is the justi- 
fication for calling this perception? For }>erception is 
cognition of what is in sense-contact and the negative 
cognition of everything else in the world obviously 
includes much that is not and cannot be in sense-contact. 
Therefore, difference is not established through percep- 
tion. Much less can it depend on inference, since 
inference is based on concomitance of the perceived; 
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where perception can establish gjb difference at all, 
inference is no more capable of it. Further, infereneo 
proceeds on a basis of difference, that between proha ns 
and prohandiim and subject, that between x>ositive and 
negative instance and so on; if inference were invoked 
to establish difference it would be a ease of petHo 
principii, since it would pretend to prove Avlint it is 
itself based on. As for testimony, it has been shown by 
Sankara in his commentary on the samanvaya-suti’a'-^ 
that the harmonious purport of all Vedanta texts is 
non-dualism. 


VIII. 

There can be no objection to the superior validity 
of sruti in matters like the present which are superstm- 
suous. It is of gi’eater value than other pramriTias since 
it is admittedly fi-ee from defect; and, as lliis cognition 
arises subsequently to perception and inference', ii, 
like the cognition “This is not silver”, occupies the 
position of sublator with i-eference to the otlier two. 
The prineijile of the subsequent sublating the earlier is 
known as the apaccheda-nyaya. It holds where the 
latei* cannot arise except as contradicting the earliei* 
Cognition* as in ‘ ‘ This is silver ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ This is not sih'cr. ’ ’ 
•V^here the subsequent cognition can come into being 
even otherwise and the whole context is governed by 
syntactical unity with the sense of what comes first, then 
tl’ie initial cognition is predominant and overrules what- 
ever ‘comes later. This is the principle known as 

21 Veddnta Sutras, I, i, 4. On tlje whole topic of this paragraph 
see I: 6 and section 1 and its sub-sections in Chapter II. 

S 1—4 
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iiliakrama -nyilya. In the present case, scriptural cogni- 
tion of non-cliffcrenco cannot eoinc into being- except as 
contradicting- the alleged perceptual cognition of 
difference; hence the apaecheda-nya-ya applies and the 
latt('r is siiblated by the former."- Nor is it tlio case 
that the former canno;: arise except in dexiendence t>n 
}>«;rceptnnl kiiowledgi' of words, sentences etc., for, even 
if W(' do not agree with th(»se who hold that Ihoi-t^ is 
only Riieh ijercex)tion of words etc., as is common to 
valid knowledge and delusion, there is no need to con- 
cede more than empiiical reality to i>erceptual cogni- 
tion; and tliis reality is not inconsistent with it, being 
transcended on the realisation of non-dilfei-em-e.-^ 

It is not that Scri])turc overrides perception in 
every ease. We certainly do not admit its authority 
where it contradicts expei*ience saying that “stones 
float ” or asks us to “cook the golden grains.” In such 
cases we say that tliert' is no purxiort in the literal sense 
of srnti, as tlic six marks of purport are not coincident; 
oi' even if it be difficult to deny purport we say that 
sruti trespasses into the limited field of en)pii-ica1 
reality wliich -we have marked off for j)er('eiition ; the 
heat of fire, the hardness of gold, tla* weight of st-aies, 
these are definitely within the sphere of pereef>tion, and 
Scripture has no application ther(do; or our denial of 
the application of srnti may be due to our incapacity to 
do what We are asked to do by Scripture; cooking iu the 
sense of softening is impossible in the case of golden 
grains; we therefore interpret it to mean nothing. more 

22 Sections 1*6, 2*2 and sub-sections of 2*3, Chapter II. 

23 Section 3, 3 1, 3*2 and 3*3, Chapter II, 
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than heating. On any one of these views may be justi- 
fied our adoption of secondary implication (laksana) 
for Scriptural passages that conflict with perception. 
When, however,- x^ereeption pretends to declare the 
nature of uJtimate reality, it is obviously doing some- 
thing outside its scope; and its sublation of sruti is 
legitimate. 

IX. 

The woi-ld of x>ercei>tion is illusory. Tliere is not 
much discussion of diff’ei-ent views of illusion. But 
the view of anirvacanlyakliyati is mentioned and justi- 
fied ill the case of some delusions like reflections and 
dreams. Ac('oiding to this view, the content of the 
delusive cognition is neitheu* i*eal nor unreal nor a 
combination of both, but is something which is 
oi'iginated at tlie time. If it Avei e unreal it would not 
admit of emxiirical usage; for tlie sam'c reason it cannot 
be what is real at some otliei* time or place, for no such 
thing can be cognised as immediate or cause x>i'aetical 
activity; if it were real, it could not be sublated; to say 
that it is real and unreal is to violate the law of contra- 
diction; hence it is something indeterminable and 
mugulated. 

This view of the creation of the illusory has not 
been consistently adhered to by the advaitins. The 
view of anyathakayati, apprehension of what is, else- 
where or wliat is otherwise, has foimd favoiu' in the 
explanation of cei-tain illusions, w^hich seem to lx? 
manifestly due to external cii'cumstances, like the flower 
beside the crystal in the cognition of the crystal as rod. 
These are called instances of sopadliika-bhrama ; in the 
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explanation of these it is the quality of the upadlii that 
is said to be apprehended erroneously in the pure 
substrate. Many of the exj)lanations offered by 
Vacasxiati-^ are of this nature, so much so that his 
comiiien hit or, Ainalananda, feels called upon to defend 
him against the charge of maintaining anyathakhyati.^® 
This is Vucaspati's explanation of the delusion that a 
perceived conch-shell is yellow: ‘‘the yellow, which 
resides in the bile that is in contact with the exceed- 
ingly rays going forth from the eye, is experienced 
in dissociation from the bile; the shell too is expeiienced 
(but) with the whiteness coitcealed by a defect (in the 
sense-organ); the noii-i'clation of the yellow colour to 
the shell is nut experienced; because of similarity in 
respect of non-apxirehension of iion-relationshif), the 
appositional lelation previously seen (in experiences) 
like ‘yellow mass of gold, yellow bilva fruit’ is imposed 
on yellowness and shell-ness and one speaks of the 
yidlow shell.”-'’’ Similar exidanations arc given of the 
delusion in dreams and in reflections. There ai'e 
assumed two i)sychoses in any such explanation, one 
which ax>i)reheuds the “this” (in the experience “this 
is silver”), or the coloiudess shell (in the expedience 
“the shell is yellow”), and the otliei-, which ap’^prehends 
the silver ness or yellowness presiut elsewhere. Now,, 
in one way or another, it is the business of a psychosis to 
remove ignoi’ance. Docs the first psychosis of the 
“this” perform this function? If it does not, it is rio 
psychosis. If it does, then ignorance being destroyed 

21 UhCiniari, pp. 18 — 19 {TPH). 

25 KalpaPdiity ih 24 ( Anantakf f?^ia Sastri'B edn.). 

26 manrnti) p. 18 (TPH). 
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there is no longer the matciial cause of delusion ; hence 
there can be no illusion of silverness or yellowness. 

At least two attempts are made to eonsei've the 
view of two psychoses.-^ According to one of these the 
“this ’’-psychosis does remove ignorance, hut oiil^'- 
about this-ness, not about the "variety of the content. 
Another view says that though ignorance is destroyed 
in its obscuring (avarana) aspect, it is not destroyed 
in its projective (viksopa) aspect. Hence it is that in 
spite of the cognition of “this” as “this” it continues 
to be iierceivcd as silver or as yellow. A modm vivendi 
by sub-division and adjustment is always interesting, 
but does not takt* us far in the jiresent instance. The 
explanation wt>uld be satisfactory, if a cognition of the 
bare “this” were i)ossible at any time. We never have 
aperceiition of a bare “here” and “now”, super-adding 
to it a cognition of “thus” or “thus”. hVom its very 
origination our cognition is of a “that-what”, though 
(he “that.” and the “what” fall ainirt on reflection and 
ai*e found to be inadequate each to the other even in what 
wn call true cognition. But it nuis counter to experience 
to^ay that the “ that ” and the “what” are the 
. contents of different jisychoses. What , for inst ance, can 
be the nature of the psychosis of the shell in the delusion 
‘ ‘-The shell is yellow ’ ’ The whol e exiierience is visual j 
the first psychosis too is obviously visual. But can 
thei e be any visual psychosis which does not apprehend 
some colour ? If not, whsit is the colour apprehended '? 
It is not white, else there would be no delusion. It is 

27 Sections 5 151 and 5*152, Chapter I. 
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not yellow, else there would be no second psychosis 
apprehending yellowness. It is not some other colour, 
as that is contrary to experience. It camiot be cogni- 
tion of the colourless, as there can be no visual cognition 
of such a nature. , 

In truth, then, there is only one psychosis, whether 
of the form “The shell is yellow” or of the form “This 
is silver”. When there is defect, like bile in the sense- 
organ, or like desire, greed etc. in the percipient, and 
the sense-organ comes in contact with the object, tliere 
is set up an agitation in nescience, the material cause 
of delusion, and there results a transformation thereof. 
This transformation is a “that-what”, which on analysis 
is found to comprise a sense-element and a memory- 
element, the “that” being sensed and the “what” 
remembered. But the “what” though supplied by 
memory is cognised not as part of another remembei ed 
object, but as part of a present content, the indeter- 
minable transformation of nescience. If it related 
merely to what exists elsewhere, this view wnuld be 
identical with anyathakhyati and would fail to explain 
the practical efficiency of the cognition. Though ^ hi 
delusions involving shnilarity, as in “This is* silver”,* 
theae would seen! to be some case for admitting an 
initial cognition of the substrate as a mere “this”, we 
have to remember the other cases of delusions where- 
such a characterless cognition of the substrate is 
obviously impossible, as m “the shell is yellow ”,; and 
economy w-ould comi>el us to assume as the cause of 
illusion what conmion to all cases, not what is peculiar 
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to one set alone.®® Modem psycliological knowledge 
would not warrant the assumption of a psychosis cognis- 
ing the characterless substi*ate. Further, the explana- 
tion here suggested by Kavitarkika (-akravarti Nrsiniha 
Bhattopadhyaya would certainly be moi*o in conformity 
with the adv'aitin’s general tepdenc.y to explain the 
cognition of attributes as arrived at not by an 
indi'pendent psychosis, but by analysis of the indeter- 
minable manifold given in sense-perception. 

X 

Tlio indeterminable being admitted to be the 
content of illusoiy cognition, the insistence on the 
uniform adoption of this in explaining all illusion seems 
to have come only fi'oni later advaitins. Thus both 
Vacaspati and Padinapada look on the reflection not as 
an indeterminable creation but as identical with the 
prototype, with cei'tain properties such as facing one- 
self, being located in the mirror etc., superimposed 
thereon. As against this, the Advaitavidyacarya®® 

28 On the whole topic see section 5*153, Chapter I; also an article 
by the present writer on ''A Little Known Advaitin"', Journal of the Madras 
University, VoL III, No. i. 

*29^ This Acarya is cited extensively by Appayya and, in nearly every 

» • 

Instance, to clinch an argument by stating the final view. It is possible 
In the nature of things that Appayya refers thus to his own father who 
was his guru and whose teachings he is trying here to set forth compen- 
.diously. We are also told by Nilakantha Diksita, Appayya^s brother's 
grandson, that Appas^ya’s father, Rahgaraja Makhin, was the author of 
efeveral famous works, such as the Advaita'iHdyOmukvra, and the 
Vivaranadarpana (see Nalacaritrandtaloa of Nllakantha Dik^ita, Bala- 
manorama Series, p. 3: **tasya ca paflcamali sQnur advaitavidyEmukura- 
vivarapadarpap§.dy*aneka-prabhanda-nirmata Silita eva Sri raPgarajadh- 
varl"). Some Mss. of NalacaritranS-taka refer to the AdvaifamuJeura, and 
It Is under this name that a very imperfect but interesting Ms. is found 
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maintains that the reflection is but a creation. It is 
not true that there is no cognition of the I’eflection as 
something other than oneself. Children and other 
unsophiscatcd persons look for the reflected face in or 
behind the mirror. When the sublaling cognition 
comes, therefore, it denies the reality of the reflection 
itself, not merely the location of the original face in the 
mirror. The identification of the reflected face with 
the original is due to a later mental process. No doubt 
in order that there may be a supcriiiYposition, residual 
impressions of past experience are a necessary faidor. 
No one has liad in the past a direct visual experience of 
one’s own forehead; in the absence of any such 
experience or the impression consequent thereon, it may 
seem impossible to account for the creation of a super- 
imposed forehead in the proximity of the mirror. But 
there is no i*ule that superimposition requii es as its 
cause a residual impression of the experience of the 
very object superimposed. Impression fi-om visual 
experience of other persons’ foreheads, combined with 
the experience of one’s own forehead through senses 
other than sight, may well account for the supei’- 
imposition. IVlien we create a chimaera ii^ ^ur 
imagination, it is not because wo have actually had 
experience of the chimaera, but because wc have had. 

in the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Mysore. It runs only to the end of, 
the first pariccheda and the material therein gives no room for a positive 
identification. Of the other work, Vivaranadarpana, an imperfect Ms. hi* 
Nandinagari is to be found in the Tanjore Palace Library (see No. 7064 of 
the Descriptive Catalogue by P. P. S. Sastri, VoL XXI, p. 5206). 'There 
is a reference to the Vivaraifiaprakdia, as another book of Rafigaraja's in 
the available fragment of the Advaitamukura; this is probably another 
name for the Vivaranadarpav^a. 
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experiences of the several elements which "wc put 
together in our imagination to constitute the chimacra. 
The advocates of the Vivarana view set up a wholly 
implausible theory when they say that, in reflection, 
rays of light proceeding from the eyes of the observf^i’ 
are tuimed back by the reflecting*medium', go back to Hie 
prototype face and apprehend it. Do these reflected 
rays go straight back to one’s own face and nowhere 
else? If so, how is it that we see reflections of other 
objects too by the side of our reflected face? If the 
rays be admitted to reach the other objects as w^ell, how 
is it that they do not reach to one who is right behind us 
and cause the apprehension of his face too? Again, in 
looking at a clear sheet of water, how is it that some rays 
from the eyes are reflected back wdiile otliers penetrate 
the water and apprehend the sandy bottom? If it l>e 
said that some rays are turned back because tliey are 
(‘xcecdingly delicate, how is it that these same delicate 
rays go up against the much stronger rays of the sun, 
loach and apprehend the solar orb, thus causing the 
cognition of the reflection of the sun ? Again, if the 
reflection is identical with the prototype, should not the 
forinj^r have the pi*operties of the latter? Yet who 
ever heaiTl of a reflection of the moon being cool, as the 
moon is? For these and other i*easons the Advaita- 
vidyacarya has no hesitation in rejecting the teaching 
of the Vivarana school on this point. 

The view that the reflection is an illusory creation 
offers, some difficulties on the view that the jTva is a 
reflection; for then the jiva too would be illusory and 
there would be none to be released. Our Acarya gets 
over the difficulty saying that it is peculiar only to the 

S 1—5 
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view thnj holds the ,iiva to be a reflection and that there 
is no such diflleulty on the avaccheda view, aect>rdinpf to 
which Pure Ponseiousness is defined as it were in the 
form of the ,iTva. Prom the position "which he assigns 
to it in tlie discussion and the elaborate way in whi<*h he 
explains it, Appayya would seem to have considerable 
symj>athy with the view of reflection as an illusory 
creation. But we have seen in dealing with sarvamukti 
that he is forced to reject the avaccheda view, while the 
present view of reflection seems to go with the rejection 
of the view that the jiva is a pi-atibimba. It is difficult, 
therefore, to say whether he definitely accepts here the 
theory of Advaitavidyaearya or whether he merely 
states it as a view worthy of consideration. What is 
interesting in this view of reflection is the attempt to 
affirm one uniform pTinei])le in all illusion, wheth('r due 
to an external adjunct (sopadhika) or othenvise. It 
cannot be that in certain cases there is transference of 
attributes from elsewhere, while in others the content is 
an illusory creation. 

It is worth examining whether this uniformity 
cannot be secured without making out the (content of 
the superimposition to be w^holly illusory. Whei>< there 
is experience of nacre-silver, what is it that is created^ 
silver or silver-ness ? We cannot say that there is 
experience only of a “this,” that “silverness” belonging 
somewhere else is brought over here and associated with 
the “this”; for, we are active in regard to “this”, arid 
not because of its “this-ness”, but because of its “silver- 
ness”; the “silverness” that belongs elsewhere cannot 
cause activity hei'c and now. We have already, in dis- 
cussing the Cakravarti’s view, seen reason to reject the 
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hypothesis of two psychoses one relating to the “this’’ 
and another to “silver”. We have, then, a single 
psychosis of the form “this-silver”, a “that-what”. 
The ‘Hhat ’’-element of this indeterminable “that-what” 
need not itself be illusorj^'; it is the “what ’’-element, 
the silverness, that is illusory. •In the whole experience, 
it will be sufficient to x)ostulate the illusory creation not 
of silver but of silver-ness. Similarly, when it is said 
that the jiva is a reflection, iilusoriness follows not for 
the jiva, but only for the jlvatva of Pure Consciousness. 
That this jivatva is an illusory creation any advaitin 
may admit without feaj* of denying the possibility of 
release. 

It is by no means cei*tain eitluu’ that the avaccheda 
view is inconsistent with sarvamukti. As Appayya 
himself has shomi towards the close of his Parinvala 
on I, i, 4, Vacasx)ati holds the avaccheda view, though, 
following the Sutrakara, he uses the analogy of reflec- 
tion legitimately enough. The jiva is not a reflectif)n, 
but he may be likened to a reflection for purposes of 
exposition. And Vacaspati would apx>cai- to be a 
behever in universal salvation, though he develops the 
.doctrine uowhei'e and makes only a castial i*efeionce to 
it.^“ But it is evident that to him at h'ast no incon- 
sistency was apparent in holding together the views of 
avaccheda and sarvamukti. Appayya ’s o\vn criticism 
of the avaccheda view is not quite sound.“^ The i>oint 

•30 See the Bhdniati on Ved, Bu., II, lii, 40 (Anantakr^na Sastri’s 
edition, p. €17). 

31 See foot-note to the translation of section 4-21, Chapter IV, also 
Acytita Hrsofi-nanda's comment. The latter is translated h^re. “I’hi.s is 
to be considered here; iutelUsence is of itself ctenuiliy releast^d. For 
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The realisation of this is I'eleasc ; it may be delayed raoi'e 
or less, but can never be denied. tSince the avaccheda 
view has no objection to employ reflection as an illustra- 
tion, here too may be accepted the view that till the final 
release of all, release consists in attaining the status of 
isvara, though this is most intelligible on the view that 
the jiva is a reflection of isvara. 

What causes real difficulty, however, is the position 
of isvara on the avaccheda view. Pure intelligence is 
Brahman; defined intelligences are the jivas; where 
does Isvara come in ? The difficulty seems great on the 
views which lecognise a single maya or nescience and 
locate it in Brahman. Brahman as defined by maya in 
its totality appears as Isvara; as defined by the many 
parts of maya, it appears as the jivas ; as undefined it is 
Brahman. Such a solution is possible even on the 
hypothesis of a plurality of mayas or nesciences; 
as defined by those mayas taken collectively. Brahman 
will be isvara; as defined by them singly, it will 
be the jivas. Akasa as defined by a group of trees 
is called a forest; as defined by each particular tree, it 
is called a tree. On this analogy, then, Isvara, who is 
Brahman defined by maya, would be a kind of eolleetiye 
jiva. lie would stand to the jiva in niucli the same’ 
relation as Society or Humanity to individual men. 
Such a concjcption is hardly adequate. Creation an’d 
desti’uction generally attributed to Isvara can hardly 
be attributed to a collective soul. Society may constu’ve 
men and govern them ; it can hardly be said to make 
them or destroy them 4.‘xcept in a figurative sense. 
This is, however, not a serious <lifficulty for 
any Hindu philosophical system, since no such 
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system admits the creation or destmetion of souls. 
As foi* the creation of the material world, since 
even individual souls are seen to he capable in 
some measure of fashioning their objects of enjoyment, 
it does no great violence to imagine the collective soul as 
creating and destroying the material universe. The 
more serious defect of the view, however, is that isvara 
thus conceived can hardly occupy the same place as the 
(lod of religion. Tlie collective soul is sure to command 
a certain degree of loyalty even as Society and 
Humanity; but it can command little of religious awe 
and adoration. Clod has to be not merely immanent, but 
also transcendent ; the tianscendence is secured in that 
the collective soul is more than the indhddual; but the 
tr*anscendence is not great enough to constitute a 
rnaihcd difference of quality as well; for it is 
this difference which is imj)lied by the conception 
of Clod as a ore, not a difference of degree alone. That 
is why movements like the Religion of Humainty can 
niwcir secure a permanent foundation. Isvara cannot 
be merely a collective soul. 

It is possible to over-einphasise this aspect of 
transcendence. This is done by the view which holds 
Isvara to be Brahman’s reflection in maya, while the 
jivas are Brahman’s reflection in avidya; avidya is dis- 
tinguished from maya in that while pure sattva is 
predominant in the latter, impure sattva is dominant 
in the foimer. Such an account would be defective in 
two ways. Reducing Isvara too to a reflection, it would 
make him almost as helpless as the jiva. Such an 
Isvara could hardly control the jivas; for, who ever 
heard of one reflection controlling another? Much less 
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can He sympathise or help. Whatever may he ihe 
merits of the reflection theory, there is little io be said 
for that variety of it which holds Isvara too to be a 
reflection. 

Coming back, then, to the avaccheda view, we shall 
have to turn to some form of it which gives Isvara a 
better position than that of a collective soul. The view 
that nesciences are many and that they .are located in 
the jivas would seem to be more suitable. On this view, 
Isvara is the content of the nesciences, while the jiA^as 
are their loci. Neither Brahman nor JsAair.a may ho. 
treated as the locus, since this would conflict with their 
eteiaial perfection. We have to say, of course, that 
ignorance like everything else is in Brahman, but this 
is ditferent from the assertion that it belongs 
to Br,ahman. It belongs to the jivas; and since jivas 
are many, a plurality of nesciences is also assumed.'^^ 
The content of the nescience is Isvara. This is what it 
me.ans in other words: foi* Brahman as pure intelli- 
gence there is no question of attributes like omniscience, 
omnipotence etc. It is the jlva who suffers from his 
finitude, and feels the lack of these perfections. If 
they did not belong to his essential nature he would 
never know of their non-existence; even in feeling their 

32 The assumption of many Saktis for one avidya may reconcile the 
singleness.' of avidya with the plurality of the jivas; on such a view, 
however, we have still to say that a 5akti of avidya is destroyed when a 
particular soul is released; though this is not to say that avidya itself *is 
destroyed (thus implying the simultaneous release of all jivas), it is yet 
difficult to see how a Sakti can be destroyed without affecting the possessor 
of the Sakti, for dakti and its possessor are fundamentally non-different. 
From this point of view, it is simpler to assume a multiplicity of nesciences, 
one of these being destroyed on the release of each jiva. 
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absence, he transeemls his apx)arcnt ftnitude; if he does 
not realise them fully in his own nature it is because of 
his ignorance; this ignorance belongs to him as jiva; it 
relates to the pei-f eel ions which he lacks and which he 
considers as embodied elsewhere; the embodiment of 
these is Jsvara who is Ihus the content of nescience, as 
contrasted with the jiva wdio is but the locus. While 
the loci of Ihe various nesciences are difEerent, Iheir 
content is in all cases the same Isvara. Every nescience 
is bipolar, ivith isvara at one end and a particular jiva, 
at the other. 



When knowledge comes to any jiva there is realisation 
of the perfection about which there ivas ignorance; 
and thei'e is mergin' of that jiva with Isvara. But so 
long as even a single nescience exists the polarity 
of Isvara-jiva persists; and the jiva that has attained, 
the statue of isvara cannot m«)ve further and be identi- 
fied with Brahman. 'Jdns final merger will be possible 
only when the said iiolai'ity disapi>ears by the ultimate 
destruction of all nesciences. The view, therefore, that 
"release until the final release of all is but the attainment 
of the state of Isvara squares even with this variety i>f 
the avaccheda theory of the jiva. A further merit of 
the present view is that it avoids the defects of over- 
stressing the aspects of God’s iimnanence or 
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tTanseendeiiee. God is immanent in this view since 
'He is the internal ruler ; He is not merely the content 
of their ignorance, but also the inspirer of their limited 
knowledge and activity ; the jivas would not know, feel 
or act even to the limited extent that they do but foi* 
tlieir fundamental identity with the omniscient and 
omnipotent God ; the life of the jlva as jiva is possible 
only because his energies are fragments of the energies 
of the Xiord. But at the same time the jlva is ignorant 
of the Lord; between his capacities and the Lord’s, the 
difference is great enough to be one of quality; He is 
moie than any jlva or all jivas put together; for of all 
the nesciences together He is tlic wielder,^^ while the 
jivas are not the controllers of the nescience said to Ix' 
located in them, but are under its influence, on tlie 
contrary.”* A collective jlva would be under the 
influence of collectiv^e maya, whereas Iscara is Ihc over- 
lord of maya. The avaecheda view of the jlva is thus 
more in unison with the essentials of our conception of 
God, while it makes room for the doctrine of universal 
salvation so convincingly pressed by Appayya.”® 

33 ‘*mayinam tu mahe^varam” : Upa., IV, 10. 

34 The jlva would not be what he Is but for noBcience; in a fienso be 
is the product of nescience; how then can he be the locus of nesci^'nreT 
The answer lies in pointing to the beginningless nature of nescience. An 
earlier nescience i>roduces the jlva who becomes the locus of subsequent 
nescience. This means infinite regress, which, however, is no defect in, 
what is admittedly phenomenal and indeterminable. That, indeed, 
constitutes the nescience-character of nescience; tad eva 'vidyanam 
avidyStvam. 

36 For a statement of all views as to the relation of the jiva and 
I^vara, see section 2*31 and its sub-sections. Chapter I. The sub-sections 
of section 2*32 discuss the unity or plurality of the jlva and of nescience. 
A fuller statement of the other views has been avoided in the Introduction. 
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XII. 

The entire choir of heaven and furniture of the 
earth being reduced to illusion by the advaitin, he has 

since It will lead to undue prolixity besides serving no purpose. A great 
deal of unnecessary refinement was introduced about the time of 
Vidyaranya. Such, for instance, is the tendency to recognise a kutastUa 
intelligence or a witness-iiitelligence as distinct from the jiva, isvara 
and Brahman, Fortunately the interests of parsimony have repeatedly 
prevailed and we find the counter-tendency to assimilate those extianeous 
entitles to those already recognised. Thus the witness-intelligence ha.s 
been sought to be identified with a form of isvara or a form of the jiva 
(see sub-sections of section 5*111, Chapter I), There is a variety of th.e 
pratibimba-vada, known as abliasa-\ada; llieabliasa is considered to be 
wholly illusory, while the reflection , in some views, is real, 
being Identical with the prototype; hence the distinction between 
the two theories; this view is not noted by Appayja, but 
is mentioned by Madhustidana Sasaiavati in the u ; the 

following is a translation of what he has to say on the whole topic of the 
distinction between jiva and Isvara; ‘'The self conditioned by ignorance, 
who has come to be Identilled with ignorance, is, because of non-discrimi- 
nation from the appearance (abliasa) of the intelligence that is Himself, 
culled the internal ruler, the witness, the cause of the world; and he, 
who is conditioned by the intellect, w*ho has come to be identified v/ith 
that, is, because of non-discrimination of the appearance (abhasa) 
(therein) of the intelligence that is Himself, called the jiva, the agent, 
the enjoyer, and the cogniser; thus tho Vartikakarapada. Because of the 
diffeienco of the intellect with each body, there is difference in the 
appearances of intelligence present therein; hence even the intelligence 
nen-discriminated therefrom is cognised as if different. Because of the non- 
Uifference,* however, of ignorance, and because of the non-existence of 
difference in the appearance of intelligence present therein, in the case of 
the witness-intelligence non-discriminated from that (ignorance) there is 
at no time whatever the manifestation of difference. And on this view, in 
respect of the words 'That, thou* etc., there is but exclusive secondary 
Implication; for, in respect of the conditioning adjunct together with tlie 
appearance (therein), there is abandonment of the sense expressly 
signified (by those words) ; while the appearance too is indeterminable, 
as distinct from the inert and the non-inert. That is stated in the 
^ank^cpai'drlraka: ‘Again, when the word Brahman comes to have foi: 
express significance ignorance together with the appearance therein (o| 
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to account for successful practical activity in the world. 
There is no doubt that even the illusory is practically 

intelligence), then the word 1 comes to have individuation for its express 
significance; but on that view there is exclusive secondary implication/ 
Nor may it be said that since bondage is for the api>earance alone, while 
there is release for pure intelligence, there is difference of loci for bondage 
and release, as well as the iininteiligibility of activity (on the part of the 
appearance) for its own destruction; for, bondage is admitted even of 
pure intelligence, through the channel of the appearance. That has been 
said by the Vartikakarapada : ‘This aione is what is evil, according to us, 
viz., the experience of the self as a transmigrator\ Therefore it is only 
the (defective) appearance of pure intelligence that is bondage; and the 
removal thereof is release; thus there is nothing irreconcilable. Or else, 
even the intelligence non-discriminated from llie appearance is the exprt ss 
significance of the words ‘That thou art'; therefore, since there is non- 
abandonment of part of what is expressly signified, on tiiis view there is 
but the exclusive-non-exclusive secondary implication; hence tlitre is no 
defect whatsoever. It is this view which is called ahiiCtmivCHla. Tlio 
prototype intelligence conditioned by ignorance is isvara; intelligence 
as rellected by ignorance defined by the internal organ and its residual 
impressions is the jiva: thus the author of the i ivarana. Intelligence 
reflected in ignorance is I6vara; intelligence reflected in the intellect 
is the jiva; the prototype intelligence conditioned by ignorance is the pure; 
thus the author of the f:^ank.yepa^a)iraka. On these two views, the 
diversity of the jivas is because of the differences of intellect. Because 
of the reality of the reflection, in respect of the words ‘That, thou* etc., 
theic is but cxclusi ve-non-exelusive secondary implication. It is this view 
that they call the pmiihtmha-vCidu. Intelligence made the content of 
ignorance is isvara: and that which is the locus of ignorance is the jiva; 
thus says Vacaspati Misra. And on this view, because of the diversity^of 
iguoiance, there is diversity of jivas. And for each Jiva the world is* 
different, since material causality of the world belongs to the jiva alone, 
as conditioned by his own ignorance. (This is only one possible inter- 
pretation of Vacaspati's view. For another, perhaps a sounder, view, see 
Brahmananda's commentary on the mddhantalnndu, p. 117; also the 
introduction to the Bhamatl, TPH edn.). And even recognition (of a* 
common world) is because of similarity, while I^vara’s causality is figu- 
rative, as being the substrate of the jiva’s ignorance together with the 
world created (therefrom). It is this which is the avacahida^vada. The 
prototype intelligence conditioned by ignorance is 16 vara and intelligence 
reflected in ignorance is the jiva; pure intelligence unconditioned by 
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efficient to a limited extent. The water of the dream 
qu(*nclies the thirst in the dream. But is practical 
efficien('3’ limit(>d to the same gi'ade of reality us that 
which is efficient '{ While some schools incline to this 
opinion, the Advaitavidyacarya holds that pmctical 
efficiency may be even of a higheu- grade of i-eality. The 
need for such a view comes thus. The hostile critic of 
advaita wants to know how non-dualism is known to bo 
the truth. Presumably because it is based on a valid 
nuians of kno\\ic‘dgX‘., say, revelation. But now we have 
revelation as jirainana, non-dualism as the iirameya, he 
who aiiprehends non-dualism as the iiramiitr; in spite 
of this three-fold distinction how can it be said that 
non-dualism is the truth and that it is established by 
Scripture' i The only answei- is that all tlu'se distinc- 
tions, though existent, are not absolutely real. The 
pramana, then, is not absolutely real; how can it tell us 
anything valid about absolute reality ? The reply 
would be that though belonging only to the empirical 
grade of reality, the practical efficiency of the pramana 
may be that of a higher grade, that though pramana 
can never be absolutely real, it may yet make known the 
absolutely real. For such a position, analogies are not 
.wanting* in ordinary expeiience. The dream of a 
damsel produces consequences which, far from being 
siiblated, persist in waking experience; similarly in the 
case of a snake-dream. In the former we have a 
persistent mental exaltation, in the latler w’e have a 

ignorance is lAvara* whaf is conditioned by ignorance is the jiva; either 
of those, as the principal conclusion of the Vedanta, is what is called the 
eka-jiva-vada. It is this that they call . (pp. 112 — 118, 

Advaitamaftjari edition). For further intoiTiiation about the drsti-sr^U* 
vada, see section 3*71, its subsections, and section 3*72, Chapter II. 
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persistent bodily trembling etc., consequent on fear. It 
is ti'ue tliat trembluig etc. continue even after the 
illusory snake of \Aaking experience is known to be 
illusory; here the iiersisteiice is explained on the basis 
of I'csidual impressions (samskilra). But where the 
snake was dreamt of, the ti*embling and the snake belong 
to different orders of expei'iencc. The appeal to 
sainslclara is therefore not possible; even if such an 
appeal is made it comes only to this — that residual 
impressions belonging to one grade of reality can 
produce practical effects of another grade of reality; 
and this is just the conclusion sought to be established. 
If there were not such practical efficiency, why should 
people desire pleasant di'eams and hate unpleasant 
dreams? Nor may it bo said that even in dream there 
is something real, A'^iz., the cognition of the dream 
content and it is that Avhich accounts for the practical 
efficiency; for this cognition is no moi-e than the cogni- 
tive aspect of the dream-experience; and Avhen the 
experience as a whole is said to be illusory, that aspect 
too is but illusory and assumptiA^e. The fact of 
immediacy may perhaps claim not to be assumptive; 
for it is a fact that the dream is exxierienced. But 
immediacy as such cannot adequately account for tliq 
practical effects in their gradation. He that has kissed 
a girl in the dream has more happiness than he who has 
merely seen one ; he that has been bitten by a snake in ‘ 
the dream has more fear than he who has merely' 
touched one. The inunediaey is common to all .these 
without distinction, but the practical efficiency varies as 
shown by the grades of happiness and fear. It is esta- 
blished thus that the .practical efficiency of an 
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experience may belong to a higher grade of reality than 
that experience. The inerely apparent have empiri- 
cally real effeets and the empirically i cal may tnilminate 
in absolute reality’. The proposition will not appear so 
paradoxical if we remember that when we speak of 
effect, we mean not a bare consequent in time, but the 
manifestation of what is latent. And eoc, hypothesi what 
is latent being absolute reality, there is no contradiction 
in its becoming manifest in the highest type of 
empirically valid experience, viz., Brahma-sfik.^tkai‘a. 

It is possible to go a step further and say ihat far 
from practical efhciency requiring to be explained in 
the case of the indeterminable, it is the indeterminable 
alone that can be practically efficient. For, the efficient 
is neither i-eal noi‘ unreal. If it were wholly real it 
would be pci'fect, partless, free from change. Whence 
then can there be activity or efficiency? The self alone 
is the i*eal, and the self knows no change. It is no good 
to itself or another ; not to itself because it ha.s no wants 
to sat isfy, not to others, since there arc no others. The 
unreal, again, like the horns of a hare cannot bo active 
or (efficient, since it is non-existent. Fffieiency then 
recluires existence, short of reality ; it is only that, which 
is neither real nor unreal that can possess practical 
efficiency. This interesting argument is developed in 
the Advaitavidyamiikura but does not figure in the 
'HSiddhmitcdesa, though one might have expected it 
there. 

XIII. 

A more fundamental objection to the illusion doc- 
trine attacks the status of that doctrine itself. Is that 
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illusory or not ? If not, we have, besides Brahman, at 
least one other reality, viz., this doctrine; hence non- 
dualism fails. If, on the other hand, that too is illusory, 
then the world, whose illusoriness, is illusory, is 
consequently real; thus again non-dualism has to be 
abandoned. The present work gives two replies, both 
of which are interesting. What is denied by us is the 
reality of the world, and that which denies, viz., illusori- 
ness, need not bo more I'eal than what is denied; 
instances ai’e known of eiToi' and delusion being 
removed not by absolute truth, but by other error and 
delusions ; the illusorineSs of the world may then have 
the same grade of reality as the world of ether etc., not 
absolute reality.’’® On the face of it, the argument is 
not very satisfactory. One would expect the sublater 
to have a higher degree of reality than the sublatcd. 
Further, while the proof is not yet ct)jnplcte about the 
world of ether (*tc. not being real, it would seem to be; 
begging the question to say that illusoriness may he of 
the same grade of reality as the world of ether etc., and 
need not be absolute. If illusoriness had been proved, 
it would be valid to maintain that that itself may be 
illusory; but illusoriness cannot be proved until there* 
is resolved the apparent absurdity of illusoriitess being 
illusory without the content being absolutely real. 

The olher answer mentioned by Ai)payya is* a 
trifle more subtle. W e say that nacre-silver is illusory,^ 
since when nacre is cognised to bo such, i.e., when there 
is the right intuition of the substrate of the nacre-silver 
experience, there is conflict with non-nacreity ; the 

36 See aection 4*61» Chapter II. 
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silvei'ness, ■which is illusory, is not opposed to the non- 
silverness of the substrate. When there is cognition of 
the world, its illusoriness is not l emoved, as nacreity is 
not removed when nacre is perceived to be such ; hence 
it is opposed to the non-illusoriness of the world, in the 
same way as nacreity is opposed to non-nacreity. The 
very (cognition of the world, then, makes out both itself 
and its illusorim^ss to be illusory.®^ Here again, it is 
diffi<;ult to see bow the petitio principii is avoided. 
When nacre is perceived as nacre, its nacreity cannot 
be removed; thnt is self-evident if not tautologous. The 
])arallel statement, would bo “When the world is per- 
ceived as the world, its worldliness cannot be removed.” 
What is a.ctually stated, however, is that its illusorin<:SS 
cannot be removed; an.d what we are ox^posing all the 
time is the possibility of asserting illusoriness intelli- 
gently in res])eet of the universe. If the world wove 
appi'eliended as illusory, its illusoriness would be 
opposed to non-illusoriness; but according to the ciitio 
the woi'ld cannot be ax^prehended as illusory, since tlie 
concept of illusoriness cannot intelligibly tit in with 
non-dualism. We seem to be really in an impasse. 

. To do the advaitin justice he has independent 
pl'oofs of the illusoriness of the world. The criticism 
.of the allegation that perception cognises a world of 
difference has been already set forth. Other proofs 
.oit'pend on the fact of the world being the object of hnil e 
cogiiition, on its being sublatablc and so on. But all 
these proofs have to surmount the logical obstacle set 
up by the critic, an obstacle based on the Law of 


37 See section 4*62, Chapter II. 
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Excluded Middle. If your illusoriness is itself an illu- 
sion, the world must be real ; if not, illusoriness itself is 
real; in either case, non-dualism is impossible. The 
discussion in the Advaifavid^dmtiMtra is fuller and 
more interesting’. This is the nerA’e of the ai’gnment. 
The difficulty seems to arise from our imagining that a 
qualification can apply only to something otluo* than 
itself, not both to itself and others; illusoriness is a 
qualification we predicate ; and the subject f >f lliat ])rt'di - 
cation cannot itself be illusory ; tlie illusory illusion 
must be I’oal. But sureB" nothing can be farther fi-om 
truth. AVhen we predicate “reality” or “knowability” 
do these qualifications have to apply only to what is 
itself not real or knowable 'I we not say that 

Reality is real, just as much as that it is knowable ? 
And, on the contrary, would it make any sense if wc; 
maintained that the subject of the x>redieation of r<'ality 
is other than real? The illusoriness of illusion is a 
p.aradox assuredly, but no greater paradox than the 
affirmation of the reality of the real. The whole of 
finite experience abounds in such paradoxes, just 
because it is finite and mediated, while- absolute expt>- 
I'ience is impartite. Our knowledge itself is a pai-adox ; 
for it cannot be of the unknown, sincei thci’o can be no 
activity (not even cognition) in i-espect of what is uu- 
kno^vn ; nor can it be in respect of the known, that being 
already known ; if it be said to be of the partly kno’evn^ 
does the cognitive activity apply to the knovm i)art dr 
the unknown ? In either case we have the same diffi- 
culties over again. The conclusion that we are driven 
to is not that our knowledge is perfect, but tliat it is an 
imperfect relational appearance of the supra-relational 
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perfect knowlc(lf?o. Wo dra^Y n shiiilar couclusion in 
respect of the illusoriness of illusion. In any caso the 
appeal to Excluded Middle is beside the point. If the 
ad\'aitiii said tlutt the illusoriness of illusion is true, 
absolutely real, then the ci-itic mij:^ht argue to the reality 
(tf the substrate of the illusion. ^ But just as ilhlsoi-iness 
may be illusory, this illusoriness may again be illusoiy ; 
and the possibility is not inherently absurd since as we 
have said “illusoriness”, like “reality” and “know- 
ability”, may be predicated both of itself and others. 

The ci'itic may put tlu' difficulty in this way; we 
say that a particular exjierience, say that of naci c silver, 
is an illusion ; we pi’edicate illusoriness of it; in proving 
that pivdicate, illusoriness of the illusion is the probous; 
is this illusoriness itself illusoiy.^ Then, not merely 
nacre-silver and the like but even real ex]ieriences like 
that, of a pot may be substrates of this illusory illusori- 
ness ; thus the probans as residing- both in the I'eal and in 
illusions would be inconstant; even the real coloui* of 
pot etc. is copresent with a substi ate which is illusorily 
illusory. kSucIi an argument ])ro( eods on the assump- 
tion that we prove illusoi-iness be(;ause of illusoriness 
and that this probans if illusoiy would be inconstant. 
M^e do not start in-oving illusoriness by illusoriness, 
because of infinite regress. Our proofs of illusoriness 
are based on other well known grounds, such as being 
the object of finite cognition; and illusoi-iness being so 
cognised is also proved to be illusory on the same 
ground. Nor does the alleged inconstancy of the 
probans amount to anything ; for in our final conclusion, 
we do not admit the pot etc. or its colour etc. to be real. 
The whole world we say is illusory. Illusoriness is not 
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soiuctliing outside of this world, but part of it; hence 
there is nothing repugnant to reason in that too being 
illusory. No doubt, within our tinite expiu'ience we have 
a ditference establislied between naca'c-silver and its 
illusoriiiess. The former is merely apparent (pi'ati- 
bhasika) while the latter is empirical (vyavaharika). 
33ut this difterence is established by a pramiana, whereas 
there is no prainana for distinguishing the illusoriness 
of illusoriness from illusoriness. 

It may be argued that if nacre-silver, the substrate 
of illusory illusoriiiess, is illusory, the self too may be 
i]lusor.\', as the substrate of illusory illusoriiiess; foi*, 
Some s.ystems do hold the self to be illusory; and that 
belief is illusory aceoriling to those who believe in the 
self; but on this very ground, it ought to be an illusion 
in the same way as nacie-silvcr. It is clear that such 
an argument can at best show the possibHitij of the self 
too being delusive ; it cannot establish it as a certainty. 
Nor we do not say that iiacre-silver is illusory, because 
it is the substrate of illusory illusoriness ; we say rather 
that, as it is an illusion, it is the substrate of illusory 
illusoriiiess. To argue back to the self being an illusion 
because it is the substrate of illusoiy illusoriiiess is 
wiiolly imjustified. But there is certainly a possibility, 
because of similarity to nacre-silver in this respect.. 
This possibility is, however, negatived by Scripture 
which teaches the i*eality of the sell , and by reasoningj i 
which demands both a witness of and a limit to the 
process of sulilation. V/e do not say that the •self is 
j-eal because it is unsublatable, but because, as the 
witness even of sublation, it is self-certifying and self- 
evideiK-ed. Everything finite perishes up to the self; 
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but tlu^ self does not ]ierisb, even because it is the self 

of all, j'oa, even of the doubtei-. Non-eontradi(dion oi' 

cohcreiiec (the two are negative and positive aspeeis of 

one and the samajirineiple) is of itself barren as the test 

of truth; its coiuplenient is self-manifestation. The 

self alone is self-manifest; and if we hold that tln^ self is 

» 

not illusory, it is not nwrely because it is unsublated, 
but because it is self -manifest and unsublated. 
Descartes was fundamentally right when ho asserted the 
impossibility of thinking away the tliinker. His error 
lay ill constituting an independent reality of this Si^lf 
after eliminating evcrylhing that could possibly be its 
coiit(*nt. The advaitin uses nearly the same woi-ds and 
ajipears to follow the same jiath; but he is saved from 
the final error when he equates the individual with the 
universal self and identifies it with experience, not with 
one aspect of it — the experiencer. 

XIV. 

The self is one, infinite, universal. Nor because of 
this is there the eontingence of all persons having the 
same experience of pleasure or pain at the sanie time; 
for these are qualities of the internal organs, which 
define the one Self, and hence vary with each jiva as 
defined by the respective internal oi gans. Agency and 
enjoyership do not belong to pure intelligence; they 
belong to it as identified with the body, mind etc., or 
as transferred to it by superimpositioii from the body, 
ifiind etc. It does not follow that because the body, 
mind .etc. are the loci of the above-mentioned distinc- 
tions, they themselves are real ; for the distinctions being 
assumiitive, their loci too may be assumiitive. He who 
is dissatisfied with this explanation of distinction 
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(vyavastha) can find no greatei' satisfaction in the 
hypothesis of a plurality of selves — ^infinite or atomic. 
Apart from the difficulty of conceiying- plurality 
togetlicr with pervasiveness, we fuid that the latter 
attribute stands in the way of distinguishing the 
experiences of different souls; for, being infinite, every 
soul is without distinction capable of being in contact 
with everything — an object in the present, an impres- 
sion of the past or the unseen potency due to past acts. 
Nor does the atomicity of souls offer a way out, IIow can 
the atomic Caitra have cxptnaence of pleasure or pain 
or both together in dilTei'ent parts of his body ? If some- 
how he may be said to liave such experience, why should 
he not experience IMaitra’s pleasure and pain as well, 
since the different parts of his own bodj^ are not- less 
removed from him than Maitra’s body ? When along 
with atomicity there is also the relation of part and 
whole (amsa and ainsin) as between jiva and Brahman, 
the possibility of explaining the distinction of happiness 
and misery (sukha-duhkha- vyavastha) disappears 
jaJtogether. For, between pai-t and whole there is a 
relation of difference cmn non-dift'erence. The jiva’s 
experiences would thus be shaied by Brahman ; eveij if 
they should somehow be compensated in Ihe t.ota'l 
perfection that is Brahman, another jiva in so far as. 
it is non-different from Brahman would share the 
experiences of the original jivd, which too is non- 
different from Brahman; thus there would be inter- 
mixture of the happiness and misery of different jivas 
even on this hypothesis.®* 

38 See sections 5*3 to 5*216 and 6*61 to 6*6222, Chapter II. 
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XV. 

Ignorance of one’s essential nature being tlie cnuse 
of all superiniposition and consequent misery, release 
consists in the destruction of that by knowledge. The 
knowledge meant is the immediate, final and unshakable 
intuition of oneself as identical with the one real that is 
neither knower nor known, neither agent nor enjoym- 
nor object of enjoyment, but Pui'e (Consciousness, the 
substrate of the appearance of Jill these distinctions. 
’I’Ik^ distinctions, however, persist nj) to the said realisa- 
tion; and tlie activitit's consequent on the distinctions, 
such as engaging in ritual and so on, have their own 
contribution to make in arriving at that realisation. 
AccoT'ding to one Tuain school, that of the Vivarana, 
knowledge itself is the result of such activities, through 
the purification of the self, while, accoi'ding to the 
othcj- sdiool, that of the Jihamail, such a(ds instil only 
the desir(‘ to know.=’“ The fact that independent fruit 
of various kinds is prescribed for the various rites does 
not stand in the way of their subserving knowledge too; 
for, the latter results only when such activity is aided by 
suitable auxiliacy causes like hearing the Vedanta, 
reflection^ thereon and repeated contemplation of the 
truth taught therein. In any case since the subsidiari- 
hess to kmnvledge is only through the channel of 
purification, these activities are not proximate (sanni- 
patya) but remote auxiliaries (arad-upakaraka). For 
renunciation too, as for the performance of kaima, there 
is need ; the two in«ay belong either to different classes of 

39 See sections 1*1 and 1*2, Chapter III, 
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people or to dMerent stages of life; and its utility may 
be through an apurya generated tluireby or through the 
seen fruit of securing non-distractiou^" from tlie hearing 
(study) of the Vedanta. 

The study etc., of the Vedanta would seem to be in 
any case tlie indispensable x">reliininary to realisation. 
Tt is, however, maintained by Bharat, Itirtha that this is 
only one of the two i)aths taught b.y the Lord, viz., 
sahkhya and yoga. The path of yoga is that of eontem- 
jdation, whoso object is the attributcless Brahman, not 
the lowei' Bi'alnnan, as in saguna meditations. The 
possibility of such contcTnidation is mentioned in the 
Pi'asiia TTpanisad and the negation of it elsewliere is 
only api^arent, being on a x^ar with statements that 
Brahman is not that which is known. The path of yoga 
leads to the same goal as that of sahkhya; there is need 
for two paths because of difference in the cax^acity of 
those interested (adhikarins). Yoga is suitable for 
those who, because of dullness of intcillect, failure to 
find a skilled preceptor and so on, are not able to eng’nge 
in inquiry into the Vedanta, though from the Vedanta 
leamt by adhyayana they have a superficial knowledge 
of the oneness of Brahman and the self. On the face 
of things it would appear that such a person cannot 
successfully intuit Brahman. He sets forth armed with 
ignorance, not knowledge; his method is hit oi* miss 
guess-work; but none the less he will succeed, though 
with some delay ; for, even guess-work is not destined to 
fail invariably; it very often succeeds.*^ 

40 Sections 1*21, 2, 2 'll, 2*12, 2*13, Chapter HI. 

41 See section 3*1, Chapter III. 
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What is valuable about this position is the 
libei*alising tendency it indicates. The supreme truth 
of non -dualism .is not the prize of the few ; it is not the 
treasured possession of intellectual aristocrats. If it is 
true that reality is one and that the jivas are identical 
with that one, no self can be hopelessly far from the 
realisation of that unity. It may be that those of keener 
and clearer intellect are much nearer the intuition ; the 
paths followed by others are none the less paths to the 
one goal, despite their circumlocution. Truth being a 
perfect orb, you are bound to encompass it sooner or 
later, no matter where you start from and in which 
direction you go. This is all in the true catholic spirit 
of Hinduism. But there is I'oom to doubt whether 
intellectual certitude is not a necessary preliminary to 
the final realisation. A man may happen to make a 
correct guess; but that guess is of no value to him or 
othci's until it is vciafied by observation; and when it is 
verified we have intellectual certitude. It may, of 
course, be said that this ascertainment has not been 
ai'i'ived at though intellectual processes. There is the 
guess followed by the experience which guarantees the; 
gue^s; in the light of that experience the intellect too 
may be satisfied secondarily; but the certitude which is 
gj.ven in experience has not been arrived at through the 
intellect. There is assuredly a great deal to be said for 
this point of view. All that a tiue philosopher can 
insist on is the synoptic vision ; he need not and indeed 
should not insist that this should be an intellectual 
visioil too. The man who trades in concepts is not 
intrinsically superior to him who trades in sounds and 
colours. The vision beatific may come through artistic 

S 1—8 
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ns through intellectual channels and the truly moral 
man, who has lost all thought of himself in the narro\v 
sense, is not necessarily farther from realisation than 
the artist or the philosopher. This much, however, the 
philosopher can claim, viz., that his particular weapon, 
tlie intellect, is the sole critic of all achievement and that 
where this critic does not function the chances of going- 
astray arc much greater. But this comes to nolliing 
more than the admission of Bhai atitirtha that the path 
of yoga involves delay. 

XVI. 

About that which is directly the instrumo^it 
(karana) of intuition there are divei-gont vic^ws, some 
holding that deep meditation is the karana, while others 
claim that position for the mind or the principal texts 
of the Vedanta. Thei-e is no doubt about the need for 
everyone of these factors, the dispute being only abf)ut 
the primacy of one or the other. Of special interest in 
this connection is the discussion as to whether the mind 
is or is not a sense-organ and whether verbal testimony 
can of itself gcnei-ate immediate apprelumsion. The 
Blulmatl school holds that the final intuition cannot bo 
effective in destroying ignorance, which is immediate, 
unless it is itself immediate, that the immediacy can 
come only from the functioning of a sense-organ, and 
that, since no other sense-organ is oi)erative in the 
process of intuition by contemplation of the truth of 

42 To Madhusfldana Sarasvatl belongs the credit of claiming non-dual 
realisation to come through the channel of devotion (bhaVti). The 
language he employs Is strongly suggestive of artistic experience. See 
his Bhaktirasdvanam.; also the Biddhdntabindu, translated by P. M. Modi, 
Appendix 11. The view marks yet another stage In tlie liberalising of 
advaita, and seems to derive some Inspiration from Bharatitirtha. 
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nou-dualism, the mind must be admitted to be a sense- 
organ. It is true, as the objectors would say, that the 
mind is active in mediate cognition too. This need not, 
however, stand in the way of its recognition as a sense- 
organ; for, immediate cognition is not an invariable 
consequent of the functioning even of the recognised 
sense-oi'gaiis, since immediacy may be obstructed b>' a 
defect in the sense or the oibject. It is not evci*y ear that 
can apin-eciate music, but only the trained ear; the 
trained sense, like that of the yogin, can have immediate 
cognition of what we cannot perceive; the perfected 
mind of the siddha can intuit the Absolute though our 
minds cannot ; the need for discipline does not. detract 
from the sense-character of mind. 

Even granted this character, is it the. mind that is 
directly the cause of intuition or is deejj meditation the 
cause ^ Both views seem to find favour with different, 
writers. The school of thought which insists on deep 
meditation (prasaiikhyana) as the direct cause, claims 
Mandana as its strongest if not earliest adherent. This 
view came in for extensive criticisni even as early as 
the time of Huresvara who condeimis it in the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi. If the final intuition is true 
knowdedge one would expect its karana to be 
.a recognised means of knowledge (iiramana) and 
prasankhyana is not a praniana. The admission of mind 
as a sense-organ would get over this difficulty, because 
contact of sense with object is i)ercoption, and this is 
what happens when the mind through contemphitiou 
envisages the Absolute. In this case, we recognise no 
new praniana, but only a new variety of a well-known 
pramana. The Vivarana school, however, holds that 
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the principal texts of the Vedanta, such as “That thou 
art ’ are themselves directly the cause of the intuition, 
and that, though they work through the mind, the latter 
is not a sense-organ or the direct cause of immediate 
apprehension. Accordmg to this view, verbal know- 
ledge may of itself be immediate, though its content be 
not sensed. In the well known story of ten foolish men 
who started counting themselves after crossing a river 
and every time counted only nine since the enumerator 
was left out in each case, when the stranger starts 
eountijig, comes to the tenth man and says “Thou art 
the tenth”, there is hmnediate realisation of the whole 
party being safe and sound, though there is no sense- 
apprehension over and above what existed already with- 
out producing the said realisation. The followers of 
the Bhamatl view say that this is to beg the questit'ii; 
for the statement “Thou art the tenth” produces no 
intuition except through the mmd ; and we say that the 
mind is capable of producing that intuition because it 
is a sense-organ. The story of itself cannot negative our 
contention. The only legitimate criticism may direct 
itself to the presence or functioning of mind in mediate 
as well as immediate ai>prehension ; and the reply, to 
that has already been stated.'*® 

XVII. 

However final or superior or ultimate this intuition 
may be, it is yet in the form of the conditioned ; it is not 

43 On the whole topic see sections 4 and 5 of Chapter III/ togetiier 
with the sub-sections, the Kidpataru on the pp, lie; 118, 

Srirahgam edition, the Vcdantaparihhusd^ pp. 43 — 46 (Bombay edition 
with the ^ikhdmani) and The Ways of Knowing (D. M. Datta), 
pp. 53 — 58. 
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free from distinctions of knower and known ; though of 
the impartite, it is itself not impartite. Two questions 
naturally arise out of this position. When knowledge 
that destroys appearance is itself of the form of 
appearance, does it not I’equire another agent for its 
own destruction ? and if so, what is that other agent? 
Again, if the final cognition is impure, what is it that 
figures as the object of knowledge therein? It seems 
contradictory to assert that the pure is that object of 
know'ledge. What appears in a conditioned mode of 
cognition must itself be the conditioned. If so, how 
can there be realisation of the pure unconditioned 
Absolute ? And failing such realisation, how can there 
be release? 

It is admitted by all schools of advaita that the final 
psychosis, called the intuition of Brahman, has the 
capacity to annul not merely the rest of the world of 
appearance, but itself as well. Various analogies are 
employed to- illustrate this. The power of the clearing 
nut when mixed with muddy water, precipitates both 
itself and the mud already in the water; poison, 
administered as a drug, expels both itself and the poison 
alrjeady present in the system ; when grass is completely 
burnt up'by fire, the fire too dies out. It is not true 
.that for the destruction of the final psychosis, something 
over and above that psychosis is needed ; this something 
other is undoubtedly required when a pot etc. is 
destroyed, but to insist on that here would be to argue 
from iilegitimate analogy; one may as well argue that 
the final psychosis cannot be destroyed except by blows 
from a hammer or the like. The co-operation of time, 
unseen potency etc. is not denied, for they too exist 
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prior to the destruction of the final psychosis along 
with the destruction of the univei*se. Those who are 
still unsatisfied maintain that what destroj’’s both the 
universe and the intuition of Brahman is not the 
psychosis itself, which is inert, but the Brahman- 
intelligence, associated with that psychosis. Thus is 
avoided the apparent absurdity that the final psychosis 
causes its own destruction. Though, in its own nature, 
Brahman-intelligence is not inconsistent with error and 
delusion, being the substrate thereof, yet as associated 
with the final psychosis it destroys them; just as the 
smi which by itself does not destroy a piece of cotton 
yet does so when its rays are focussed thereon through a 
burning glass.^* Another ingenious solution would 
have it that the psychosis directly destroys ignorance 
alone; but since ignorance is the material cause of the 
entire miiverse of which the final psychosis too is a 
part, with the destruction of ignorance this i)sychosis 
too is destroyed. It should be noted that hej*e too the 
psychosis is itself the cause of its own destruction, 
though indirectly ; the difficulty if any in such a notion 
is only postponed by a stage. Its only merit, then, lies 
in its allowing for the continuance of the world-presen- 
tation for a while, even after the dawn of the final 
psychosis. But the persistence of the world for the 
released soul (not merely in respect of him and -for 
others who are lookers on and mireleased) seems ah 
unprovable and unnecessary hypothesis!. We cannot 
experience what the released souls exptu'ience ; while as 
for what they sau, much of it may depend on" our 
imaginative interpretation, even if we admit that those 

44 For the whole topic see section 7 and sub-sections, Chapter HI. 
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who make the statements are really released and not 
merely on the hriitk of release. The doctrine of 
jivan-inukti has been noticed earlier. All that may be 
noted here is that thei’e is no need to bolster up that 
doctrine by the hypothesis that Brahman-intuition 
destroys ignorance alone and not the universe. 

The second question offers greater difficulties. If 
Brahman is known as the content of a psychosis, how 
can it be jnire and imconditioned? That which enters 
into a i*olation as the content thereof must sui'oly be 
conditioned by that relation. This is the position of ' 
Vficaspati INlisra who says that the final intuition is of 
the conditioned (upahita).^’'’ If the relational form 
pei'sists even here land what is intuited is not the 
Absolute, what is the justification for calling this intui- 
tion final? The reply is that here there is no 
awareness of the condition or the conditioning, while 
there is awareness of Brahman alone. This is its 
distinction from psychoses of lower gi*adcs. Where 
the relationing has become so tenuous that it does not 
obtrude on consedousness, it is ready to be transcended 
in the fulness of the experience that is Brahman. It 
is not unintelligible that such knowledge takes us to the 
fhresholcf of release. But an awareness of the 
•conditioned which is yet not an awareness of the 
condition or the conditioning seems very difficult, if 
not impossible, to distinguish from an intuition of pure 
Brahman. Between the view which maintains the 
intuition of pure Brahman and the Bhamatl ^dew 
set forth earlier, the difference would thus seem to 

4B See the BTidmati, p. 78 (TPH edition). The note thereon, as also 
th^ relevant portion of the Kalpatani may also be looked up. 
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be more verbal than real. The truth seems to be this ; 
so long as one looks for what is apprehended in know- 
ledge, even the highest knowledge can. give only the 
conditioned Brahman, since we continue to look for 
what can enter into the knowledge-relation; but when 
we seek what is to be, realised throtifjh knowledge, as 
the fulfilment of knowledge through its transcendence 
in the infinite, impartite experience, what is thus known 
is the pure Brahman. The differences of view would 
seem to depend on the stressing of one or the other of 
the abovemen tioned aspects. But in any case the path 
to release is in and through knowledge ; no other path 
exists (na hyah panthia ’yanaya vidyate). 

In the preparation of this edition the following 
Manuscripts and printed texts have been used. 

1. A palm-leaf manuscript in Grantha characters, 
No. XXV B 10 of the Adyar Library, cited as Aj. 

2. A palm-leaf manuscript in Grantha characters. 
No. xxvi B 33 of the Adyar Library, cited as Ao. 

3. A palm-leaf manuscript in Tclugu characters, 
No. DC 4766 of the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Egm’ore, cited as E^. 

4. A palm-leaf manuscript in Telugu characters. 
No. DC 4764 of the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Egmore, cited as E 2 . 

5. A paper manuscript in Devanagari script, 
No. B 1885 of the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Egmore, cited as Eg. 
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6. The Kumbakonam edition (Advaitamanjarl 
Series), (cited as K). 

7. The Vizianagaram' Sanskrit Series edition, 
(This constitutes ’the basic text, cited as V, though in 
some ways it is very unsatisfactory). 

8. The Chowkhamba Press edition, (cited as B). 

9. The Jivananda Vidyasagara edition, Calcvitta, 
(cited as C). 

10. The Vani Vilas Press edition, Srirahgam (in- 
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Views and quotations have not been traced with as 
much success as could be wished. It is hoped to carry 
on the work of identification and publish a short 
Appendix at a future date. The rather elaborate divi- 
sion into sections and sub-sections will prove useful in 
such a cas^. The translation made in the pages of the 
T^andit is incomplete; and in most places it is too much 
of a pai’aphrase. An attempt has been made in the 
present translation to keep close to the text. The 
-transliteration tries to niake the text more easily 
intel]igd3le by splitting up long compounds into their 
comp.onen ts j oined together by hj^hens. This has neces- 
sitated the use of a double hyphen (=), where a word is 
broken up solely because the end of the line has been 
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reached; thus while “ajfianasraya” is ordinarily 
printed “ajnana-’^raya”, where the end of the line is 
reached with ‘^ajna”, it is printed “ajna=iia-’sraya”. 
The editor tenders his heart-felt thanks to all the 
scholars, both in the University and outside, who gave 
him their unstinted help. 


NOTE. 

The SiddMnfuleK^a seems to have had more than one commentary. 
The best known is that by Achyuta Krsbananda ; it is found in most 
printed editions of the text. There Is, in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Manuscript of a commentary by one Vi^vanatha 
Tirtha (I A 10). Tradition ascribes a commentary to Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl; no trace of this has been found so .far. The well known, 
advaltin, SadaSlva Brahmendra, wrote a verse compendium of this work, 
called the SiddhdntakalpavailU, A prose compendium by ^VSsudeva 
Brahmendra Sarasvatl, an advaitin who lived till recently, and another 
verse compendium by one Gahgadhara Sarasvatl are also In print; the 
former is called SiddMntale^atdtparyaaangrahali, and the latter YeddntOr 
siddhdntarsUktimaftjari. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1 *1 Nature of injunction in respect of hearing 

(studying) the .Vedanta. 

3 'll Three kinds of injunction, apurva-vidhi, 

niyama-vidhi and parisahkhya-vidhi. 

1 T2 Which of the above three is the sravana- 

vidhi 'I 

1 T21 Prakatdrtha view that it is apurva-vidhi. 

1 *122 Refutation of the above. 

1-131 It is a niyama-vidhi : one variety, to 

insist on the study of Vedanta. 

1 -132 Another variety : to insist on study of non- 

dual texts. 

1 -133 A third variety : to insist on study under a 

guru. 

1 -134 A fourth variety : to insist on the study of 

the Scriptures in the original. 

1-135^ A fifth variety: to insist on the study of 
the sruti, as contrasted with itihasas, 
puranas, &c. 

1-136 A sixth variety: to insist on hearing, as 

productive of immediate knowledge, in 
conjunction with reflection and contem- 
plation. 

1 -137 A seventh variety : to insist on hearing, as 

instrumental to mediate cognition alone. 
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All eighth Taricty: to insist on hearing, as 
certainly productive of immediate know- 
ledge, co-operating with the mind. 

A nintli variety: hearing means inquiiy 
which is insisted on for the removal of 
doubt and *erroi-. 

It is a parisaiikhyri-vidhi to prevent dis- 
traction by other activities. 

There is no vidhi at all. 

Study under a preceptor established other- 
wise. 

Study and adoption of dualist texts can be 
avoided only by the Lord’s gracje, not by 
a sravana-vidhi. 

Freedom from distraction established 
otherwise. 

Exclusion of works in the vernacular 
tongues secured otherwise. 

The need for inquiry &c. established by 
their utility, obseiwed in experience. 

Definition of Bralmian; creation etc. each 
a definition. 

All three activities together constitute the 
definition. 

Brahman is the material cause. 

Is it pure Brahman or Isvara or the jiva"^ 

Pure Bi-ahman as upadana. 

I.svara as upadana. 
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Both Isvara and the jiva as material 
causes. Difference between avidya and 
■■ inaya. 

Another variety of the above view. 

Both ai‘e mate rial causes though there is 
no distinction between maya and avidya. 

Isvai'a as the cause of the empirical and 
jiva as the cause of the illusory world. 

Jiva alone is the cause of all, even 
Isvaratva being posited by himself in 
himself. 

Is not. mayil the mfaterial cause? 

Maya as parinamy-upadaiia, Brahman as 
vivarto- ’padana. 

Brahman alone as upadana. 

]yia\'a is only dvara-karana. 

Maya is only an auxiliaiy (sahakari). 

IMaya alone is the upadmia ; Brahman is so 
only figuratively. 

Distinction between jiva and Tsvara. 

Isvara and the jiva are both reflections. 

Prakatcirtha view: Isvara is the reflection 
in the single maya, jivas i-eflections in 
its many diverse parts called avidyas. 

Tattvavivek-a, view: prakrti wherein pure 
sattva is predombiant is maya ; that 
wherein it is overpowei-ed by rajas and 
tanias is avidya; i-oflection in the former 
is Isvara, that in the latter is jiva. 
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2‘3113 Prakrti as projective is m'aya; as obscur- 
ing it is avidya. Reflection in the 
former is Isvara ; in the latter, jiva. 

2-3114 Reflection in avidya is IsVara; reflection 
in its product, the internal organ, is the 
jiva ; Scmk^epdiarlraka criticism of 
aA^accheda view as occasioning destruc- 
tion of acquired karma and influx of the 
non-acquired. 

2-3115 Citradlpa distinction of four forms: 

kutastha, the substrate of the gross and 
subtle bodies ; jiva, the reflection in the 
internal oi*gan posited in the kutastha; 
Brahman the mi defined pure intelli- 
gence; Isvara, the reflection in the 
impressions of the intellects of all 
beings, such impressions being pre- 
sent in maya located in Brahman. 
JiA^atva, experienced as “ I-ness ”, is 
the super-imposed element and is 
destructible. Appositional designation 
wnth Brahman intelligible, since appo- 
sition is not through bare^ non-* 
difference, but through sublation. Even ’ 
on the former view of apposition,- 
“jiva” may secondarily denote the* 
kutastha. Isvara identical with the 
blissful self of the sleep state described 
in the Mandukya. 

Brahmdnmida view : the blissful self of 
sleep is but the jiva. Explanation of 
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the Scviptural attvihution of sarvesva- 
ratva etc. Example of the artistically 
worked cloth. Adhyatma foinis are 
shoAm by Sriiti as included in. the 
adhidaiva forms to facilitate the passage 
from the conditioned to the uncondi- 
tioned. 

2*3117 Drgdrsyaviveha includes kutastha under 
jira, of which there are three kinds : 
absolute, i.e., what is undefined; empiri- 
cal, i.e., reflection in the internal organ 
posited in maya; the merely apparent, 
i.e., one who has the conceit of the ‘I’ in 
dream-bodies etc., posited by sleep, a 
mode of maya. 

2*312 Vivaruna view : Isvara is the prototype, 

jiva the reflection. 

2*313 Jiva is intelligence as defined by the 

internal organ; what is not so defined 
is Isvara. Thei*e can be no reflection of 
what has no form. Isvara s antaryami- 
bhava not more intelligible on the 
reflection theory. What is l eflected is 
only that poi*tion which is outside the re- 
flecting medium. Avidya, not the intei - 
nal organ, may be trciatcd as the defining 
adjunct. The defect of krta-hana etc. 
has to be met in any case by the real 
identity of the jiva: and this explana- 
tion is possible even if the internal organ 
be the adjunct. There is no conflict 
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with texts or aphorisms; authority of 
the aphorist in Vedanta Sutra, III, ii, 
20 and III, iii, 43 and of the Brakma- 
bindu Upanisad. <, 

2 *314 Brahman itself through its avidya appears 
to be the jiva and by its own knowledge 
is I’eleascd as it were. Example of 
Kaunteya's conceit of himself as 
Radheya. 

2-32 Is the jiva one or many? 

2-3211 A single jiva animating one body alone; 

other bodies non-anim'ated, similar to 
bodies seen in dreams; no distinction 
between the bound and the released; the 
3-elease of Suka etc, assumptive, as of 
Iversons seen in di-eams. 

2-3212 Hi raiiyagai-bha, a reflection of Brahman, 
is the one pi-incipal jiva; other jivas arc 
reflections of this; all bodies arc 
animated, but with a distinction. 

2-3213 A single jiva animates all bodies without 
distinction ; non-rccollectiori of one 
another’s happiness etc. is due to. 
difference of bodies. Even here, no 
distinction between the bound and the 
released. 

2*322 Jivas are many, as defined by the internal 
organ etc. Distinction between bon d age 
and release recognised. 
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2-3221 

2 -3222 

2-3223 


2 -3324 
2 -32241 



3»D 

3-1 

3-2 


Ignorance though one has parts; and is 
removed in part when Bi*ahman-know- 
ledge arises. 

Brahman-knowledge destroys the mind 
and thence is destroyed the conjunction 
of ignorance with intelligence. 

Ignorance i-esides in the jivas, not in 
Bi-ahnmn; it is fully present in each 
jlva, like jati in the particular, and 
abandons some enlightened jivas, as the 
jati abandons a destroyed particular. 

Ignorances ai-e many, one for each jiva. 

All the nesciences together create the 
world: when one is destroyed, the world 
is destroyed, but is immediatdy re- 
created by the surviving nesciences. 

Each nescience creates a ditferent Avorld 
for each jiva; only a delusive sense of 
identit}^ as in an illusioji seen by several 
persons. 

IMaya, located in Isvara, is the cause of the 
empirical world; avidyas cause obscura- 
tion alone and the projection of the 
merely apparent. 

Wliat is agency? 

Possession of such knowledge, desire to act 
and volition as is favourable to what is 
to be done. 

Possession of knowledge alone, such as is 
favourable to what is to be done. 
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Possession of knowledge of the form “This 
is to be created.’’ 

Brahman ’s oinliiseience intelligible though 
there is no internal organ as for the jiva ; 
for Isvai-a’s adjunct is ignorance asso- 
ciated with the ini])ressions of the 
intellects of all beings: Bharatitirtha. 

Pralcatartha view: there are ti'ansforma- 
tions of maya which reflect intelligence; 
through the manifestations reflected 
therein, Isvara sees the world in all 
thi'ee times; hence omniscience. 

Tativasnddhi view: in the above manner, 
Isvai'a j>erceives the entire world of the 
present; through impressions produced 
thereby there is memory of everything 
past; prior to creation maya transforms 
itself into the X)resentation of all things 
to be created in aecoidance with the 
adrsta of jivas ; hence knowledge of the 
future. 

Kaumudl view : Brahman ’s essential know- 
ledge manifests everything related tc it; 
even the past and the future are related 
to it as existing in avidya in the form of 
impressions ; omniscience is not through 
cognition due to psychoses ; Brahman, is 
of the nature of the knowledge of every- 
thing but not the cogniser of everything, 

Vacaspati’s view: Brahman may be said to 
be even the agent in knowledge since 
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that knowledge though in its essence not 
a product is yet a product of Brahman, 

_ as de lined by what is seen. 

Why' does the jiva need psychoses 
Vi vat-ana view: jiva’s intelligence unlike 
Bmlinian’s is not the material cause of 
all things, is not in identity with them 
and cannot manifest them ; but (a) there 
is conjunction of the jiva Avith the 
intei'iial organ, whose transfoi'iiiation, 
the i)sycliosis, goes out tln-ough the 
senses to the object and peiwades it; 
associated with this psychosis the jwa 
cognises ihat object, (b) Ov, the condi- 
tiosu'd jiva is tiuite and has no i-elation 
with o])je<'ts, ])ut psychosis manifests its 
non-difference front the object-defined- 
iiitelligence; and thus the jivm illumines 
the object, (c) Or, the psychosis des- 
troys the ignorance A’eiling the jiva; and 
the jiva, being manifested then, illu- 
mines that object alone. 

What is the association with intelligence^ 
The relationship of subject and object. 
For that' relationship the psychosis need 
not go foi tli ; but when the psychosis is 
related to the object, there is an indirect 
relation to the object even for the jiva- 
intelligence in proximity to the object, 
since the psychosis is in identity with 
this. 
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5‘113 Direct relation necessary for immediacy; 

hence when there is conjimction between 
psychosis and object, for the jiva too 
there is a conjunction boi-n of a con- 
junction. 

5 '114 Identification with the object secured 

through non-difference between mani- 
festing intelligence and Brahman- 
intelligonce ; though the jiva is omni- 
present, he cognises objects only as 
conditioned by the internal organ ; 
difference from' the view (b), where 
souls are finite. 

5 *12 What is the manifestation of non- 

dift'ereiicc '? 

5 -121 The identification through the psychosis of 

intelligences as defined by the object and 
by the internal organ; analogy of tank 
water and field water becoming one 
through a chamxel. 

5-122 The object-defined-intelligence creates a 

reflection of itself in the proximate part 
of the psychosis; with this there’ *is 
identification of the jiva, not with the 
object-defbied-intelligence itself. 

5T23 The object-defined-intelligence itself 'is' 

identified with the jiva, but the former 
is considered not as qualified by its being 
the prototype, but as qualified per 
accidens thereby. 
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5 13 

5 1311 

5 1312 

5-132 

5-1321 
5 -1322 

* 5 - 13211 * 

5-13212 


What is the removal of obscuration 1 If 
ignorance is destroyed, why is not the 
.world too destroyed? 

Of a* small part alone there is desti-uction 
as of darkness by a glow-worm, or a 
rolling up as of a mat, or a retreat as 
of frightened soldiers. 

Object-defined-intelligence, when in con- 
junction with a psychosis, caimot be 
obscured by ignorance; this is the 
removal of obscuration; ignorance need 
not obscure that whei-eiii it is located. 

What is destroyed by a psychosis is not 
primal ignorance, but a mode thereof 
and its destruction alone is the removal; 
the ignorances to be destroyed are as 
numerous as the cognitions. 

These modal ignorances too are beginning- 
less. 

They have a beginning; illustration from 
sleep which causes dreams and the 
experience “I slept well.” 

Each cognition destroys one igiiojance 
alone, as it destroys one prilgabhava 
alone, other pragabhavas being seen to 
continue, as capable of originating 
doubt etc. 

All ignorances do not obscure all things at 
all times; when one ignorance is 
destroyed by a psychosis, when this 
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5-13213 


5-132131 


5-132132 


5 -132133 


latter ceases, anothei* ignorance obscures 
the object. When Brahman-knowledge 
arises all surviving , ignorances are 
destroyed, being dependent on pi-imal 
ignorance destroyed by that knowledge. 

The cognition while destroying one 
ignorance, drives away the others too in 
the sense of obstructing theii- obscuring 
capacity so long as tlu' cognition lasts. 

Difficulty in a continuous stream of cogni- 
tion. When the x->sychosis ceases, 
ignorance re-obscures; therefore even 
second and subsequent (cognitions are 
the causes of non-ol)scuration. 

Nyuyacandrilai view; each cognition des- 
troys one ignorance alone; the other 
ignorances obscure the nature of the 
object only as qualified per accidens b^' 
their respective times; and cognition 
destroys all ignorances that obscure the 
thing qualified per accidens by the time 
it lasts. 

The essential nature of the object is 
obscured by that ignorance alone which 
is removed by the first cognition^ the 
second and subsequent cognitions re- 
nfove ignorances relating to the object 
as qualified by space, time etc, In the 
continuous stream of cognition, a 
multiplicity of psychoses is not ad- 
mitted; or even if multiplicity be 
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admitted, there may bo not many 
instantaneous psychoses, but five or 
six, each lastiiie;: for some time, so that 
each' has some g'l'oss time for content. 
Even if they be instantaneous and thus 
do not remove ol>scuration, there is no 
harm, since as i-elating' io the abeady 
knovui they are not autlioritative. 

5 •1321331 Obscui'ins^ ignorance is two-fold located in 
the object and located in the knower; in 
the case of Jiiediate psychoses, the latter 
alone is destroyed, not the former, since 
the psychosis does not go forth. 

5 -1321332 'I'licre is only one ignorance, located in the 
knower; the illusioii is a transfoianation 
of I>rahman as the content of the ignor- 
ance located in the knowei-; even mediate 
ps.ychosis destroys modal ignorance, but 
another mode of it projects what is not 
true. 

5-1321333 Obscuring ignorance is present in the 
object alone; though modal ignorance is 
not related to the witness conditioned by 
the internal organ, primal ignorance is 
so related; and thence comes the 
cxpei'ience “I do not know nacre” etc., 
since even nacre etc. arc non-different 
from the intelligence that is the con- 
tent of primal ignorance; and in any 
case there is non-difference between the 
mode and that which has modes; as for 
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the mediate psychosis, it docs not 
I’emove ignorance and its appearing to 
do so may be delusive. The laile about 
removing ignorance, applies only to 
immediate psychoses, but not to all 
immediate cognitions like the witness’s 
perception of nescience etc. 

5*141 Who is the witness? 

5*14111 Kritastliadlpa view : the kutastlaa is the 
vntness. The two bodies are manifested 
at intei"\’als by psychoses of th(^ internal 
orgaji; at other times, they ar(i mani- 
fested together with the absem-.e of 
]>s 3 a'.hoses, b\^ the witness. Individua- 
tion etc. constantly associated with the 
witness; hemce not subject to doubt etc., 
and subject to recollection of continuity 
contemporaneously with a continuous 
stream of cogTiition of some other 
Object. Unlike the jiva, the kutastha 
is an indifferent spectatoi*. Ndtaliadipa 
too distinguishes the witness fi-om the 
jTva; the witness is the kutastha, com- 
pared to a lamp in a theati c. Tattva- 
pradlpikd too says that the inner, self 
is the witness as non-different from the 
jiva. In aU three views, the Lord is not* 
the witness. 

5*14112 Kaumudl view: the witness is some form 
of the Lord, which is yet not ihe abode 
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5 14113 


5 14121 


5 14122 


5 1421 


5 *1422 


5.14231 


of causality. In sleep, lie is known as 
Prajna. 

Tattvasuddhi: the witness though really 
of ilie constitution of Brahinan appears 
to be of the constitution of the jiva, in 
the same way as •the this-ness, which 
Mobile really belonging to nacre appeal's 
to belong to silver. 

The nes(ncnce-conditione(l jIva is the 
witness, the jwa in his own natui'e bemg 
indi:fferent. 

The jlva is the witness, but as conditioned 
by the intei'ual organ, not by the omni- 
present noseieiice; the jiva as qualified 
by the internal organ is the cogniser. 

If nescience obscures the witness, how are 
nescience etc. manifested by the witness % 
Even by the light that it obscures, in the 
same way as Rfilm. 

Another view: nescience obscures but to 
the exclusion of the witness. Even the 
bliss that is of the nature of the witness 
is certainly manifested, since there is 
seen unconditioned love for the self. 

If bliss is manifest even here, wdiat is the 
difference between bondage and release? 
The undefined nature of Br.'ihman-bliss 
does not count, since “not being defined”, 
is not of itself a human goal; though 
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5 14232 


5 14233 


5 1424 


Brahman-bliss, as contrasted with mate- 
rial hai)piness, is unsurpassable, you 
admit the real identity of all forms of 
happiness ; nor may gi’ades be admitted 
because of differences in the mani- 
festers, since the illustration is not 
accepted; and even if it were, the state 
of bondage as one of clearer happiness 
would be superior to the free state 
where happiness is not clear, because 
undefined. Therefore the witness-bliss is 
not miobscured. 

Advaitavidyacilrya’s reply: analogy of the 
reflection in miri’ors of ditferent degrees 
of purity ; superiority and inferiointy in 
the happiness may be superimposed 
because of the purity or impurity of the 
reflecting intellect. 

Bliss is certainly experienced as obscured ; 
the witness is un obscured as intelligence, 
but as bliss it is obscured; obscura- 
tion is seen only where there is (partial) 
manifestation, as in “I do not know the 
sense stated by you”. As intelligence 
is not wholly obscured, so bliss too is not 
wholly obscured but only to the exclusion 
of the particular psychoses of happiness. 

Since individuation etc. are continuously 
presented to the witness, since they do 
not pass out to make room for 
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5 14242 


5 14243 


5 -14244 


5-15 


5-151 


memory-impressions, how can they be 
recollected? 

Individuation etc. are also manifested, by 
the witness as defined by them, as 
transformed into psychoses with the 
forms of objects. This witness being 
impermanent, recollection is possible. 

Recognition of a psychosis of liescience, 
with the form “I” such as is necessary 
to explain the recollection of nescience 
etc. in sleep. 

This psychosis with the form “I” is a 
modification of the inteinal organ (not 
of nescience), but is not cognitive, not 
being guaranteed by any ascertained 
means of cognition. 

Even this psychosis is cognitive, because of 
the experience “I know myself”; the 
mind itself should be assumed to be the 
instrument for this cognition. 

Removal of obscuration would seem to 
belong only to psychoses relating to 
external objects. 

There is not even this rule, since in 
delusion the psychosis of the ‘‘this” does 
not remove ignorance, as otherwise the 
delusion would have no material cause. 

Ignorance about the this-element is cer* 
tainly removed, but not about nacreity ; 
that is the material cause of the 
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delusion; lienee the distinction in the 
Saulcsepa^arlraka between the adhis- 
thana and adhara of delusion. 

5 -152 The igmu-aiice of the tliis-element is itself 
ihe material cause ; though removed in 
its obiicuring aspect, it is not removed in 
its i)rojeetive aspect; the distinction 
between the removal of these two 
aspects has to be recognised to explain 
jivan-mukti and the persistence of the 
delusion in reflection. 

5 T53 Kavitarkilva-Cakravarti Nrsiniha Bhatto- 

padh 3 ^aya’s view: no experience of a 
psychosis of “this” as distinct from 
“this is silver”. It is not to be assumed 
from the effect, since its causality of the 
delusion is laot evidenced. The contact 
of a defective sense is alone established 
as the cause. The cognition of the 
substrate cannot be the cause of such 
delusions as yellow shell or blue water, 
since there can be no visual perception 
of what is colourless and the white 
colour is not exi)crieneed at the 
t im e of the delusion. Contact with a 
defective sense-organ applies to all cases 
of delusion and parsimony dictates its 
choice as the cause. Nor may it.be said 
“Cognition of the substrate is a neces- 
sary cause in super-impositions depen- 
dent on similarity, c.g. nacre-silver ; and 
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sim'ilarity is not a defect in the object, 
since even delusive siinilaj'ity may cause 
superimpositiou ; and supei iiux)Osilion is 
not’ dcpcnd(;nt on the nature of the 
object, since on tlie same cloth there may 
or may not be superimposition, accord- 
ing as there is or is not similaiity. ” 
C/Ognition of similarity in ay be a cause 
only in what is hindered by specific cog- 
nition, not in delusions like the yellow 
shell ; and the causes of specific cognition 
would themselves explain, by their own 
jiresence or absence, the absence or 
presence of the superuiiposition ; no need 
for the cognition of similarity. A piece 
of iron in contact with the sense of touch 
is not perceived as silver, smee there is 
the possibility of its being j^erceived as 
any other piece of metal, cojjper etc., 
and hence is the object of doubt; in the 
neighbourhood of silver, it is perceived 
as silver. The uuhmdered contact of 
the this-object with a defective sense sets 
up an agitation in nescience, whose 
consequent transformation has the delu- 
sive content, silver etc., too for content, 
not the this-element alone; the delusive 
content is expciaenced as sensory. This 
sensory nature camiot be explained 
merely from the sense-contact of the 
this-element alone, as, in yellow shell 
etc., the this-element alone cannot be 
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sensed as colourless and is not sensed as 
white; nor is the sense of sight needed 
for the perception of . the yellowness 
alone of the bile in the eye, as then both 
the shell and its conjunction with yellow 
would.be non-perceptual. Nor does the 
yellow go through rays from the eyes 
and peiwade the object, as then every 
one should sec it as yellow like a gold- 
plated object. No violation of the sup- 
posed causal laws in respect of percep- 
tion in general, perception of a substance 
and pereeiition of silver. No law’ about 
jicrception in general in the absence of 
the ascertainment of a single mode of 
contact common to sainyoga etc. As for 
contact with a substance being the cause 
of perception of a substance, it is enough 
if the contact be with that on which 
substanceiiess is superimposed. There 
is no room foi- a fuither law about per- 
ception of specific substances. Even if 
such laws be recognised they should .be 
restricted to empirically v^xiid percep- 
tions, in view of such experiences as “I 
see blue water,” w^hich cannot' be 
explained by such laws. Th is view is npt 
to be confounded with anyathakhyati, 
for silver present elsewhere (as on 
the anyathakhyati view) cannot be 
perceived here and now, and we admit 
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its indeterminability to explain both its 
perception and sublation. The non- 
.superimposition of tin etc. at the same 
timh as of silver is due to the absence of 
such defects as human desire in relation 
to the former. 

Others hold tlie psychosis with the form of 
silver etc. to be superfluous; the witness 
manifested by the this-psychosis itself 
manifests the silver superimposed there- 
on ; and this psychosis may itself account 
for tlie memory-impressions of silver. 

Vi(‘W of two psychoses, one of the foim 
‘‘this” and the other of the form “This 
is silver,” not of silver alone. 

The cognition of silver need not have the 
“this” as content ; for silver there is the 
appearance of conjunction with the this- 
ness of the substance ; similaiiy, for the 
cognition of silvej', there may be the 
appearance of conjunction with the 
this-ness of the substrate as content ; the 
two — the substrate and the super- 
imposed — ^noed not appear in a single 
psychosis, since though the psychoses 
are different, they appear in the one 
witness manifested by the psychosis 
with the form “this”. 

Objection: why is a psychosis needed in 
addition to the witness? Even if it 
accoimts for memory-impressions, it 
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need not g-o foi’th. Distinction between 
mediate and immediate cognition may 
be due to difference in the mstrunient, 
like the distinction between knowledge 
from verbal testimony and inferential 
knowledge. 

5-161 Reply : object-defincd-intelligencc alone 

manifests the object; Avhere with that a 
direct relation of identity is possible as 
in perception, no other relationship may 
be assumed ; this relationship is brought 
about by the going forth of the 
psychosis ; in mediate cognition there is 
no obsci*ved channel for going forth; 
hence som'c other relation fiui generis is 
assumed there. 

5-162 Individuation etc. are immediately cog- 

nised, only because of direct conjunction 
with intelligence ; hence only in conjunc- 
tion with objects, can it manifest 
objects; for the manifestation of this 
conjunction there is going forth. 

5-163 In pcrcejitual cognition there is definite- 

ness, not in other cognition^^for, in the 
latter t here is a continuance of the desire 
to know. Definiteness results from 
identity with m’anifested intelligence; 
for the manifestation of this identity 
there is the going forth. 

Ohjection: the psychosis need not go 
forth to remove the ignorance veiling 
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the object, as tbis may be removed even 
by a mediate psychosis. 

Reply, cognition, if it is to remove 
ignorance, should have the same locus 
and content as the latter. 

Objection : cveji I>evadatta’s cogni- 
tion of pot and Yajhadatta’s ignorance 
of it have both the same content and 
the same locus, viz., intelligence as 
defined by pot ; so having the same locus 
docs not count in the removal of ignor- 
ance by cognition ; but the cognition that 
is to 3-emove should belong to the same 
person and refer to the same object as 
the ignorance; this is possible even for 
psychoses that do not go forth. 

lleplifi this would imply removal of 
ignorance even by mediate cognition, 
Nor can immediacy be added as a quali- 
fication of' the cogrnitious ; for imm'ediacy 
caimot be defined as a jilti or upadhi. 
For us, immediacy will be shown to bo 
what is pioduced by removal of ignor- 
ance; hence it cannot be a qiialificat ion 
of what causes that removal. The 
cognition that removes ignorance m'ust 
have come into being by invariable con- 
junction with the intelligence that is the 
locus of that ignorance. For the sake 
of this invariable conjunction the 
psychosis goes forth. 


3 1—13 
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5*164 Parsimony prescribes the same locus for 
the ignorance of the object and the 
cognition that remove? it; hence the 
going forth of the psychosis. 

5 *165 Identity of locus for cognition and 

ignorance established on the analogy of 
external light and darkness; hence the 
going forth. 

5 *166 The going forth is needed either for asso- 

ciation with intelligence or for the 
manifestation of the non-difference 
of the cogniset'-intelligence from’ the 
Brahman-intelligence manifesting the 
object. 

6*0 The non-difference of the jiva from 

Brahman has the authority of the 
Vedantas, interpreted by the canons of 
purport, as shown in Ved. Sd., I, i, 4. 
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How- can Vedantas have non-duality for 
purport]? Conflict with perception. 

TattvasuddJii view.: perception appre- 
hends bare reality, the constant subs- 
trate in pot, cloth etc. The co-presence 
and co-absence of the sense-organ serves 
only in the apprehension of bare reality, 
l>ot etc. being- delusively presented. 
Absence of sublathig cognition is no 
defect. Hill'erences cannot be cognised 
through x)ercei)tion, because they are 
apprehended only together with the 
counttir-correlates, niaiiy of which are 
remote hi space and thne; nor is it 
apiirehended through memory, since 
there is noi memory-impression of its 
behig qualitied by the comiter-correlate 
as such; nor can it be hif erred, smee 
inference xjroceeds on the apprehension 
of dilference; counter-correlates are 
but delusive appearances ; hence, dilfer- 
ences and their correlates are also 
delusive ; hence no conflict of Scripture- 
declared non-duality with perception. 

NydyasudJid view : perception does cognise 
the particulars as real, but only as inter- 
penetrated by the reality of the one 
substrate; hence assumption of reality 
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in the jiarticular too is superfluous; 
Scrii):ural authority for this; distinc- 
tion! from' other attributes of the 
X>arti(Tilar, for the existence of which in 
the siibsirate there is no Scriptural 
authoi ity. 

Sanhse pidarlraka view : perception does 
cognise the reality of the particular; but 
as relating- to external objects it has no 
authoi-ity in respect of the imier self, the 
sole reality, wherein Scripture alone 
is authoritative. The imperative in 
drastav’yah indicates not a command, 
but the worthiness of the object. 

Such reality as is i-ecognised by perception 
is not inconsistent willi iilusiveness, for, 
perceintion reJating to the present alone 
cannot apprehend iioii-sublatedness in 
all three times. 

Even if non-sublatedness be api)rehended 
by perception, yet because of Scriptural 
declarations of superiority and infe- 
riority as to reality, it follows that the 
non-sublatedncss of pot etc. is of 
limited duration till Brahman-know- 
ledge arises. 

Where thei*e is conflict Scripture ■alone is 
stronger than perception, since- the 
former is free from defects and 
rises subsequently, as the sublater; 
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apaccheda-nyaya. Even objects of per- 
cejitioii have to bo investigated in the 
light of valid teaching, e.g. the percep- 
tion bi odour in waten- or blueness in the 
ether. Scripture superior ; no upa- 
jivya-virodha, for, the exinteu.ee of 
letters, words etc., is what is depended 
on by rev(>lation, not their reality. 

If Smti is suiierior to x)ercei)tion, why the 
resort to secondary impiication in cases 
of conflict with perception / 

Bhmuatl view: Scripture is of force only 
whei-e it is imiportful; iierception is 
stronger where there is no purport for 
Scripture, as in mantras and artha- 
vadas ; and for these, where they 
conflict with percex3tion, secondary im- 
plication is adopted. 

VivaranacUrtika view: lack of jnirport is 
not the test, since i>urport exists even for 
what is understood by laksana. Free- 
dom fi*om defect and posteriority in 
time constitute the basis of the suiierio- 
' ^ rity of Scripture ; but perception though 
sublated should have a suitable content 
assigned to it; hence there is assigiunent 
of empirical content capable of practical 
efficiency, or ado;X)tion of secondary im- 
plication for what is declared in Sruti. 

The resort to st'condary implication in 
“Cook the golden grains” etc. is due to 
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inability to perform what is expressly 
enjoined. 

Explanation of the apaccheda-nyaya and 
its api)licability ; perception thus sub- 
lated by Wruti is not conteiitless, but has 
Ml empirical content. 

Objection; no sublation in the apaccheda- 
nyaya, but statements of what are real 
at difilereiit times. 

Kepl^^: Sasiradlpikd xiassage explained in 
the light of the context: earlier obliga- 
tion not admitted to exist in fact; 
analogy of the black and red colours of 
the cherry shown to be inapplicable. 

Wh>' should not perception be stronger, on 
the ux)akrama-nyaya 'i 

Rejily: syntactical unity needed for the, 
ajiplication of the upakrama-nyaya ; 
illustration; no susxiicion of syntactical 
unity between xiercexition and non-dua- 
list revelation; hence aj)accheda-ny^ya 
alone apfilies. 

Alleged suiieriority of perception as ujia- 
jivya; distinction from cases where the 
apaccheda-nyaya apx>lies; it is not the- 
truth-aspect alone which is denied by 
Scrix>ture, but existence as well. 

Reply: in sabda, what is deiiended on is 
only such cognition of letters etc., as is 
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comm'on to valid knowledge and delu- 
sion; even existence of letters etc. may 
bp denied. 

Capacity at least should exist for sounds 
to coni/ey their sense. This may be 
recognised consistently with non-dua- 
lism, according to which, the universe, 
which persists up to Brahman-know- 
ledge, is practically efficient and other 
than the unreal. Non-existence may 
subsist together with its counter-corre- 
late, till sublation of the latter. Defini- 
tion of unreality, as being the countci- 
correlate of negation in all places and 
times, objected to. 

Sci'ipture denies the reality, not the 
existeiKHi, of the world; negation and 
countei’-correlate camiot co-exist. Per- 
ception has empirical reality for con- 
tent : visaya-vyavastha. 

Non-acceptance of three grades of reality- 
absolute, empirical and merely appa- 
rent ; conceit of reality in pot, etc., and in 
^ naci’c-silver etc., even because of associa- 
tion with Brahman and non-discrimina- 
tion therefrom. Hence negation of 
their reality is neither irrelevant nor 
contradictory. 

Origination admitted of the merely 
apparent, in order to account for its 
immediacy. 
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3*411 Is origination admitted for the reflection 

of the face? Immediacy not possible 
foi* such portion of one’s own face as the 
foreliead etc. The reflection cannot be 
the merely apparent, as then the jiva 
who is a reflection would also be so. 

f 

3 *4111 Vi varana view : the reflected face not other 

than the prototype; diffei*ences of posi- 
tion etc. are super-imposed thereon ; 
imnlediacy possible for one’s own face, 
since it is apprehended by rays of light 
from the eyes, tuiiied back by the 
mirror etc. ; such apprehension needed 
to account foi- the memoiy-impression, 
which is one of the three causes of 
superi m pos i t ion. 

3*4112 Advaitavidyiicaiya’s view : reflection is 
illusory and different from the proto- 
tj^pe ; reference to it as one’s own face is 
of secondary import; conflict within 
experience on the Vivarana view. 
^Memory-impression, as cause of super- 
imposition, need not be of the specific 
object super-imposed. Illusoriness'does 
not result for the jiva, as the reflection 
theory is not accepted. 

3*412 Criticism of the view that reflection is 

real, being a variety of shadow. 

3*413 Nor is the shadow of a substance, other 
than darkness ; nacre-silver too would be 
real. 
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What ignorance causes this delusion? By 
what knowledge is it dispelled? 

Ignorance of the adhisthana, persisting in 
re^spect of projective energy, causes the 
reflection; knowledge of the substrate 
removes it when g,ided by non-proximity 
of the image. 

Removal merely of obscuring energy is 
due to obstacles posited by primal 
ignorance which alone is the material 
cause of the superimposition of reflec- 
tion; diffei’ence from empirical reality 
in that for the latter non-generation by 
a defect is a furtlier condition; sublation 
of pratibhasika suporimposition con- 
sistent with non-removal of primal 
ignorance. 

Dreams too the product of primal ignor- 
ance and removable by Brahman- 
knowledge alone; merely apparent cha- 
racter due to the additional defect, 
sleep. 

Dream sublatable by waking cognition; 
true knowledge of the substrate not 
necessary for the removal of delusion, 
which may be removed even by another 
delusion. 

Primal ignorance not the cause, but a 
mode thereof, viz., sleep ; that sleep is a 
mode of ignorance established by the 
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delusions in dreams due to obscuration 
of the empirical world and jiva; a 
pratibluisika jiva too projected as the 
spectator of dreams' because of their 
spectator being super-imposed on the 
empirical jlva, the latter recollects the 
dream on waking. 

3*541 Objections to dream being super-imposed 

on (1) undefined intelligence, or (2) in- 
telligence defined by individual ion : in 
(1) the dream elephant would require a 
psychosis of the internal organ to 
be manifested by ahaiikilra-’vacchimia- 
caitanya, and no psychosis is possible in 
sleep; in (2) there is the contingence of 
the experience “1 am an eleidinnt” not 
“I possess an elephant.” 

3*5421 Reply to the first objection. Substrate (3f 
dreamis is intelligence not as outside the 
body, but as within it, hence psychosis 
possible without dependence on external 
sense. 

3*5422 No psychosis not generated by valid testi- 
mony can have undefined intelligence as 
its sphere, hence that intelligence is the 
substrate, as of itself immediate, not ds 
manifested by a psychosis ; what is 
obscured is Brahman-intelligence, • not 
the jiva-intelligence which is a reflection 
thereof. 
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The substrate is intelligence conditioned., 
not qualified, by individuation and 
reflected therein ; hence no experience of 
tlie form “I am an elephant.” 

Even nacre-silver is super-inixiosed on the 
reflection of mtelli^ence defined by the 
this-clenient of Ihe nacre. 

Nacre-silver supeiiujposed on the x>roto- 
type intelligence; others do not cognise 
at the same time, as each one can pei- 
ceive that alone which has his ignoiance 
as material cause. 

How to account for the v isibility of dreain- 
elei)]iant etc. { 

Tfiiere are not pratibhasika indriyas, foe 
the piatibhasika has no ajuata-sattva, 
while indi'iyas are uncogiiised; the 
emx>iri<ral senses are tJien quiescent ; no 
subtle sense-organs knoAvn to exist. 

Scriiiture declaring self-luminosity in the 
dream-state mles out the of 

the einx)irical senses. 

Intei'iial organ does not fail to be 
eliminated by above-cited tt'xts, because 
that caimot, be instrumental to cognition 
except in dei)endence on an exteimal 
sense ; or because that oJ'gan through its 
tiansform’ation stands as the object of 
cognition ; recollection on waking is due 
to memory-impressions consequent on 
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avidya-vrtti or on the destruction of the 
di*eam-state. 

Even admitting- a psychosis of the intei-nal 
organ, its distinction from the jiva is 
not well-known; hence elimination of 
other, luminaiies secured by the said 
iSruti. 

Co-presence and co-absence of the func- 
tioning of the senses with the dream 
experience; this too may be dream- 
delusion, analogous to seeing the nacre- 
silver. 

Drsti contemporaneous with srsti; even 
the elephant of wiiking experience not 
an object of the sense of sight. 

Who posits the waking world? Not the 
unconditioned self as transmigration 
would persist even after release ; nor the 
conditioned self, because of reciprocal 
dependence. 

Iteply: the stream of conditioning is 
begiiuiiugless and he who is conditioned 
by the earlier posited nescience posits 
the subsequent nescience. 

Nescience and five others are beginningr 
less ; not in respect of them is perception 
simultaneous with creation. 

What is the basis of the Sruti declaration 
of sequence in creation? 
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Reply : puTport of i§cTii)tui‘e is identity of 
self with nisprapafica Brahman; iden- 
tity known througli adhyaropa and 
apavada ; hence the mention of creation 
etc. ; discussions as to the sequence 
intended by Siuti assume purport 
therein for Sruti 'and have the purpose 
of making- clear tlie principles of 
intei'pretation. 

Deelaralioiis of attainment of fruit by 
jyotistoma etc., parallel to the attain- 
ment in di‘eanis. Those texts are autho- 
ritative since tin; observances prescribed 
purif}' the intellect and lead to realisa- 
tion of unity with Brahman. 

Drsti is itself srsti. 

Brsti is of the created. Creation is by 
Isvara and in the stated sequence. 
Illusoriness of the world though not 
generated by the three causes thereof ; 
removable by knowledge alone ; or 
different from both the real and the 
unreal; or is the counter-correlate of 
that negation in all three times, which 
occurs in the locus of what is cognised. 

Even individuation etc. are illusory like 
naci-e-silvcr, since they are cognised by 
the witness alone. 

Tht^y are not illusory in the same way, not 
being sublated in waking ; the V ivarana 
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declaration of tlie three-fold cause of 
their super-imposition is a praudhi- 
vada. 

4 *0 How to account for the -practical efficiency 

of the illusory ? 

4 '1 As ill dj;eanis, practical efficiency is of the 

same grade of reality as the experience 
itself. 

4-2 Advaitavidyacarya: even dream expe- 

rience causes effects not sublated in 
waking, e.g., the dream-damsel; it is not 
that the cognition of the damsel in the 
dream is the cause and that that is real, 
for that too is assumptive ; nor is mere 
immediacy the cause of happiness, since 
there are grades of the latter, though 
none in the former; hence practical 
efficiency of a higher grade of reality is 
jiossible. 

4-3 Analogy of the darkness that obscui'es 

objects in a dimly lit I'oom, for one who 
conics in from bright light ; this has the 
same practical efficiency as well-known 
darkness. 

4-41 What subserves x>ractical efficiency is bai e 

existence, not reality; no practical 
efficiency for the milage etc., since 
water-ness etc., are absent therefrom. 

4-42 Others: water-ness etc. do exist, as other- 

wise activity in respect of mirage etc. 
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would bo impossible; non-existence of 
practical efficiency may be due to various 
special causes, e.g., destruction of tbe 
super-imposition by specific cognition; 
not that which is imsublated in all three 
times, but that which is not generated by 
special defects is practically efficient; 
hence, even the illusory may be practi- 
cally efficient. 

Illusoriness too is illusory. Objection: 
illusory illusorincss not opposed to the 
reality of the world. 

AdraifadJpiJia : illusorincss negates the 
reality of’ its substrate — the world; that 
which denies reality, illusoriness, need 
possess only the same grade of reality as 
the substrate, the world of ether etc., not 
absolute reality. 

What cannot l>e removed by the intuition 
of its own locus negates any attribute 
opposed to itself; nacreity in nacre 
opposes non-naereity, while its silver- 
ness is not opposed to its non-silvemess ; 
illusoriness of the world is not removed 
by the cognition of the world and hence 
negates its non-illusoriness ; but Brah- 
man’s saprapanc.atva is removed by the 
intuition of Brahman. 

Objection : verbal testimony as the evi- 
dence for Brahman should be real. 

Beply: even the empirical and unreal 
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is practically efficient; the Vedantas 
teach Brahman by such terms as “real” 
not found in connection with the 
agniliotra etc. ; texts of non-duality are 
of greater foi*ce; even the validity of 
knowledge about Brahman is less than 
real, as involving Brahman-hood which, 
as distinct from Brahman, the sole real, 
is less than real. 

Intelligent beings not illusoiy as else there 
will be none to be l eleased ; nor can they 
be one with Bi*ahman, in view of their 
reciprocal difference. 

Reciprocal differences due to differences 
of upjidhi. 

Difference must be in the loci, not in 
external adjuncts. 

Reply of some: distinctions of happiness 
etc. are cei-tainly due to differences in 
the adjunct, the internal organ, since 
they are declared by Sruti to belong to 
this ; apposition of bondage and intelli- 
gence due to superimposition of the 
identity of the internal organ with 
intelligence ; transmigration of, the 
latter consists in being the substrate of 
the superimposition of identity with thb 
knot of individuation; as for. the evils, 
so even for reciprocal differences there 
is the conceit of belonging to the self; 
the witness experiences happiness, 
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misery etc., only as identified with and 
differentiated )iy the intei*nal organ. 

Others : not tiie internal organ, but the 
re&cction of intelligence therein is the 
locus of bondage; tliese reflections are 
diverse. 

• 

Yet others: tlu* enjoyer is intelligence as 
endowed with body and organs and 
identified with the mind. 

Still others: in the proximity of the 
internal organ, the real locus of agt'ncy 
etc., agency ete. may be superimposed 
even on pure intelligence ns the locus; 
analog}' of flower and crystal. 

Distinction (vyavastha) may be due to 
difference whose lo<*us is assumptive, 
i.e., external adjuncts; ('xample of the 
lamp ai)peai*ing neni-er or farther away. 

AYhich adjunct accounts for one jlva not 
recollecting another liappiness oio.'i 

Difference in the abode of enjoyment is 
the upadhi ; the hand goes f.oi*th to pluclv. 
the thorn from the foot, because of the 
non-difference of these organs from the 
oi‘ganism, the body ; no such non- 
differenee as between Caitra and 
Maitra ; nor do their bodies belong to a 
common organism. 

Difference duo to disjoining of adjuncts is 
the upadhi ; though the motln'r and the 
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child in the womb are not disjoined, they 
are not united as organs of a single 
organism. 

6 *3 Identity or difference oi bodies constitutes 

the upadlii; no difference between the 
bodies of youth and old age; growth is 
not by increase of parts. 

6-4 Difference oi* non-difference of the 

internal organ is the upadhi. 

6-5 Avidyas are manifold, one for each jiva; 

hence the non-recollection of one jiva’s 
experience by another. 

6*61 Vyavastha not more intelligible on the 

basis of a plurality of pervasive selves ; 
unity of the self favoured by Sruti and 
parsimony. 

6-62 Nor can selves be atomic as happiness or 

misery throughout the body would be 
unintelligible. 

6*621 Objection: Smti and Smrti sujiport 

atom'icity. 

6 *6221 Reply : vyavastha not established evbn 

thus : Caitra may recollect Maitra’s pain 
even as he recollects pain in different 
parts of his own body. 

6 *6222 Objection : pure difference conditions 

vyavastha. 

Replp : is it non-concomitant with 
the relation of part and whole or non- 
concomitant with non-difference? Not 
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CHAPTER tl iQf 

the first, since the jiva is said to be a 
part of Brahman and tliei e would be 
confusion between the experiences of 
tliel/Iva and of Brahman ; interpretation 
of anisatva as similarity together with 
ini’eriority ; this itself is the relation 
between the alleged members of the jIva 
and the jiva. Amsatva is not difference 
cam non-difference: possibility of con- 
fusion iimoiig the experiences of various 
jlvas mid as between the exiierienccs of 
file jivus and of Brahman; the diverse 
jlvjis are non-different too in respect of 
intelligence; illustration of the members 
of an assembly; hence too, since there 
is not diffeiH'Uce non-concomitant with 
noii-di ff ereiice there should be confu- 
sion. 

'Objection: it is perception of non- 
difference that accounts for recollection. 

lieply : on our view too it is failure to 
perceive iion-differcnce that accounts 
for noil-recollection. 

According to you the Lord should grieve 
through jierceiving His real non-differ- 
ence frmn the jlvas ; but according to 
us, lie will not, perceiving the illusori- 
ness of misery. 

Objection: knowh^dge which is pervasive 
may be the substrate of all diffeiences. 
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Reply : exiicrience of happiness etc. 
cannot arise in depc;ndencc on know- 
ledge ; if that be an attribute of 
knowledge, diversity.rsuould result for 
knowledge, not for the self. 

6*6261 Difterenee between Isvara and the jiva 
not any more intelligible on this view: 
Isvara too declared l>y 6ruti to enter 
into creation and to be atomic. 

6*6262 Ohjection : other texts establish isvara as 
all iiervasive; further lie is the material 
cause of the L'lii verse; hence texts about 
atomicity etc. to be secondarily ex- 
plained. 

Reply ; wh.y not secondary exjilana- 
tion apply also to similar texts about the 
jiva? 

Ohjeeiion ; the going uj) of the jiva is 
mentioned even before the going up of 
the adjunct, the intellect; departure is 
declared even alter the release from 
name and form. 

6*6263 Reply*, of the jiva too x)ervasiveness is 
declared; further for you the material 
cause is x>rakrti, not Brahman; even if 
atomic, Brahman might be the matei*ial 
cause, as the atomic jiva is alleged to 
the material cause of happiness and 
misery x^reseni in a plurality of bodies ; 
secondary intej*XJretation is possible of 
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botli sets of texts; if attainment is 
opposed to tlic pervasiveness of the 
jiva, it is opposed to the pervasiveness 
ot iJBrahman too ; pervasiveness is the 
proper nature of the jiva though he is 
finite as conditioned by adjuncts. 
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KiioAvledge is the sole path to the 
attainment of Brahman; karma useful 
indirectly. 

Bhainati view : karma useful in generating 
the desire to know ; desire to know, prior 
to performing karma, is like the general 
inclination for food in the case of one 
who has become lean thi ough distaste 
for food. 

Vivarana view : karma useful in genera- 
ting knowledge itself ; the suffix express- 
ing desire not primary in this case; 
analogy of “He desires to go on horse- 
back.” 

Such utility of karma not inconsistent 
with the need for renunciation, the two 
belonging to different stages. Karmas 
are practised only till desire for know- 
ledge is generated; but the fruit per- 
sists till knowledge is generated 
through removing obstacles and secur- 
ing favoui'abie conditions for study etc. 

What karmas are to be performed 

Asrama-karmas. 

Kalpataru view : even those outside 
asramas (widowers etc.) are eligible for 
knowledge; hence not asrama-karmas 
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alone arc meant; oven varna-dharmas, 
e.g., japa etc., ai*e of use ; but obligatory 
rites alone are potent to produce know- 
ledge. 

Sanh'sepasariralxM admits the potency of 
both obligatory an’d optional rites; the 
principle of transfer from pi-akrti to 
vikrti docs not apply here, since saci-i- 
fice is prescribed in general terms by 
{§ruti, as subsei-ving knowledge. 

How is it that Janaka is said to have 
reached X)ei-fection by karma alone ? J s 
it because the jiatli of knowledge is only 
for bralmianas ? No, “brahmana” in- 
cludes all the twice-born castes. 

I’lie sudi-a not comiietent for such karma, 
since he has no knowledge of the 
Vaidika rites through adhyayana. 

Others: even for the sudra thei-e is com- 
petency for such karma as subserves 
knowledge, e.g., meditation of the 
paheaksara, making gifts etc. ; study of 
the Veda not necessary, instrumental 
suiifix being added separately to each— 
vedaniivacana, dana, yajiia etc. Impart- 
ing knowledge of Vaidika rites is alone 
prohibited. The apasfidi-a section denies 
competency for saguna meditation or 
the acquisition of nirguna knowledge 
through the Vedanta. Practice of 
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karma subserving Imowledge may endow 
tlie sudra with tlie body of a twice-born 
in the next life. 

Ilow does 3*euuuciation subserve know- 
ledge ? 

By producing an ajiurva llial alone 
destroys some of the sins which obstruct 
knowledge; heiice renunciation neces- 
sary at least in a past or in a future 
life. 

Apurva from renunciation is a special 
qualific^ition of him who is competent 
for sravana etc. 

Utility through seen channels, secui-ing 
undistracted study &c. 

The brrihmana alone being competent to 
renounce, how can the ksatriya or vaisya 
be competent for study etc. ? 

“Brahmana” is upalaksana for ksatriya 
and vaisya as well ; these too ai e compe- 
tent to renounce. 

Others: the brahmana alone competent'to 
renounce. In the case of the know'er 
who renounces there is no distinction of 
competency based on caste; but not in 
the case of him who seeks knowledge ; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas are competent for 
study; but sainnyasa is not a qualifica- 
tion of their competence, any more than 
for those who have attained to the stat us 
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of divine beings on the path of release 
by stages. 

Eligibility for study belongs only to liiin 
who has renounced; for ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, as for widowers, there is 
permission for such study as will bring 
about a bi*ahmana body in another life. 

How can study in this birth produce 
knowledge in another ? Where there 
are obstacles in the present birth, the 
Sutra declares realisation in the next 
birth, through the generation of an 
a])xirva or nij^ama-’drsta by liearing etc., 
carri(‘d on in this bii-th ; what is devoid 
of renunciatitni cannot generate this 
adrsta. 

jApiirva due to pi'evious sacrifice etc. 
leads to hearing et c. in the present birt>i ; 
this ajuliwa itself may lead to realisation 
even in another birth; this explanation 
alone acceptable where no injunction is 
recognised in resp(‘ct of sravana etc. 

The Vivarana view; the above explanation 
holds even where a nijaaina-vidhi is 
recognised, for the restriction is secured 
with repetition, not with the bare com- 
mencement of sravana ; analogy of 
potmding; hence the niyama-’drsta does 
not arise, for the most part, prior to the 
attainment of the fruit. 
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Vediinta-svavann, though having a visible 
result has also an unseen potency oC its 
ovm. Only thi'ough this do si*avana 
etc. subseiTC the attainment of know- 
ledge in a hereafter. 

Bhfiratitlrtha’s view : yoga a means to 
attainment like sahkhya; latter signifies 
sravana etc., and the former signifu's 
contemplation of Nirgunn Brahman; 
su(!h contemjdation mentioned in SiTiti, 
supported }>y the Bhasyakara and the 
^utrakara; if f^inti denies Brahman 
to 1 k' the t)bject of contemplation, it 
denies its Ix'ing th(‘ object of knowledge 
too; if its being the object of knowledge 
is well knowm, the contemplation thereof 
is also well known from other texts ; such 
contemplation is suitable for those who, 
because of dullness of intellect, failure 
to find a skilled percex)tor etc., ai'c not 
able to make an inquiry into the 
Vedanta, but have a superficial know- 
ledge of the onc-ness of Bi'ahman and 
the self from the Vedanta learnt by the 
adhyajana; even such contemplation 
may lead to fmition ; analogy of guesses 
that turn out correct; the path .of- 
inquiry is quicker for him who has no 
obstacles ; that of contemplation involves 
delay. 

What is the karana of Brahman-intuition? 
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Deep Hiedilation (prasaiikhyuiia) ; evi- 
denced by Smti and by the lover’s 
experience. 

I’l-asaiikliyana not enumerated as a 
pramana; the success of guess woj-k is 
due to mere chauGCi and it caimot gene- 
rate valid knov ledge, though the content 
may not be sublated. 

Reply : ’riit'ce may be valid ])ostulation 
of what is not established by a pramana, 
I'.g-., Isvara's ma}avi‘tti. The know- 
ledge of! the oneiuiss of l>j-ahman and 
the sell' being basetl on the Vedanta, the 
intuit hni of that innty ))y meditation 
is certainly well-based. 

'J'he iuind alone is the karana; deep 
meditation is an auxiliary thereto, as 
causing mental concentration. 

t)jily thi' mahavakyas are the karanas; 
instrumentality of the mind denied by 
8ruti ; instrumentality of verbal testi- 
mony at least in resi)ect of mediate 
Imowledge has to he admitted here by 
those foi‘ whom mind is the karana ; 
intuition of the sense is not through 
sakti, but laksaiui; the mind too is a 
cause, l)ut not the karana. 

How can verbal l(“stimony geiuM-ate imme- 
diate cognition^ It tnay do so in con- 
junction with the concentrated niindj 
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immediacy of knowledge necessary to 
remove error wMcJi is immediate; and 
for Brahman there is no prama^a other 
than the Uxianisads. 

It do so m conjunction with intense 
con\emp^^taon, as the m!ind does in the 
case oi the lost damsel. 

Iniiiiediuc^ oj. ihe cognition consists in the 
immediacy of the object and Brahman 
is euiinentiy immediate. Immediacy is 
non-dilierence from the cognising intclii- 
gence. 

Advaitavid;y^caj‘>a : iiumediacy of the 
object is its non-difference from such 
intelligence as is helpful to empirical 
usage in resale ct of itself; inmiediacy of 
cogniiioii is iion-dilierence of such 
hiLelligeucc, as is helpful to the respec- 
tive empirical usages, from the respec- 
tive objects. Immediacy an attribute of 
intelligence, not of a psychosis. Hence 
immediacy' possible for happmess etc., 
which are witness-revealed; jiva^in 
samsara does not realise Brahman, 
because of obscuration by igiiorp,nce; 
ignorance not an obscuring agent for 
isvara, and only for him to whom it is 
an obscuring agent does it present 
dilfereiice from the object-defined in- 
telligence. Tliat knowledge, which arises 
only as iii conjunction with its own 
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content, destroys ignorance ; and Brali- 
nian-knowledge, tliougii from verbal 
testimony, arises tiins in conjunction 
witli- Brabman-intelligence, tlie material 
cause of all. Tliougli adliyayana may 
give sLijierficial knowledge and sravana 
may give certitude of existence, igno- 
rance is not removed, because of the 
defect of menial distraction, for tlie 
removal of wliicli reflection and contem- 
plaiion are ne<'essaiy ; the viitues of 
tliese may have be(*n acquired by 
practice in a previous birth. 

Why not pot-cognition etc. remove 
ignorance about lirahman V 
6 '2 inLeifigeiice not the content of a jisychosis 

of the senses. Modal cognitions disxiel 
modal ignorances which have pot etc. 
for content; ignorance as relating to the 
inert has to be admitted indirectly, if 
not dii'ectly ; on the strength of observa- 
tion, primal ignorance can be removed 
only by that knowledge whose contents 
are not the products of that ignorance; 
or pot etc. are contents of modal ignor- 
ances alone ; this position established on 
the analogy of sight of sandal-wood, 
wherein there is no perception of its 
smell too; modes of ignorance, through 
differences of content, as through 
differences of cognisers. 
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Because of tlie I’estrietive injunction about 
study of the Vedanta, that knowledge 
alone as aided by’ the niyama- ’purva can 
rcniovo ignorance about Brahman. 

Tlie splieix! of primal ignorance is oneness 
of tire jiva and Brahman and can be 
remo\ed only by knowledge having the 
same si>h(“re, not l\y modal cogiiitions 
Vt^acliiiig the bam lixistence of intelli- 
gence. Non-difference is not something 
over and above intelligence; knowledge 
of non-ditfereiice is that whose* content 
is intelligencethrough a spee-ial svarupa- 
sambandha controlled b\' special causes; 
dift'ei-eiice in the knowledge, as occa- 
sioned by a svarupa-sambaiidha exem- 
plitied from the cognition of the 
qualified (visi.stn) and from doubt. 

Ohjee/ i</ii : Bveii Brahman-knowledge can- 
not remove primal igmtrance*, since the 
effect camiot conflict with its material 
cause. 

lieplij: There is a conflict here, eliie'to 
laiowiedge and ignorance having the 
same contiait; cmittict even betwc'cn 
effect and cause exemjilified fi om chjth- 
and conjunction of cloth with fire; doc- 
trine that destinctiou of the effect is 
due to destniction of the cause not 
accepted. 
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7-0 How is Brahinan-knowlcdge itself des- 

troyed *? 

7*1 Analogy of tlic eleai'ing-nut wliieli preci- 

pitates tlie dirt in water and precipitates 
itself. 

7 -.2 Analogies of water •consumed by heated 

metal and of grass Inirnt up hy fire. 

7-3 Destruction not invariably generated by 

^what is other than its countc'r-correlate. 

' No undue extensiveness is not assuming 
other causes in addition; for (1) need 
for another cause is not denied in all 
cases; (2) analogy of the destinction of 
a ])ot cannot establish the need for 
another cause in the present case, as, 
then, hammer-blows will also be needed 
to destroy Brahman-knowledge; (3) the 
destniction of the fiie-cognition may 
have an additional cause, just as fire 
which has fuel n<*eds an additional cause 
for being quenched; (4) destmetion 
even at the moment succeeding its oi-igi- 
natioii is a contiugence of the acceptable 
in the case of Brahman-knowledge; in 
the moment prior to its destruction, time, 
unseen potency etc. also exist; hence 
they too may be causes of the dcstiuc- 
tion; “removable by knowledge alone” 
as the definition of the “illusory” means 
“removable by knowledge while not be- 
ing removable by any accessory of 
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knowledge except when conjoined with 
knowledge.” 

Ignorance and tlie universe arc removed 
not by the inert psychosis, Brahman- 
knowledge, but by the intelligence asso- 
ciated with that; analogy of the sun’s 
rays burning when focussed through a 
burning glass ; thus intelligence removes 
tlie final psychosis as well. 

Brahman-knowledge i-emoves ignorance 
alone; and this material cause being 
destroyed, the world too is destroyed 
along with Brahman-knowledge which is 
a i)ai*t of it; even after the rise of the 
final psychosis, prarabdha-kanna may 
account for the continuance of a trace of 
nescience, because of which there may 
continue the appearance of a body etc. ; 
hence the phenomenon of jivan-mukti. 
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The persistent trace of nescience is an 
element of the projective eeerjiv n(; 
primal nescience. ^ 

It is the impression left behind by 
nescience, like the smell of garlic. 

It is primal nescience itself like a burnt 
cloth 1 ‘etaining- its configuration, 

Sarvajfiatman : no trace of nescience can 
survive knowledge ; jivanmukti is taught 
by way of eulogising the injunction to 
study; this is not his final view. 

\Vlint is the removal of ignorance? 

Nothing other than the self ; Brahma- 
fiiddJn'; it is effected by knowledge on 
tile pi-inciple “yasmin saty agrima- 
ksaiK' yatsattvain” etc. 

It is othei' than (he self, and of a fifth 
mode which is not real, nor uni-eal, nor 
real and unreal, nor indeterminable : 
Anandabodha. 

Advnitavidyacarya : removal of nescience 
is cei’tainly indeterminable, but it does 
not pcj'sist and hence its matei'ial cause 
need not persist; removal is a modifica- 
tion of existence relating to the last 
instant alone ; the conjugational suffix 
signifies relation to present time etc., 
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only as attachinj^ to the sense of tlie 
stem; refutation of pradhvamsa-’bhfiva 
as permanent; prag-abhava too may be 
rejected. 

2 -SI Prag-abhava and pradlivainsa-’bhava not 

needed to distinguish the past from the 
future. 

2 '41 IMomentariness of the I’einoval of nescience 

does not involve impermanence of 
release; for when there is its removal 
by knowledge, Avhat results is not a 
prodiudion but a manifestation of eter- 
nal, impartite bliss and the (cessation of 
misery. 

2*42 Citsukha : cessation of misery not the 

human goal, but only as subsidiary to 
happiness; but happiness is not subsi- 
diary thereto; gi*adations not possible in 
non-exintence of misery as a human 
goal. 

3*1 B1 iss, though eternally attained, is un- 

attained as it were, because of 
nescience ; analogy of the forgotten 
golden oraaraent round one’s neck; 
attainment is figurative. 

3*2 Non-existence of bliss in transmigration 

patent to all, because of ignorance, which 
posits non-existence of Brahman bliss; 
this ceases with knowledge; and on the 
principle “ yasmin saty agrimaksane ” 
etc., attainment is in the primary sense. 
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3-31 


3-32 


4-0 


4-1 


4-21 


4-22 


I 4 -221 


' 4-222 


No immediacy for bliss in transmigratiou ; 
hence it is not then the human goal ; non- 
obscuration is present only with know- 
ledge; hence bliss as the human goal is 
attained by knowledge. 

In transmigration, difference is super- 
imposed between intelligence and bliss ; 
this is removed liy knowledge ; hence the 
attainment. 

Is release tlie atUiinment of the state of 
Isvara V or subsistence as pure intelli- 
gence 

Eka-jiva-vada can admit only subsistence 
as pure intelligence. 

Even so on the nana-jiva-vada, in that 
variety of il which holds Isvara too to 
be a reflection. 

Release, until the final release of all, is 
attainment of the state of Isvara, 
according to the view in which Isvara 
is the piototype of which jivas are 
reflections ; analogy of reflections in 
many media. 

The Lord’s Isvaratva is due not to 
His nescience, but to the nescience of 
others, and so long as these persist. He 
will continue to be Isvara. 

Difference from the fruit of saguna medi- 
tation ; no intuition of the impartite in 
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the liittei- ; hence no destruction of 
ignorance; no imliinited Lordship. 

Ignorance etc. do not attach to isv*ara 
Ihoiigh in incarnations He seems to be 
ignorant, to suffer and so on; this is 
iner-e acting; hence no contingence of 
fresh bondage for those wlio have 
become Isvara. 

Conformity ot this view with Smti, Sutra, 
Lhasya etc. Illustration from the 
Biiasya on the dahara section of the first 
chapter ; 

from the ainsa section of the second 
chapter ; 

from the dieam section of the third 
chapter ; 

and fjom the sectiim about the form of 
manifestation in the fourth chapter. 

Support of the Bhmtialt and its followers. 

Erroneousness of the S(ml,'sepasdrJ,raka 
view that statements about inanifesta-: 
lion ot Isvaratva are assumptive and 
made for argument’s sake. 

Ijni)ossibilily of attainment of Isvaratva 
is the defect on the view of Isvara as a 
reflection. Same deftH-f in the eka-jlva- 
vada and in the view of absolute 
difference between jiva and Isvara. 
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Apaliatapapinatvu clc. cannot aitadi to 
tlie jiva ill release, on the dualist hyjio- 
tliesis; adventitiousness of these attri- 
butes conflicts with Wmti and Sutra ; if 
they are eternally established, bondage 
is illusory. 

Hence non-difference of the jiva from the 
Lord is difficult to avoid. 

Aiiahatapapmatva, satyasahkalpatva etc. 
conceived as special powers which come 
into being for the jiva at his release; no 
contingence of non-difference from 
Is vara. 

No authority for such interpretation of 
the words; in transmigration sin does 
attach; when knowledge arises, even 
because of knowledge, sin does not cling ; 
the assumption of a power is futile. 
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OM 

siddhantaleSasa^tgraha 

CHAPTER I. 

Victorious is the auspicious birth-destroying 
discourse (the Sutrabhdsi/a), which issues 
from the blessed lotus face of the Bhagavat- 
pada, has for its sole purport the non-dual 
Brahman, and is diversified a thousand-fold on 
reaching the (numerous) ancient preceptors 
(who expomided it), in the same way as the 
river (Ganga), which, issuing from the foot of 
Visnu,^ is diversified on reaching different 
lands. (1) 

Manifold are the ways disclosed by the 
ancient ones, who, intent only on the establish- 
ment of the imity of the self, paid no heed to 
what is established in empirical usage ; some of 
the different conclusions which lie at the base 
of these (differences) and which have been 
made known to me by the exposition of my 
revered father, I here compendiously bring 
■together for the clarification of my mind. (2) 

I write this not too extensive work, establish- 
ing (therein) through arguments, aceoi’ding to 
the best of my lights, such positions as require 
so to he established. (3) 

Now, there is considered first what kind of an 1*1 
injunction it is that, in the form “The self, verily, is to 

1 See the Introduction; compare also the Brahmatarkastava, 
vv. 35 — ^37. 
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be seen, heard, reflected on,” appears to be prescribed 
in respect of the hearing (study) of the Vedanta, for the 
sake of knowing that (Brahman-self), in the case of 
one who has learnt (by adhyayana) his own section of 
the Veda together with its subsidiary studies®, and in 
whom there has arisen the desire to know the Brahman- 
self knoum superficially through the Vedantas®. 

•11 Three, verily, are the varieties of injunction — the 
injunction of the novel, the restrictively complementary 
injunction, and the exclusive injunction. Of these, the 
first is that injunction whose fruit is the establishment 
of what is not established in any way in all the three 
times; for example, “He sprinkles the paddy-grains.” * 
Here, for the purifactory act of sprinkling the paddy- 
grains, in the absence of an injunction, there is no 
establishment in any way by other evidence. The 
second is that injunction whose fruit is the 
complementation of the unestablished element, in 
respect of what is established in part; for example,* 
“He pounds the paddy-gi’ains.” Here, even if 
there were no injunction, the establishment of 
the pounding of the paddy-gi*ains would come about 
even as presumptively implied for the production 
of the rice, the basic material of the purodasa (sacrifi- 
cial cake) ; hence the injunction is not for the establish- 

2 The subsidiary studies (ahgas) are:||>lionetics, liturgy, grammar, 
prosody, and astronomy. 

3 In so far as they have been learnt by rote, not critically examined. 

4 In all such texts, the imperative should be understood as the real 
purport, thou|fh the Indicative alone is used. 
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ment of that; but, when pounding is established by 
presumptive implication, in the very same way, huskmg 
with the nails and so on would also be established in 
part, there being no distinction in respect of the 
causality as understood froju exx)erience; since thus 
there is an element of non-establishment in respect of 
pounding, that (injunction) has the fruit of comple- 
menting that element (making pounding the sole 
means).® The third is that injunction which, when 
there is constant relation of one subsidiary to two 
principals or of two subsidiaries to one principal, has 
the fruit of removing the other principal or the other 
subsidiary (whichever is superfluous in the case) ; for 
example, (the injunction) in the agnicayana ‘‘He takes 
hold of the reins of the horse ^vlth the words ‘they seized 
the bridle of the right’”; or (the injunction) in the 
grhamedhiya, a particular rite included in the 
caturmasya, “He sacrifices with the two ghee-portions.” 
Two acts are to be observed in the agnicayana, viz., 
.taking hold of the reins of a horse and taking hold of 
the reins of a donkey. Of these, since in the taking hold 
of the reins of a horse the hymn “They seized” etc. is 
constantly established even because of the characteristic 
mark, • consisting in its capacity to make known the 

taking hold of the reins, the injunction is not cither for 
• 

5 The term niyama-vidhi literally means injunction of restriction. 
With this much, however, there is not secured its distinction from 
pari8ailkhy&-vidhi, since there cannot be restriction without exclusion. 
The differentia* of the niyaSia*yidhl Is that it completes what is other- 
wise incomplete; hence it may be said to be “restrictively complementary/* 
This equivalent Is, however, not used throughout, since it is rather 
cumbrous. But the function of complementation should be understood 
wherever the term “restrictive injunction” is used. 
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the establishment of that or for the purpose of comple- 
menting any non-established element therein ; but since 
the hymn might, because of the characteristic mark 
being non-distinctive, be established even in the taking 
hold of the reins of a donkey, that (injunction) is for the 
purpose of removing this (possibility). Similarly, 
since the grhamedhiya has the darsa-purnamasa for 
its archetype, the ghee-portions are constantly establish- 
ed (for it) even by transfer hence the injunction there 
is not for the purpose of establishing those (portions) or 
for the purpose of restricting them( as the sole material 
for the sacrifice) ; but since by transfer even the fore- 
sacrifices^ etc. might be established, that (injunction) is 
for the purpose of removing this (possibility). This 
example which conforms (only) to the prima facie view 
of the section on the grhamedhiya, is cited in the view 
that an example may be cited (for the present purpose) 
from anjrwhere (whether prima facie view or final 
view). 

Nor may it be objected that even in the restrictivelj^ ' 
complementary injimction, when, for the pounding esta- 
blished in part, the part that is non-established is made 

6 Certain rites, all of whose subsidiaries are laid down explicitly 
and in. extenso by Scripture constitute the archetypal (prakrti) rites; 
others modelled on them are called vik^tis. The Scriptural directions as 
to the latter not being complete, they have to be taken over mutatis 
mutandis from the archetype. This process of taking over or transfer is 
called atideSa. 

7 The darSa-phrpamasa consists of two sets of three ‘rites* To each 
of these sets there belongs a set of five subsidiary rites called fore» 
sacrifices (prayfijas). They are mentioned in this order: samldho yajati, 
tanfinapSltam yajati, I 40 yajati, barhir yajati, sv&hakaram yajati. They 
Should be performed in this order. 
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up, that (demand for a means) is satisfied, that conse- 
quently there is obtained also the removal of husking 
with the nails etc., which are the other means 
established in part, and that, therefore, no discrimina- 
tion is possible in effect between restriction and 
exclusion, there being no distinction (between them) 
in their having the removal of the rest as the fruit. 

For, in the absence of the restrictive complementation 
resulting from injunction, as to the pounding, it would 
not be possible to exclude husking with the nails and so 
on, which are obtained by presumptive implication ; 
therefore, the restriction, whose nature it is to comple- 
ment the non -established element, comes first; and, as 
present in the pounding that is enjoined, it is proximate ; 
hence, that (complementation) alone is admitted to be 
the fruit of the restrictive injunction; therefore, the 
exclusion of others, which originates in dependence on 
that (restriction) and is non-proximate, as present in 
what is not enjoined, is not appropriately the fruit, 
when a proximate fruit is possible. 

Of the three kinds of injunction, thus distinguished, 1'12 
of which kind is the injunction of hearing (study) 
recognised to be ! 

Some, like the author of the Prakatartha say thus : 1*121 
this is. an injunction of the novel, since it (the hearing) 
is not established (otherwise). Indeed, in respect of 
the hearing (study) of the Yedaiita being the cause of 
•the intuition of Brahman there is not the evidence of 
co-presence and co-absence ; for, in ordinary experience, 
even for him, who has heard (studied), that (intuition) 
does not arise for the most part, while for Vamadeva, 
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present in the womb, that arises, though he has not 
heard (studied), and thus there is inconstancy both 
ways/ Nor is there a general rule, apprehended from 
the hearing (study) of other sacred teachings, that 
hearing (study) in general is the cause of the intuition 
of the thing that has to be heard about, — ^in which case, it 
may be doubted that, though here there be no means of 
apprehending the causality specifically, causality may 
(yet) be established at least through generality (i.e., 
resemblance to other saci*ed teachings). For, even 
though, in the case of the hearing (study) of the science 
of music etc., there be admitted causality of the intuition 
of the sa<ya note etc., yet, since, from the hearing 
(study) of the section relating to ritual etc., there is not 
seen to result the intuition of its object. Religious Duty 
etc., there is inconstancy. Therefore, this is certainly an 
injunction of the novel. In the Bhdsya too, in the 
section “There is the injunction of some other auxiliary, 
partially, which is the third for him who has that 
(knowledge) ; as in the case of injunctions and the like,” 
it is only an injunction of the novel that is recognised in 
respect of hearing (study), denoted by the word 
panditya, (in the following words) : “In the case of 
mamia, the auxiliary to knowledge, an injunction, aJLone 
is to be recognised, as in the case of a childlike state and 
panditya, since it is non-established (otherwise)-” ® 

8 both in the positive and in the negative instances, the 
probatis is not constant to the probunduTit, 

9 For a proper understanding, the whole section should be studied* 
in the BJUi^yci. The question is whether of three auxiliaries naentioned 
in the 6ruti, balya, papditya and mauna, there is injunction of any, other 
than the first, the injunctive term being explicitly used In relation to that 
alone. The final view is that they are all enjoined as auxiliaries. The 
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That the hearing (study) of the Vedanta is the 1-122 
cause of the intuition of the eternally immediate 
Brahman is not non-established, since, in maintaining 
the immediacy of knowledge through verbal testimony, 
it is settled that for that (Vedanta study), defined as a 
means of valid knowledge whose content is an immediate 
object, the causing of the intuition (of that object) is 
established. It is for that purpose, indeed, that there 
is the commencement of that (topic). Nor may it be 
said that, though with this much, as being a means of 
knowledge relating to Brahman, there may be esta- 
blished causality in respect of a supei-ficial realisation 
consisting in an intuition of Brahman in a general way, 
there is not established of that hearing (study) the 
causing of that intuition consisting in the certitude of 
existence, which is to be desired for the sake of the 

word mauna, meaning the state of a muni, should be taken to mean not 
‘‘silence*', but pre-eminence of knowledge. Panciitya is not mere learning, 
but study of the Vedanta; balya is a child-like state. Mauna is the third 
auxiliary for him who possesses the other two. Mauna is taken to b e 
• enjoined, in spite of the absence of an injunctive word, becaus e it i s novel 
and non-established otherwise. Since the injunction is for him who 
already possesses that (knowledge), it may be thought there is no novelty; 
hence the word “partially" Indicating that the injunction is for those who, 
because of distractions, have not yet attained to pre-eminence of knowledge. 

1 % ‘Nescience, which is realised as immediate, can be removed only 
by immediate knowledge of the kind perception gives us. Brahman, how- 
ever, is the sphere of veibal testimony alone, which, like inference, is 
ordinarily supposed to give us but mediate cognition. While certain 
advaitins hold that this mediate cognition becomes immediate by long 
uninteVrupted contemplation pursued with faith, another school holds that 
even testimony can give immediate knowledge, where the object Is Imme- 
diate. Brahman being the eternal, all-pervasive sole reality, there can 
be no audstion as to its immediacy, though at first it is not realised. 

6abda, as the sole pramfipa for Brahman, does give intuition of Brahman. 

For a fuller discussion of these views, see Chapter IH. 
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removal of nescience; for, it being established that 
inquiry in general is the cause of the ascertainment of 
what is inquired into and that the means of knowledge 
relating to Brahman is the cause of the intuition of that, 
it is established of hearing (study), which is of the 
nature of khowledge of the words of the Vedanta as 
subjected to inquiry, that it is the cause of that (certi- 
tude of existence). Nor is there the afore-mentioned 
inconstancy both ways; for, the inconstancy in the 
co-presence is not a defect, being due to lack of the 
auxiliary (e.g., inquiiy) ; while, in the ease of him who 
remembers other births, the fruit being possible because 
of hearing (study) in another birth, there is no incon- 
stancy in the co-absence. Otherwise, causality being 
sublated even by inconstancy, not even through express 
statement would there be possible the knowledge instm- 
mental to that (removal of nescience). “ And even the 
inconstancy in co-absence is not a defect, since it may be 
doubted that like the sense of touch (present) over and 
above the sense of sight in the perception of the pot, 
there is some other means over and above hearing 
(study) in the intuition of Brahman.^® And thus, 
because of (the result) being established, there is no 
injunction of the novel. Hence it is that, in the (jom- 
mentary on the section “ Repetition (is required) 
because of the teaching more than once,” in the words 

11 If inconstancy really ruled out the causal efficiency of ^ravana, 
not even an express statement in the form of an injunction of the* novel 
could establish that efficiency. 

12 In the case of Vamadeva it is possible to imagine some other 
cause of intuition such as the might of austerities performed in a previous 
birth, just as it is possible for one to perceive the pot by touch, though 
not by sight, because of being blind. 
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“Hearing (study) and the rest, which indeed culminate 
in intuition, are (processes) which have to be repeated 
and have a visible result, like pounding etc., which culmi- 
nate in the production of rice”, repetition is taught of 
hearing (study), which is for the sake of the intuition 
of Brahman, since, because of its having a visible result, 
the principle of the pounding in the darsa-purnamasa 
applies (to it). If, however, there were an injunction 
of the novel, like the pounding of the (mortar contain- 
ing) sarvausadha,^® this would not tit in. In the 
agnicayana, in the words “Having filled it with all the 
herbs, he pounds it ; then he places it near,” 
pounding is prescribed foi‘ the purpose of the purifica- 
tion of the mortar that is to be placed near ; 
of this, since it has no visible result, it is indeed 
established in the Tmitraiakmna^* that there is no 
repetition. 

Therefore, this is certainly a restrictive injunction. 1-131 
For, in the absence of that, just as a person who sees 
something with the sense of sight, when told by some one 
of some subtle peculiarity there not apprehended by 
himself, proceeds to employ that same sense of sight 
with concentration in order to know that, even so, 
having heard in the case of the jiva, apprehended by the 
mind as “I”, that it is of the nature of attributeless 
Brahman-intelligence propounded by the Vedantas ap- 
prehended through adhyayana, a person might, in order 

13 J.e., all the herbs needed in the sacrifice. 

14 The eleventh chapter of the Pilrvamimdnisfif dealing with tantra, 
the principle of serviceability to many by a single application or function- 
ing, as a lamp is of service to many who surround it; cp. Nydyamdld- 
vistam on PM XI, 1, 1 — 4. 
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to know that, sometimes proceed to employ therein the 
mind alone with concentration; hence, the engaging in 
the hearing (study) of the Ved^ta would be partial 
(i.e., optional). As for (the text) “Not attaining (they 
return) together with the niind,”“ it is possible to 
doubt that it applies to the mind that is not concen- 
trated, since it is also declared in Scripture “By the 
mind alone is it to be perceived” and “But it is seen 
by the concentrated intellect.” 

M 32 Or else : from such Scriptural declarations as 
“When he sees the excellent one, that other, the Lord, 
he attains His glory, he becomes sorrowless”, there is 
the possibility of the delusion that release results from 
the knowledge of the self as different (from the Lord) ; 
then, for the sake of the knowledge instrumental to 
release, there would be partial (optional) activity even 
in respect of the hearing (study) of other sacred 
teachings consisting in an inquiry into the self as 
different (from the Lord) ; hence there may be a 
restrictive mjunetion in respect of the hearing (study) 
of that Vedanta whose puiport is the non-dual self ; for, 
here, the term “self” has for purport the non-dual 
self, as seen from a consideration of such topics as 
“That which is all this is this self.” It is not indeed 
an invariable feature of (restrictive injunctions as) a 
class that there is a restrictive injunction only where a 
real alternative means is established; in that case it 
might be doubted that since, in order to secure purpoi t- 
fulness for the restriction as to the hearing (study) of 

15 Which seems to rule out the activity of the mind in the appre- 
hension of Brahman, 
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the Vedanta, it has to be admitted of that hearing- 
(study) of the Vedanta that by that alone can be 
accomplished the intuition of Brahman, consisting in 
the certitude of (its) existence, through the hindering 
impurities being removed by the unseen potency 
(resulting from) the restriction, there would not exist 
any real alternative means for that (intuition), and 
therefore no restrictive injunction would apply ; rather 
is it that there is a restrictive injunction where, 
because of the partial establishment of what may 
possibly be considered an alternative means, the partial 
non-establishment of the means desired to be enjoined 
cannot be avoided (otherwise) ; for even with this there 
results the fruit of that (injunction), viz., complement- 
ing the unestablished element. 

Or else: immediate knowledge of Brahman, con- 1-133 
sisting in the certitude of (its) existence, is possible 
from inquiry into the Vedanta, even as accomplished by 
a learned man merely by his own efforts, as much as 
•through that (carried on) under instruction fjom a 
preceptor; but the unseen potency (consequent on) the 
restriction as to the hearing (study) of the Vedanta 
texts imder instruction from a preceptor is of seiwicc in 
the removal of nescience through destroying impurities ; 
hence ^ (the inquiry conducted without instruction) 
being obstructed by the non-existence of that (destruc- 
tion) does not remove nescience and remauas equivalent 
to mediate knowledge. Nor with the daAvn of knowledge 
is the npn-removal of nescience unintelligible ; for, the 
non-existence of obstacles being needed everywhere (as 
a cause), the non-removal of that (nescience), even 
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where there is specific perception (of the object), is 
intelligible because of hindrance by an external 
adjunct, like the non-removal of the delusion of a 
reflection.^® Thus, in the same way as there is a restric- 
tive injunction to learn Scripture by rote under 
instruction from a preceptor, because of the possibility 
(otherwise) of apprehending one’s own section of the 
Veda from the wiftten versions (thereof), let this 
be a restrictive injmiction as to the hearing (study) 
under instruction from a preceptor, since there is 
partially established the inquiry into the Vedanta 
through one’s own (unaided) elfort alone, in order 
to attain that intuition of Brahman, which consists in 
the certitude of (its) existence. Nor may it be objected 
that since even by the injunction to approach a precep- 
tor, in “For the sake of the knowledge of that, he is 
certainly to approach a preceptor”, there is secured the 
exclusion of inquiry without a preceptor, the (present) 
restrictive injunction is futile; for, the approach to a 
preceptor being subsidiarj'' to hearing (study), when 
there is no injunction as to this (latter), there can be no 
injunction at all as to that (former) ; hence, there is no 
contingence of the futility of the latter, because of the 
former. Otherwise, since, even by the injunction to 
approach, which is subsidiary to the learning by rote, 
there is the exclusion of the study of written versions 
etc., the restrictive injunction even as to learning by 
rote (under instruction from a preceptor) would be 
futile. 

16 One may know that reflections have no independent reality and 
that they do not exist In the media; in spite of this knowledge, one 
continues to perceive reflections so long as there are reflecting media and 
the objects reflected are proximate to them. 
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Or else, there being a partial establishment of M34 
the hearing (study) of works in the vernacular 
languages, whose purport is the non-dual self, lot there 
be a restrictive mjunction as to the hearing (study) of 
the Vedanta. Nor is there the non-establishment of 
that even from such prohibitions as ‘‘He is not to speak 
a barbarous tongue”; for, in the case of him, who, 
because of dulhiess in the learning of the sacred 
teaching, feels that the hearing (study) of the Vedanta 
is not possible (for him), and who, even transgressing 
the prohibition which is for the sake of a human goal,'^ 
desires to know the non-dual through works in 
the vernacular tongues, there is the possibility of his 
engaging himself therein, and hence the fruitfulness of 
the restrictive injunction is intelligible. Though, as 
explained in the section about the agent (in sacrifices), 
there is, for the sake of a human goal, the prohibition of 
the utterance of falsehood, yet, since, for some reason, 
there may be, for him who transgresses even this accep- 
ted prohibition in his desire for the proper completion 
of the rite, engaging in the utterance of a falsehood, 
there is again, in the section on the darsa-purpamasa, 
a prohibition for the sake of the rite, “Utter no false- 
hood”; thus the prohibition for the sake of the rite is 
indeed admitted to be fi-uitful. 

17 A prescription or prohibition may serve human good generally or 
the interests of a particular rite. In the former case, it is puru§artha, in 
the latter, it is. kratvartha. The fact that there is already a prescrip- 
tion or prohibition, which is piurusartha, does not exclude a fresh pres- 
cription or •prohibition of the same in the interests of a particular rite. 

This is exemplified in the next sentence, with reference to the full and 
new moon sacrifices and the prohibition of the utterance of falsehood. 
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1-135 Or else, just as there is the restriction ‘‘By hymns 
(mantras) alone should be called up the memory of the 
objects connected with the hymns”, because of the 
i>artial establishment of what is based on those (hymns), 
such as sentences from the manuals of ritual and the 
instruction of friends, similarlj", (here) there is the 
possibility of the partial establishment even of epics, 
puranas and (other) works of human origin based on 
the Vedanta; therefore, let there be this restriction (to 
the Vedanta). 

In any case this is certainly a restrictive injimetion. 
As for the statement, in the Bhusya on the section 
“There is the injunction of some other auxiliary par 
tially” etc., that there is an injunction of the novel, that 
is in the view that there is partial non-establishment, 
oven if it be a restrictive injunction, as is made clear 
even there by the construction of the word “partially” 
in the aphorism, whose purport is to stale partial non- 
establishment. Thus say the followers of the Yivaraim. 

1-136 For him who has heard (studied), from the verbal 
testimony there arises at first mediate knowledge alone 
as free from doubt, since verbal testimony, being of such 
a nature as to generate mediate Knowledge (alone), 
cannot transcend its settled capacity. For him, how- 
ever, who has subsequently performed reflection and 
contemplation, because of the presence in abundance of 
these special auxiliaries, from that alone arises imme- 
diate knowledge. Just as the sense-organ, though 
incapable of generating the cognition whose sphere is 
the element of “that-ness,” yet generates recognition 
because of the co-operation of the memory impression 
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•which has that capacity, similarly in the case of verbal 
testimony, though of itself incapable of genei*ating 
immediate knowledge, the generation of immediate 
knowledge stands to reason, because of the co-operation 
with intense meditation which is settled to be capable 
of that (generation of immediate knowledge), as in 
the immediate presentation of the damsel con- 
templated intensely by the bereaved lover. And thus, 
since it is established of verbal testimony that of itself 
in respect of its own content it generates mediate 
knowledge, w'liile, w'hen it is defined as the instrument 
of knowledge co-operating with intense meditation, it 
generates immediate knowledge, like the internal organ 
of the bereaved lover, there is a restrictive injunction as 
before (in respect of the study of Vedanta). Thus 
say some of those (followers of the Vivarmia)}’^ 

The intuition of Brahman is not through the hear- 1-137 
ing (study) of the Vedanta, but only through the mind ; 
because there is the Scriptural text “By the mind alone 
is it to be perceived” ; and because there is the statement 
in the Bliasya}'^ on the Glita: “the instrument for seeing 
the self is the mind purified by the sacred teaching, the 

18 These would not seem to have understood the true doctrine of the 
Vivaraml according to which the major texts of the Upani$ads are of 
themselves capable of generating immediate knowledge. The present 
school holds that there is no injunction of the novel, since it is established 
in experience that verbal testimony gives rise to mediate knowledge and 
that, as aided by contemplation, it gives rise to immediate knowledge. 

What is possible and necessary is, therefore, a restrictive Injunction as 
to the obligatory exercise of Inquiry, reflection and contemplation, in 
respect of the texts of the VedS,nta. 

19 Here, as elsewhere, in this work, reference to the BM$ya Is 
always to Saflkara's commentary. 
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preceptor’s instruction, calmness, equanimity etc.” 
Hearing (study), however, is for the sake of mediate 
knowledge free from doubt ; hence, for the sake of that 
alone is there a restrictive injunction ; thus say some. 

1-138 Only for the sake of immediate knowledge is there 
a restrictive injunction in respect of healing (study), 
because of the statement of the fruit (The self) is to 
be seen.” And its being for the sake of that is not 
directly, but in co-operation w ith the mind which is the 
instrument; because immediate knowledge is not 
recognised (to result) from verbal testimony. Nor is 
there the contingenee of an injunction of the novel on 
the ground that its being for the sake of that (immediate 
knowledge) in that form (i.e., in conjunction with the 
mind) is not established; for, by the sense of hearing in 
co-operation wdth the study of the science of music, 
wdiose object is the removal of the superimposed 
j-eciprocal non-discrimination among the notes heai'd, 
such as sadja, there is the immediate realisation of their 
ti*ue nature free from reciprocal confusion; hence, it. 
is settled that, where there is a science w^hose object is 
the removal of super-imposed non-discrimination in 
respect of a thing which is manifest, the study of that 
(science) is useful as an auxiliary to the sense-organ 
that generates the intuition of that (thing) ; thus say 
others. 

1-139 For hearing (study) which consists in a special 
mental psychosis of the nature of inquiry into the 
principles favourable for the ascertainment of the 
purport of the Vedanta texts about the non-dual 
Brahman, neither mediate nor immediate knowledge 
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in respect of Brahman is the fruit, since this is the fruit 
of means of valid knowledge like verbal testimony. 
Nor may it be said : “ Let hearing (study) be but know- 
ledge from verbal testimony as qualified by the purport 
determined by inquiry of the aforesaid character; for 
that Brahman-knowledge is appropriate as the fruit”; 
for, in respect of knowledge, an injunction is unintelli- 
gible, and since it is admitted of the injunction to hear 
(study) that it is the basis of the aphorism about the? 
desire to know (Brahman), which enjoins the obliga- 
toriness of inquiry, it is appropi*iate to treat as hearing 
(study) that inquiry alone, which consists in a mental 
activity of the nature of the acceptance (of the princi- 
ples of reasoning) and rejection (of false principles). 
Nor may it be said “Let Brahman -knowledge be the 
fiuit of the inquiry itself either through the ascertain- 
ment of the purport or through the removal generated 
thereby of obstacles consisting in human failings, such 
as delusion as to purport”; for, it is not admitted of the 
knowledge of puiport that it is instrumental to the 
knowledge from verbal testimony,^^" and it is not 
admitted of the absence of obstacles that it is anywhere 
the cause of the effect ; hence, either of the two sersdng 
as a. channel (to Brahman-knowledge) is unintelligible. 
And if Brahman-knowledge were generated by an 
extraneous cause consisting in inquiry, then, for the 
validity of that (knowledge from verbal testimony’) 

20 See the topic in the fourth varpaha of the Vivarariai the author 
'of the Veddntdparihlid^a accepts tatparya as a cause of valid knowledge 
from verbal testimony, but explains the Vivarapakara's position (p. 255) 
on the ground that the latter understood tatparya to mean “being pro- 
nounced with a desire to cause the cognition of that"; see also TPS, 
pp. 175, 176. 
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there would be the eontingence of being extrinsic.® ‘ 
Therefore, there is a restrictive injunction as to the 
hearing (study), consisting in inquiry, only for the sake 
of removing human failings through the ascertainment 
of purport. As for the text “ (The self) is to be seen”, 
that is but mere eulogy (of the self) as worthy of being 
seen, not the statement of the fruit of hearing (study) ; 
thus say the followers of the Swfiksepasarlraka. 

•14 For him who is engaged in the hearing (study) of 
the Vedanta for the sake of Brahman-knowledge, in 
the same way as for him who is engaged in the study of 
the works of Caraka, Susruta etc., for the sake of 
medical knowledge, there would at intervals be the 
eontingence of engaging in other actirities ; hence, the 
text “ (The self) is to be heard”, which has the fruit of 
removing that (distraction), is an exclusive injunction ; 
for, in the Chandogya text “He who is well-established 
in Brahman attains immortality,” it is restrictively 
laid down that not having any other activity is the means 
to release ; since the word “tisthati” preceded by “sam” 
signifies fulfilment, the fulfilment in Brahman signified 
by the word “brahma-samstha (being well-established 
in Brahman) ” consists in not having any other activity ; 
and in the Atharvana text “Know that alone, the self, 
give up all other forms of speech”, other activities are 

21 According to the advaitin, who follows Kum9.rila in this respect, 
validity does not require to be produced or revealed by any factors other 
than those which enter into the original cognition itself; It is not made' 
known, for instance, by inference from practical efficiency; nor is it 
produced by the repeated contact of the Ben8eK)rgan with many parts of 
the object perceived; the cognition comes to us as valid; its validity is 
intrinsic, not extrinsic. See further, the VedantaparihhO^d, pp. 291—297. 
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explicitly prohibited; and there is the text of the tradi- 
tional code “Up to his sleep, yea, up to his death, let 
him spend his time in reflecting on the V edaiita. ’ ’ N or 
may it be said (they urge) that, since, of any such other 
activity not helpful (of itself) to Brahman-knowledge, 
there is no establishment in conjunction with hearing 
(study) in respect of a single result, an exclusive injunc- 
tion for the exclusion of that (activity) docs not stand 
to reason ; for, in the aphorism “There is the injunction 
of some other auxiliary” etc., and in the -words of the 
commentary thereon — ^“in that case Avhere, because of 
the predominance of the perception of ditfci-erice, he 
does not attain that” there is a restrictive injmietion — 
since, for him who has accomplished hearing (study) 
and imagines that -what is to be achieved has been 
achieved even by the mere knowledge through verbal 
testimony, there would be no engaging in contemplation, 
helpful in the intuition that removes nescience, 
there is admitted a restrictive injunction in respect of 
contemplation,' merely because of the partial establish- 
ment of what is not instrumental to that ; hence, on that 
principle, when there is establishment in conjunction 
even -with what is not instrumental, an exclusive injunc- 
tion- whose fruit is the exclusion of that (asadhana) is 
possible. Thus say some who adhere to the statement 
of the Va/rtika, ‘ ‘ The purport of the injunction there (in 
‘The self is to be heard’ etc.) may be a restriction; or 
it may be an exclusion, since, by the non-perception of 
the not-self, we devote ourselves to the supreme self.” 

The hearing (study) that is laid down as relating 1-I5 
to the self in “The self is to be heard” in the same way 
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as reflection etc., is simply knowledge of the self, as 
generated by revelation and the instruction of the pre- 
ceptor, but is not of the nature of inquiiy into the 
purport ; hence in respect of that, there is no injunction 
whatsoever. Hence it is that in the aphorism about 
harmony (of the texts), after the refutation of an 
injunction in respect of knowing the self, there is the 
(passage of the) beginning : “For what purpose, 

then, are there texts like ‘The self is to be seen, heard’ 
which have the appearance of injimctions '? For the 
purpose of turning one away, we say, from the objects 
of natural activity.” If hearing (study) were the 
inquiry into the purport of the \'edanta, then, through 
the ascertainment of the purport, its fruit would be only 
the removal of obstacles consisting in delusion and doubt 
as to the purport, not the removal of any other obstacle, 
nor the realisation of Brahman. And its having that 
fruit is established even in experi(“nce, and no other 
means is established whether optionally or ui conjunc- 
tion (with this) ; hence there is no scope there for any 
of the three injunctions, 

•151 Though there be no injunction as to inquiry, tlie 
approach to a preceptor enjoined for the sake of know- 
ledge culminates in the goal of knowledge only llirough 
the inquiry into the Vedanta under instruction from a 
preceptor, since when a seen channel (of instrumenta- 
lity) is possible, the assumption of an unseen channel 
does not stand to reason. For the same reason there is 
the exclusion of inquiry accomplished by one’s own 
efforts. If, however, there were no injunction to learn 
by rote, then, the approach (to a preceptor), that is 
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enjoined, since ii is not enjoined for the sake of knowing 
the letters (alone of the Veda), would not for the sake 
of that (knoAvledge) make a chaiuiel of learning by rote, 
consisting in pronouncing (the texts) in the manner 
pronounced by the lips of Ihe preceptor; hence there 
Avould not be established the exclusion of the study of 
written versions; hence, the restrictive injunction as to 
learning by i-ote is fruitful. 

Nor may it be said ‘‘For him who seeks the inquiry 
into the Vedanta for the sake of ]‘cmoving delusion as to 
purport etc., sometimes there may be the engaging eA cai 
in the sacred teachings of dualists, since there too tJierc 
is inquiry into the Vedanta through constnictions 
acceptable to them; hence, a lestrictivc injunction as to 
that inquiry into the Vedanta, whose puiport is the, 
non-dual self, is fruitful”; for, in the case of that 
(diialistic teaching) which is of itself the cause of 
delusion as to purport, there is not the removal of that 
(delusion) ; hence there is not the establishment of any 
other means.’- Nor is it even the case that through the 
delusion as to its removing (delusion as to purport) 
there Avould be the engaging even therein, in the case of 
sorne one, and that with this much there is the admission 
of a restrictive injunction in “(The self) is to be 
heard;” for, in the case of him who is devoid of the 
faith in non-dualism that is gained (solely) by the grace 
of the Lord,’^® even in respect of the text “ (The self) is 

22 Which would have to be ruled out by the restrictive injunction. 

23 Cp. Khari^anakhaxK^akhddyaf para 163, v. 25: 

iSvara-*nugrahad e$a puipsam advalta-vasana| 
maha-bhaya-krta-trapa dvi trapam yadi jayatejl 
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to be heard”, because of the construction acceptable to 
the adversaiy, the delusion is possible that the purport 
is an injunction to inquire into the self that has a 
second ; for, engaging in other pursuits, as prompted by 
delusion, caimot be restrained even by hundreds of 
injunctions. 

'1*1.53 Nor does it stand to reason that it is an exclusive 
injunction for the purpose of the exclusion of other 
activities ; for, in the case of him who has not renounced, 
the exclusion of other activities is not possible, while, in 
the case of him, who has renoiuiced, the exclusion of that 
is established by the Scriptural text “He who is well- 
established in Brahman attains immortality”, which 
enjoins renunciation together with being well- 
established in Brahman; in view of this other text 
enjoining renunciation, the teaching of the exclusion of 
other activities through the text “(The self) is to be 
heard ’ ’ would be futile. 

1*154 Nor may it be doubted that though there be no 
injunction in respect of inquiry, a restrictive injunction 
is possible as to Vedanta being the content of the 
inquiry, since there are objects of exclusion like work^ 
in the vernacular tongues ; for, since the restriction to 
the Vedanta is obtained even from proximity, it cannot 
be the content of an in jimction ; further, even because of 
the force of the restrictive injunction “One is to study 
one’s own section of the Veda”, whose purpose is* the 
comprehension of the sense, this sense is obtained that, 
the knowledge of the meaning generated from the Veda 
apprehended through learning by rote is what 
culminates in the fruit, not that (knowledge) which is 
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generated from any other cause; hence, in respect of 
Brahman that is the sense of the Veda and is to be 
known for release, there is no establishment for 
yemaeular works etc. 

Nor may it be said that in the section “There is the 1 155 
injunction of some other auxiliary”, an injunction is 
recognised in respect of hearing (study), reflection and 
contemplation, signified by the terms balya, panditya 
and maima ; for, that inquiry is the cause of the ascer- 
tainment of the purport of what is inquired into, that 
reflection consisting in recalling reasonings favourable 
to the establishment of the object and contemplation 
consisting in the repetition of the cognition of that 
(object) are causes of the clarity of comprehension of 
the object, these are established in experience; and 
hence, in respect of them, an injunction is not required; 
merely as producing excellence of activity (in respect 
of them) through praising (them), there is the 
empirical usage of injunctiveness (in respect of them), 
as in the case of arthavada (eulogistic or condemnatory) 
passages having the semblance of injunctions. And 
thus, since there is non-injunction in respect of heating 
(study), like the inquiry into the section about ritual, 
the inquiry into the section about Brahman too has for 
its basis the injunction as to learning (one’s own Veda) 
by rote; thus say those who follow the position of the 
preceptor Vacaspati. 

Of Brahman, that is the object of inquiry, the 2-1 1 
definition has been stated to be the causality of the 
creation, sustentation and destruction of the world, by 
the Scriptural text “That, verily, from which these 
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beings originate” etc. Of the creation, sustentation and 
destruction of the world, the causality even of each one, 
since it does not attach to any other (except Brahman) 
is capable (of itself) of being the definition; if this be 
said, true, this is certainly a three-fold definition, each 
of which is independent of the others. Hence it is that in 
such sections as “The eater (is Brahman), because of 
the mention of the movable and the immovable,” the 
destruction of all and so on are mentioned separately as 
characteristic marks of Brahman ; thus says the author 
of the Kaumiidl. 

2*12 Others, however, say thus: since causalitv of 
creation and causality of sustentation are common to the 
efficient cause (too), in order to make known material 
causality, there is shown the dissolution of the world in 
Brahman. “ Let Brahman be the mat(*rial cause of the 
world; (but) in respect of its creation, like the potter in 
respect of the creation of the pot, and in respect of its 
sustentation, like the king in respect of the sustentation 
of the kingdom, the efficient cause may certainly be other 
than the material cause;” ; in ordei- to remove this doubt, 
the control of the creation and sustentation of the world 
is declared of that (Brahman) alone. And thus, this 
definition which is hut single, qualifies per accidens^* 
the non-dual Brahman as that which is without 
differentiation the material and the efficient cause. 

24 The non-dual Brahjnan cannot have any qualities which are real, 
as there would be loss of non-duality. Hence, the causality of creation 
etc. is not a real qualification (vi§e§aiia), but is only an accident 
(upalah^aoa). It necessarily falls short of what it qualifies, but Is never- 
theless able to ^ive us a glimpse of the nature of that subject. 
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And the material causality of Brahman, of the 2-21 
nature of the iioii-dual, immutable intelligence, does not 
consist in origination, as by the primal atoms, nor 
does it consist in transformation, as of Primal Nature 
but it is characterised by being illusorily transformed 
through nescience into the form of the universe of ether 
etc. That change, which is of the same grade of reality 
as the thing, is transformation ; what is not of the same 
grade of reality is illusory manifestation ; or, change, 
which is of the same nature as the cause, is transforma- 
tion; what is of a different nature from that is illusory 
manifestation ; or, the effect which is non-different from 
the cause is a transformation; the effect, Avhich cv(!n 
without being non-different from that (cause) is yet 
difficult to state apart from that, is an illusojy i.iaui- 
festation ; such is the distinction between transforinatiuii 
and illusory manifestation. 

Now, is the pure Brahman recognised as the 2-22 
material cause, or in the form of the Lord (Isvara) or 
in the form of the jiva ? 

Here, some of the followers of the Scmksepasdrlraka 2-221 
say thus : the pure (Brahman) alone is the material 
cause, since in the aphorism about the origination etc. 

(of the world) and in the BMsya thereon, material 
causality is declared to be the definition of the Brahman 
that' is to be known. And thus, in such statements 
of causality as “ Prom the self ether originated, 

25 Of the Naiyayikas, who hold that by the combination of atoms 
something new and previously non-existent is pi'oduced. 

26 Eecognised by the Sahkhya. 
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words like the “self” whose expressed sense is 
what is associated (with nescience) signify (here) only 
the secondary implication in respect of the pure 
(Brahman). 

The followers of the Vivarana, however, think 
thus : because of such Scriptural texts as “He who know^s 
all generally, who knows everything in detail, whose 
austerity is of the form of knowledge, from him proceed 
this brahma (i.e., the Veda), name, form and food (i.e., 
the earth)”, the material cause is only that form of 
Brahman which is the Lord (isvara) as qualified by 
onmiscience etc., and associated with maya. Hence it 
is that ill the Bhdsya, in such sections as “ The one 
witliin (the sun and the self), because of the qualities 
of that being declared” and “(That which consists of 
mind etc. is Brahman) because of theie being taught 
here what is well known ever>wvhere”, it is said that 
being the self of all, w hich is declared in such Scriptural 
texts as “ That alone is the rk, that is the santan, that is 
the uktha, that is the yajus, that is brahma, that is all 
actions, all desires, all odours, all flavours,” and which is 
consequent on being the material cause of all, is a charac- 
teristic mark of the Lord, to the exclusion of the jiva. 
If, how^ever, intelligence as such, common to the jiva 
and the Lord, were the material cause, that (being the 
self of all) would not be the characteristic mark of the 
Loi d, to the exclusion of the jIva. Even the l efutation 
of the material causality of the associated (Brahman) 
in the Sanksepasarlraka is with the view of refuting the 
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material causality of what is qualified-^ by maya, but 
does not have for purport the refutation of the material 
causality of intelli^^ence in the form of the Lord, as 
distinguished (from maya) ; for, even in that (work), 
at the close of the fii’st chapter, it is said of the material 
causality of the world that it is i)rosent in the 
(expressed) sense of the word “ That And thus, 
causality though present in the Lord is capable of 
defining per accidens the impartite intelligence that is 
present with that (Lord), as the bough (defines) the 
moon ; hence the statement of (hat as a definition of the 
Biahman that is to be known. 

Since the universe of ether etc. is a transformation 2-223 
of niayri located in the Loi d, in respect of that, the Lord 
is the material cause. Suice, however, the internal organ 
etc. are products of the subtle elements produced by the 
jiva’s nescience in conjunction with the gross elements 
which are the evolutes oJ‘ the maya located in the Lord, 
in respect of them there is material causality for both 
’(the jiva and the Lord). Hence it is that in the 
Scriptural text “Even thus, these sixteen digits 

27 If isvara qualified by maya were the material cause, material 
causality would pertain in part to the qualification too, maya. This is 
what is said to be refuted in the Sank^epasarlraka. i(§vara, that is urso- 
ciated with maya, is the material cause, but not 03 associated with maya; 
rather is He to be distinguished from the latter, when upadanatva is 
predicated of Him. 

28* In the text “ That thou art ” the expressed sense of “ That is 
the Lord characterised by omniscience, omnipotence etc., while the 
expressed sense of ‘*Thou** is the apparently finite jiva. The secondary 
implication of both terms Is the pure Brahman. The expressed sense la 
understood here, since in respect of secondary implication there is no 
difference between the two terms and the reference to the term “That" 
would in that case be futile, 
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of the seer, that go towards the person, reach 
and sink into the person/’ it is shown of the 
vital air, the mind etc., denoted by the word 
“ digit ”, that, at the time of release from the body for 
the enlightened one, they are destroyed by knowledge, 
ill view of that aspect of them which is the product of 
nescience, removable by knowledge; in another text 
** Gone are the fifteen digits to their elements,” there is 
shown their resolution into their respective material 
causes, in \'iew of that permanent aspect of them which 
is not removable by that (knowledge) and consists in the 
transformation of the gross elements that are products 
of maya; thus say those who maintain a difference 
betiveeu maya and nescience (avidya) . 

•2231 Just as, because the miiverse of ether etc. is a 
transformation of maya located in the Lord, the Lord 
is the material cause in respect of that, similarly, 
because the internal organ etc. are transformations of 
the nescience located in the jiva, the jiva alone is the 
material cause in respect of that. N or is it the case that 
if the gross elements too, the products of maya, did not 
enter into the internal organ etc., the distmetion 
between the two Scriptural texts cited wnuld be un- 
intelligible ; for discrimination is clearly established, in 
the BMsya on the section about the resolution of the 
digits, that the Scriptural text about the destruction of 
the digits by knowledge refers to the vision of him who 
knows the truth, while the Scriptural text '‘Gone are 
the fifteen digits ” refers to the cognition of a dull 
person, since, when a knower of the truth dies, the 
persons near him think that his body etc. too are resolved 
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into earth etc., in the same way as a pot that 
is destroyed; thus say some of those who maiiitaiii a 
difference between maj^a and nescience. 

Even among those who maintain their non-differ- 2 224 
ence, some say thus: though of the universe of ether 
etc., the Lord is the material cause, yet, of the internal 
organ etc., the jiva alone is the material cause, because 
of the cognition of (their) identity with the jiva ; hence 
it is that in the Bhasya on superiinposition, there is 
shown the super-imposition of the internal organ etc. 
on the jiva alone; and in the Vivarana, in the prati- 
karmavyavastha,-'’ there are mentioned, in the case of 
the intelligence that is Brahman, the coimection with 
pot etc., through being their material cause, and, hr the 
case of the jiva, though not coimected therewith, the 
connection with the mlernal organ etc. 

Because of such Scriptural texts as “Prom this 2-225 
proceeds the vital air, the mind and all the organs, ether, 
air, fii'c, water, earth which is the support of all” 
Brahman alone is the material cause of the entire 
empirical Avoiid; but the jiva (is the material cause) 
of the merely apparent dream world. (This is so 
because of the following reason) ; in the section “There 
is contingence (of transformation) of the whole or 
conflict with the Scriptural declaration of (Brahman) 
being without parts”, the prima facie view being that, 
if Bi ahman be the material cause of the world, on the 

29 /.(?», that part of the treatise which shows how for the jiva, though 
essentially one with the Impartite intelligence, there is yet distinction 
(vyavastha) in respect of objects (karma) cognised at different times 
and places and in different ways. 
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transformation of the whole of it m the form of the 
world there would be contingence of the non-existence 
of Brahman over and above the transformations, or on 
the transformation of it in part there would be the 
contingence of conflict with the Scriptural declaration 
of (its) being without parts, it is established as the 
final conclusion by the aphorism “For, just as in the 
(jiva-) self, there are variations, even so (it may be in 
the supreme self)”, with the doctrine of illusory 
manifestation in view, that, like the creation of the 
dream world of many forms in the jiva-self, that sees 
the di'eam, without any destruction of its ovm nature, 
the creation of ether etc., in Bralunan is (also similarly) 
intelligible ; thus say others. 

The jiva himself bemg, like the seer of dreams, he 
who x)osits in himself everything like lordship, is the 
cause of all j thus too say some. 

Now, because of the Scriptural text “Know inaya to 
be prakrti (the primal cause)” and because of the 
persistence of the inertness of maya in pot etc., maya 
is cognised to be the material cause of the world; how 
(then) is Brahman the material cause? 

Here, the author of the Pddarthatattvmirnaya 
says ; Brahman and maya are both the material cause, 
and hence there is the intelligibility of both texts, as 
also the intelligibility of the persistence of both attri- 
butes, namely, reality and inertness. Of these, 
Brahman, as illusorily manifesting, is the material 
cause; and nescience, as transforming itself. Nor is 
material causality a mere matter of terminology in the 
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ease of the substrate of illusory manifestation, since 
there is no distinction even there in respect oP the 
definitive characteristic of material causality, viz., being 
in itself the cause of the origination of the effect. 

Some, however, accepting even the aforesaid 2-232 
teaching, mention another definition common to both 
illusory manifestation and transformation: material 
causality is the generation of an effect non-different 
from itself. And, for the world, there is non- 
diffei-ence from the real Brahman through (its) 
illusory manifestation, and from the inert ignorance 
through (its) transformation ; for, there is cxpei-ienee 
of apposition, in the form ‘‘the pot is real,” “the pot is 
inert.” Nor may it bo said that, l)ecaiisc (in the 
comments) on the aphorism “Non-otherness therefrom, 
because of Scriptural texts like that about origination 
(arambhana) ”, there are the statements “Non-other- 
ness means non-existence as distinct from Brahman,” 
and “Indeed, by non-otherness we do not declare non- 
difference, but we deny difference,” v.hich belong 
(respectively) to the Bhiisya and the Bhamatif and deny 
of the world non-difference from Brahman, the accep- 
tance of non-difference would be an unwelcome 
conclusion; foi-, the puiport of those tw'o statements 
being the denial of non-difference of the same grade of 
reality as the substrate, namely, Biahman, there is 
no conflict in accepting merely apparent non-difference, 
as between nacre and silvci*. 

The. author of the Sanhsepamrlralia, however, 2-233 
says thus : Brahman alone is the material cause ; since, 
in the ease of the immutable, independent causality is 
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unintelligible, maya is the subsidiary cause ; the subsi- 
diary, though not the cause, is yet present in the effect, 
since there is seen in the pot persistence of the softness 
etc. (of the clay), as of the clay (itself). 

2-234 Viicaspati Misra, however, says thus: Brahman, 

that has been made the content of the maya located in 
the jiva, is the material cause, since of itself it 
illusorily manifests itself in the form of the world, the 
locus of inertness ; hence maya is merely an accessory, 
not a subsidiary cause pei’sistent in the eff(‘ct. 

2*235 The author of the SiclMntamiiMavaU, however, 

says thus: the energy maya is alone the material cause, 
not Brahmaiij because of such Scriptural texts as‘‘This 
Brahman has neither an eai-lier nor a later, neither an 
outside ” etc., and “Of that, there is neither effect nor 
cause”; but, as being the substrate of maya, the material 
cause of the world, it (Biuliman) is figuratively the 
material cause ; such material causality alone is intended 
to be declared in the definition (of Brahman). 

2*31 Now, who is the Lord, and who is the jiva? 

2*3111 To this, it is said thus in the Prah'atarthavivarana: 

the beginningiess, indeterminable primal cause of 
beings, which is associated with intelligence as such,®^ 
(that) is maya; the reflection of intelligence therein is 
the Lord; the reflection of intelligence in the limited 
innumerable parts even of that (maya), which (parts) 

30 That Is to say, not the matey^ial cause; even the subsidiary is a 
cause. 

31 Not intelligence as delimited or as reflected or as the prototype of 
a reflection. 
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are endowed with the obscuring and projecting energies, 
and are called nescience (avidya), (that reflection) is 
the jiva. 

In the Tattvaviveka, however, (it is thus) : of the 2-3112 
primal cause, made up of the three constituents,*® two 
distinct forms are established by the Scriptural text 
‘‘It creates the jiva and the Jjord as reflections, and 
itself becomes maya and nescience (avidya)”; what is 
principally constituted of pure sattva, not overpowered 
by rajas and tamas is maya; that, whose sattva is over- 
powered by those (two) and is (consequently) impure, 
is nescience; postulating this distinction between maya 
and nescience, it is said that the reflection in maya is 
the Lord and the reflection in nescience is the jiva. 

The one primal cause itself is, through the predo- 2-3H3 
minance of projection, called maya and is the adjunct of 
the Lord ; through the predominance of obscuration, it is 
called nescience or ignorance and is the adjunct of the 
j'lva; hence it is that though it is associated with 
intelligence as such, common to both the jiva and the 
Lord, the experience of conjunction with ignorance, 
in the form “I am ignorant,” is for the jiva alone, not 
for the Lord ; such a distinction between the jiva and the 
Lord is set forth in some (works). 

In the Sanksepmarw'aka, however, following the 2-3114 
Scriptural text “This jiva has the effect for adjunct, 

J;he Lord has the cause for adjunct,” it is said thus : the 
reflection of intelligence in nescience is the Lord; the 
reflection of intelligence in the intcinal organ is the 

32 Sattva, rajaa and tamas. 

9 1-21 
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jiva j nor may it be said that since the definition of mtelli- 
gence is possible by a substance, namely, the internal 
organ, in the same way as of ether by a pot, the jlva 
may be but intelligence as defined ; for, because of the 
difference here and hereafter between the parts of 
intelligence defined as the jlva, there would be the con- 
tingenee of the destruction of the (karma) acquired and 
the influx of the non-acquired ; the reflection, however, 
is not differentiated by the incoming or outgoing of the 
adjunct, in the same way as what is defined (thereby) ; 
hence, there is not this defect in the reflection-theory. 

Thus, in the above-mentioned views of the jlva and 
the Lord as varieties of reflection, Brahman, that is in 
the position of the prototype, is the pure intelligence 
which is attained by the released. 

•3115 In the CitradJpa, the teaching of a three fold 
division into jlva, the Lord, and pure intelligence is 
abandoned, and a four-fold division of intelligence is 
assumed (in the following way) : for example, the ether 
though in fact one alone is yet four- fold, as (i) the pot- 
ether, i.e., the ether defined by the pot, (ii) the water- 
ether, i.e., what is reflected together with the clouds and 
stars in the water located in that (pot-ether), (iii) the 
undefined ether at large, and (iv) the cloud-ether, i.e., 
what is reflected in the watery parts of that (cloud), 
which are of the form of dew, and which are inferred 
(to exist) in the region of the clouds, that exist in the 
ether at large, because of their effect, namely, rain; 
similarly, there are (i) the immutable (intelligence), 
i.e., the intelligence which exists as the substrate of 
both the gross and the subtle body, is defined thereby 
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and stands unmodified like an anvil, (ii) tlie jiva, i.e., 
the intelligence reflected in the internal organ posited 
in that (immutable mtelligence) and associated with 
transmigration, (iii) Brahman, i.e., the undefined 
intelligence, and (iv) the Lord, i. e., the intelligence 
i-efleeted in the iir]i)ressions of the intellects of all beings 
that exist in the darkness of maya which abides in that 
(Brahman) ; and thus, there is shomr the difference 
between the jn'a and the Lord through differences in 
adjunct, as between the internal organ and ignorance 
coloured by the impressions of the intellect. 

And this is another peculiarity of what is 
said in that (Citradipa) : among the four kinds 
of intelligence, the jIva, which apiiears as the 
“I ”, is, lilve silver on nacre, supci'imposed on 
the immutable (intelligence), the element whose 
distinctive form of mitainted bliss is obscured 
by nescience. Hence it is that, as ui the case of “this- 
ness” and “silverness,” there is in “I myself act” 
etc», the appearance together of the feeling of “one-self” 
and the feeling of “ I ”, which are of the nature of the 
substrate that is the general element and the super- 
imposed that is the special element. It is, indeed, the 
feeling of “ I ” which is of the nature of the su])er- 
imposed special element, being variable, shicc one per- 
son cannot have the empirical usage “I” in respect of 
another person. And the feeling of “ oneself ” is the 
. counter-correlate of “ other-ness ” and of the nature 
of the substrate that is the general element, since it is 
present, in the form “ Devadatta himself goes,” in the 
empirical usage relating even to another person. Thus, 
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even because of reciprocal super-imposition, there is, 
for men of the world, non-discrimination betw'een the 
immutable (intelligence) and the Jiva. And the 
distinction between them is clear in the Brhadaranyaka, 
through the teaching As a mere mass of seiitiency, 
rising from those elements, perishes even in their wake” 
in respect of the jiva, that it perishes in the wake of the 
perishing of the adjunct, and through the teaching 
“Imperishable, verily, is this self” in respect of the 
immutable (intelligence), that it is imperishable. 

If the denotation of the “I”, the jiva, be perishable, 
how is there non-difference from the imperishable 
Brahman? (The reply is): this apposition (we teach) 
is not in the view' of non-difference, but in the view of 
sublation.^“ Just as by the cognition of manhood in 
“What was (taken to be) a post is a man”, the cognition 
of post-ness is removed, similarly, by the cognition of the 
immutable Brahman-nature, in “I am Brahman,” 
there is removed the superimposed nature of the 
denotation of “I”; for, there is the statement of the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi : “ As in ‘What was a post is a man’ 
the cognition of the post (is removed) by the cognition 
of a man, so by the cognition ‘I am Brahman,’ the cog- 
nition of ‘ I ’ is, indeed, removed without residue.” 
And if, in the manner mentioned in the Vivaram etc., 
this be apposition in the view of non-difference, then, let 
the word “I” denoting the jiva have the immutable 

33 Of one of the terms in the appositional relation; \^hen it is 
said *'the post is man*’, what is intended is not the non-diiference of the 
two as such, but the sublation of the prior cognition of the post; there 
was really no nost. 
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(intelligence) for purport through secondary impli- 
cation, «ince this (latter), which is not supei’- 
imposed, is capable of non-difference from Brahman. 
As for the Lord who is said to be comparable 
to the cloud-ether and a reflection in the im- 
pressions of the intellect, he is of the nature 
of the bliss of sleep, as established in the Mdndukyu 
text ' ‘ Having sleep for his abode, one in form, a mere 
mass of sentiency, blissful, the enjoyer of bliss”; for, 
even in that (Upanisad) immediately after that (text), 
it is declared “ He is the Lord of all, he is omniscient, 
he is the internal ruler, he is the cause of all origination 
and absorption of beings”; and in the ease of him, who 
has for adjunct the impressions of the intellects of all 
beings, having all things for their content, omniscience, 
and for that same reason even imiversal agency etc., as 
well, are intelligible. Nor may it be said that omniscience 
is not experienced in the case of any one who is condi- 
tioned by the impressions of our intellect ; for, 
impressions being mediate, what is conditioned thereby 
is also mediate.®* 

34 The objection is ‘"How is it that no one experiences in sleep T am 
omniscient/ if conditioning by the impressions of the intellect accounts 
for omniscience?” The reply one would expect is “Xlecause in the case 
of each individual being, the conditioning is not by the impressions of 
all the intellects of all beings.” The reply given in the text, however, 
seeks to go deeper. The denotation of ” I ” is what is conditioned by 
the internal organ, which in waking is gross and perceptible. But in 
sleep it is subtle, being of the nature of an impression;* hence there 
cannot be immediately experienced either that or what is conditioned 
thereby; thus there being no experience of the “I” in sleep, how can 
there ’be the experience “ I am omniscient”? This reply raises other 
jiuestions: (1) if there is no experience of ”1” in sleep, how are we to 
"'account for the experience 'T slept soundly”? If the *T” here belongs 
to the subsequent waking stage, should not one be similarly able to 
say “I was omniscient”? (2) If he who is conditioned by vasana cannot 
have the experience of ” I ”, can ISvara who is also conditioned by vasanas 
have the experience ” I am omniscient?” These may not be unanswerable, 
but no renly is indicated in the text or commentary. 
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In the Brahindnauda, however, it is said that, 
beeuuse of association with sleep, the blissful being 
mentioned in the Muvdfikya is the jiva. It is thus: 
the iniernal oi gaii, which, on the cessation of the karmas 
that bring about enjoyment in waking etc., is absorbed 
in the form of sleep, becomes solid (i.e., patent), 
when there is awakening, because of karma which brings 
about enjoyment afresh; then, the jiva, who has that 
adjunct, is said to be of the nature of cognition ( \ i jhana- 
maya). He himself, earlier, in the state of sleep, 
having an adjunct in the state of absorptimi, is said to 
be blissful. He alone is set ft)rth in the Maijdilkya 
(text) “Having sleep for his abode” etc. 

This being so, how can we reconcile the statement 
of his lordship over all and so on ? Thus. There are 
two sets of three forms with attributes of the supreme 
self, the cosmic (adhidaivata) and the personal 
( adhyatma ) . Pour forms, the cosmic thi’ee of the abo ve 
and pure intelligence, are established in the Citradipa, 
with the illustration of the artistically worked cloth; 
For example, the naturally white cloth is washed, made 
stiff with starch, marked by the application of what is 
of the nature of ink, and coloured by the use of colours ; 
thus, there are four states even of the siugle artistically 
worked cloth; similarly, the supreme self devoid of 
maya and the adjuncts produced by it is pure; as 
conditioned by maya, he is the Lord; as conditioned 
by the collective subtle body, the product of the nou'- 
quintuplicated elements, he is Hirapyagarbha ; as condh 
tioned by the collective gross body, the product of the 
quintuplicated elements, he is the Virat self; thus there 
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are four states even of the single supreme self. And in 
this supreme self, which is in the position of the artisti- 
cally worked cloth, what is in the position of the picture 
is the entire universe, consisting of the immov able and 
the movable. Just as for the men in the picture there 
are delineated likenesses of clothes, of a nature like to 
that of the cloth that suxiports the picture, even so, for 
the embodied ones superimposed on the supreme self, 
there are posited likenesses of the intelligence that is 
the substi'ate ; and these, which go by the name of jivas, 
migrate. As for the personal (adhyatma), it is of three 
forms, being divided into Visva, Taijasa, and Prajfia. 
Of these^Prajfia is the witness of bare ignorance, when 
the internal organ is absorbiid in deep sleep, and that 
(intelligence) is here said to be blissful. Taijasa is that 
which in dreams has conceit in Ihe individual subtle 
bodies. Visra is that which in waking has conceit in 
the individual gross bodies. Here, the Aland ulna 
text “This self has four quai’ters” begins with the 
difference of four states, as Visva, Taijasa, Prajfia and 
Turiya in the case of this self that appears 
in the experience of the “I”; (next) for the 
sake of convenience in the attainment of the 
fourth quarter, of the nature of Brahman with- 
out relation to the world, through the merger of 
each earlier quarter (in the next) , it includes Virat etc. 
in the Visva etc., because of (their) similarity in respect 
of having adjuncts which are (respectively) gross, 
subtle and more subtle; (and thus it) establishes the 
quarters, Visva etc., in “He who seated in waking (expe- 
rience) cognises the external” and so on. Therefore, 
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with the intention to declare the inclusion of the 
unmanifest Lord in the blissful (one) denotM by the 
word Prajna, there is the statement there of the 
attributes of that (Lord), such as rulership over ail. 
Thus alone has it been explained bj' the Bhagavatpada 
in the commentary on (the Mandukya-Mrikds of) 
Gaudajjada. 

•3117 In the Drpdi'sifavireka, however, there is this 
difference that the immutable (intelligence) set. forth 
in the Citradipa is included in the jiva-aapect and the 
teaching of only a three-fold division of intelligence 
is adhei’cd to. There, indeedi, it is said that since, on 
the analogy of the sheet of water, waves and Imbbles, 
there is positing of one on another, the jiva is three-fold, 
as absolutely I’cal, empirically real and mei'oly apparent. 
Of these, the one defined^® is the absolutely real jiva; 
for, in this, though what defines is assuini)tive, that 
(self), which is to be defined, being non-assumptive, is 
non-difPerent from Brahman. The likeness of intelli- 
gence (which appears) in the intemal org.an posited in' 
the maya which stands obscuring that (absolutely real 
jIva) and which has the conceit of “ I ’’ because of 
getting identified with the intenial organ, is the 
empirically real (jiva) ; for, that, though the product of 
maya, persists as long as there is empirical usage. That 
which has the conceit of in the dream-body etc., 
posited by sleqi, which is of the nature of a particular 
state of tile maya that in dreams siands obscuring even 
that (empirically real jiva), is the merely apparent 

35 Into pure intelligence, jiva and the Lord. 

36 By ma^a. 
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(jiva) ; for, on waking, there is, along with the dream- 
world, Cessation even for the jiva that is the seer 
thereof. 

']'’hiis have been shown these differences in the 
views of those who maintain the Lord to be a reflection. 

The followers of the Vivarana, however, say thus: 2-312 
since by the traditional code®'^ “Wlien the ignorance that 
generates difference is absolutely destroyed, what can 
produce the non-existent difference between the self and 
Brahman ?” it is taught of only a single ignorance that 
it is the condition of the difference between the jIva 
and the Lord, the difference between the jiva and the 
Lord is through their being prototype and reflection, not 
through both of them being reflections, it being 
impossible for both to be reflections, in the absence of 
two adjuncts. Here too, the reflection is the jiva ; what 
is in the position of the prototype is the Lord. Only 
when this is the case, on the analogy of prototjqje and 
reflection in oi'dinary experience, do the freedom of the 
Lord and the dependence of the jiva on Him stand to 
reason. And the aphorism “ But (the creative activity 
of the Lord is) mere sport, as in the world” 
also fits in, in the manner stated in the Kalpatanc 
“Just as a man plays with the changes, straight, 
crooked etc., occurring in the reflection, even so 
does Brahman with the changes in the jiva.” 

Of t-he jiva that is a reflection in ignorance, 
the particular transformation of ignorance, which is of 
the form, of the internal organ, is the place of distinctive 
manifestation, as the mirror is for the sun’s light that 

37 The verse comes from the Vi,$nupur(i^a, 

S 1—22 
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is all-pervasive. Hence too the empirical usage of that 
(jiva) as having that (internal organ) for adjunct. 
Nor with this is there the abandonment of (the view 
of) ignorance being the adjunct; for, if intelligence, ns 
delimited by the internal organ alone as the adjunct, 
were the jiva, the yogin’s control of a host of bodies 
would be unintelligible. Nor may it be said that, since, 
by the might of yoga, the yogin’s internal organ attains 
the pervasiveness capable of manifestation in a host of 
bodies, for what is defined by that (internal organ) the 
control of a host of bodies stands to reason; for, in the 
penultimate section of the sacred teaching,*® “ The 
entrance is like that of a lamp, for so it is shown (in 
Scripture)”, in the Blimya etc. thereon, there is des- 
cribed the creation, through the might of yoga, of the 
internal organ which like the sense of sight is cei'tainly 
different for each body in the host of ])odies. Since, in 
the reflection, difference from the prototyi)e is alone 
superimposed, that is i (‘al in l espect of its own existence ; 
hence, on the ground that for tlie jiva, which is of the 
nature of a reflection, there can be no connection with 
release, there need not be assumed over and above that, 
in order that there may be connection with release, 
either another defined jiva or another (variety of) 
intelligence called the immutable, over and above the 
jiva that is a reflection, and different from both the 
jiva and the Lord. The Scriptural declaration 
“Imperishable, verily, is this self” has this for pur- 
port,, that for the jiva, on the removal of its adjunct, 
though there is cessation of its condition of being a 


38 The Veddnta SUtras, 
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reflection, its existence does not perish ; it does not have 
for purport (the existence of ) luiotlier intciligeiu-e, over 
and above that (jiva) and called the iiianutable. Tlu; 
intelligence defined by the jiva’s adjunct, the internal 
organ etc., is but the Loi'd that is the protot,y])e ; for, even 
by the texts “ He who stands in cognition etc., 
existence in the midst of modifications is declared of the 
Lord alone, in the (very) proximity of the jiva,^" 
through being the internal lailer thereof. 

Others, however, prefer the (following) view. In 2-313 
the case of what is not conditioned by colour, a reflection 
does not stand to reason ; much more is this so, in 
(a medium) Avliich is colourless. Even the example of 
the reflection of the sky docs not stand to reason, for, 
when the sun’s raj's pervadmg the expanse of the sky 
are reflected in water, the empirical usage that the sky 
is reflected is gromided on mere delusion. Even 
the view that letters are reflected in (the audible) 
sounds does not stand to i-eason ; for, (sound) being the 
'manifester (of the letters), in the case of attributes of 
sound like high pitch, their imposition on letters is 
intelligible through mere proxmiity, and hence there is 
no evidence for the assumption that sound takes on the 
reflection of letters. The echo too is not a reflection of 
the earlier sound; accorduig to the doctrine of 
quintuplication, the sounds of the drum, the sea etc. 
arc sounds of the earth, water etc., while the echo alone 
is the sound of ether, and hence it cannot be the 

89 The term '‘cognition (vijfiana)” here means the finite self. 

40 The Lord's controllership Is exercised not from a distance^ but 
in the very presence or proximity of what is controlled. 
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reflection of any other sound. Even the echo in the 
form of a letter is not the reflection of a previous letter ; 
for, the echo, which is caused by an audible soimd 
manifesting a letter, may, even like the original audible 
soimd, intelligibly be the manifester of the letter.*^ 
Therefore, the intelligence, which like the pot -ether is 
defined by the internal organ, is the jiva ; what is not 
so defined is the Lord. Nor may it be said Since thus 
the intelligence that is within the world is defined in its 
entirety in the form of jivas, by tlie respective internal 
organs as adjuncts, for the Lord, who is of the nature 
of intelligence devoid of that definition, thei’e would In; 
existence outside the world alone; hence there would 
be contradicted the declaration of existence in the 
midst of modifications as internal mler, in ‘ He who 
stands in cognition (i.e., the jiva-self)’ etc.; on the 
reflection-theory, howei'er, since the reflected ether is 
seen even while there does exist the natural ether 
present in the water, the existence in two forms ui one 
place is intelligible.” For, even on the reflection, 
theory, it is only of the intelligence not within the 
adjunct, that reflection in that (adjunct) may be 
declared, but not the reflection of the whole, on the 
analogy of the mpon in water ; for, of the portion within 
that, reflection therein is not possible. Veiily, not like 
the reflection of the ether or light defined by the cloud, 
hi water, is there seen the reflection therein even of what 
is within the water. Nor, of the face etc., is there 
reflection even when under water, as when they are 

41 That is to say, the letter manifested by the echo need not be a 
reflection. 
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outside. Therefore, as in the case of the cloucl-defined- 
ether etc., in respect of the reflection in water, so, in 
respect of the reflection in such adjuncts as the internal 
organ, the prototyjie-character would belong only to 
what is not within that (adjunct) ; hence what is of tlie 
nature of the prototype could not exist in the midst of 
modifications; hence there is parity (betAveeii the two 
theories) in the failure of the text about the internal 
inler to harmonise with (the conception of) the Loi'd. 
Hereby is refuted (the objection) that if the delhied be 
the jiva, then, because of the difference in the iiortions 
of intelligence defined by the internal organ here and 
there,^- at the limes of agency and enjoyership there is 
the contingence of the destmetion of the acquired 
(karma) and the influx of the non-acquired. Even 
on the reflection-theory, since there has to be 
declared the reflection in the internal organ of that 
portion of intelligence w'hich is not within (the adjunct) 
itself and is proximate to it, when the internal 
organ moves here and there, because of the difference 
in the prototype, there would necessarily be difference 
of the reflection too ; (and thus) there is parity 
of this defect (for both theories). Nor may it be 
said: “Though there be parity of defect on the 
view that the jiva is a reflection in the internal 
organ, yet, on the view that the jiva is a reflec- 
tion in nescience, and that, of this, the internal 
organ which moves about here and there is the cause 

42 That is to say, in this life and in a future one; definition is under- 
stood on a spatial analogy, and the absence of identity between one limited 
space and another is urged as an objection to the use of that analogy for 
the jiva, who is conceived as identical in several lives. 
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of distinctive manifestation here or there, like the 
moving bright light above the mass of clouds in the case 
of the reflection of that (mass of clouds), there is not 
this defect; for, since there is no motion for nescience, 
as (there is) for the internal organ, there is no con- 
tingence of difference in the reflections.” For, in the 
very same way, even on the definition theory, it is 
possible to admit that the jiva is what is defined by 
nescience aiid, since there too, in order to remove such 
defects as the destruction of the acquired, in that for a 
single jiva there is agem-y in one place and enjoyership 
in anotluo* place, the identity of the jiva in fact has to 
be resorted to, on that analogy, even on the view of the 
internal organ as the adjunct, it is possible to remedy 
that defect** by recognising as helpful (thereto) the 
identity of intelligence in fact and the identity of the 
defining adjunct. Nor on the definition-theory is there 
conflict with the Scriptural text and aphorism — 
*‘As this one resplendent sun becomes differentiated in 
manifold ways in the water, so this shining unborn self, 
creates in the bodies different forms through adjuncts,” 
‘‘ Hence it is- there is the analogy of the reflections of 
the sun and so on ”; for, in the aphorism “ But since 
there is not apprehended (any medium) like water, 
there is not that nature (of being a reflection) ”, which 
succeeds immediately on the aphorism cited, there is 
stated the impossibility of reflection, since, just as in 
the case of the sun that has colour, water is apprehended 
as capable of generating a reflection, being at a 

43 Not by the internal organ. 

44 Destruction of the acquired karma etc,. 
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distance from that (sun) and (itself) possessing colour, 
there is not similarly in the case of the onmix)resent self 
anything at a distance from it capable of generating 
reflection; and in the aphorism immediately succeeding 
that, “ The experience of increase and decrease is 
because of being within (limiting adjuncts), thus there 
is accord of both (the illustration and what is 
illustrated)”, the aphorist himself states the purport 
of those (texts) to he hut the definition-theory, in that 
just as the sun which is I'cflected in the water increases 
as it were with the increase of (the volume of) water, 
and decreases as it were with a decrease of 
(the volume of) water, and moves as it were 
with the motion of the w^ater, and consequently 
the experience of its increase, decrease etc. concomitant 
with (that of) the water is of the natui'c of 
superimj)osition, similarly, in the case of the self, 
since, as defined by the interaal organ etc., it is within 
adjuncts, there is the experience of increase, decrease 
etc. concomitant with that (adjunct) and of the nature 
of superimposition; and, since, thus there is accord 
between the illustration and what is illustrated, there 
is no conflict ; and the definition -theory alone is accepted 
by the Scriptural t ext ‘ ‘ As when a pot is moved, the pot 
alone is moved, not the ether enclosed in the pot, so too is 
the analogy of the jiva with the ether” and by the 
aphorism “ (The jiva is) a part, because of the declara- 
tion of difference”. Therefore, in the case of the 
omnipresent intelligence, definition through the internal 
organ etc. happens of necessity; because of (this) 
necessity, the jiva is what is defined. 
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2-314 Others, however, hold thus: the jiva is neither a 

reflection nor the defined; but, like Kuunteya’s'''’ 
condition as Radheya, it is for the untransformed 
Brahman itself that there is the condition of the jIva, 
because of nescience ; for, it is taught in the Bhdsya on 
the BrhadaranyaJi'a that, on the analogy of the prince 
brought up in the family of hunters. Brahman alone, 
through its ovni nescience, migrates, and, through its 
own knowledge, is rc^leased; and it is said in the Vdrtika 
“ Just as for the king’s son, on regaining his memory, 
the condition of being a hunter ceases, even so for the 
ignorant self (there is release) because of such texts as 
‘That thou art’”. And thus, since it is only by 
Brahman, as having attained the condition of the jiva 
through its own nescience, that there is the positing of 
the entire universe, the Lord too, together with the 
attributes of omniscience etc., is an assumption of the 
jiva, like the deity perceived in a dream. 

2-32 Now, is this jiva one or many? 

2'3211 Some, who hold to the view mentioned just before, 
adopt the unity of the jiva and say thus: the jiva is 
one; and therefore, it is only one body that has a jiva; 
others, like the bodies seen, in dreams, have no jivas; 
the world is posited by the ignorance of that (jiva) ; for 
that (jiva) there is empirical usage as long as there is 
nescience, as in the ease of dream-perception; there is 

45 The son of Kunti; here, Karna, who though born to the Sun-god 
and Kunti, v/as brought up by a charioteer, in ignorance of his true status 
as the son of Kunti; this state of ignorance is what Is designated in the 
text as the condition of Radheya, Rildha being the wife of the charioteer 
t^tid the foster-mother of Karima. 
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not even the distinction between the bound and the 
released; because of the unity of the jiva; even the 
release etc. of Suka is assumptive, like the release etc, 
of pereons other (than the dreamer) in dreams; and 
the washing off of the mire of all objections that may 
occur to this (view) is to be effected soh'ly in the conti- 
nuous torrent of the dream-analogy. 

Others, however, not gaining mental faith in this 2-.3212 
vi(‘W of a solo (animated) body and a sole jIva, and 
thinking that there is conflict with .such aphorisms as 
“ But (the Lord is) more, because of the designation of 
difference,” “ But as in the world, (tlie creative activity 
is) mere sport,” which teach that the Lord, who 
is more than the jiva, is alone the createn* of Ihe universe, 
not the jiva, and that though, because of having Ilis 
desires (already) realised, there is no fruit for Him, 
there is creation of the world merely in sport, adopt the 
(following) view of a single jiva with many distinctive^” 
bodies: Hii-anyagarbha, the sole reflection of Brahman, 

.is the principal jiva; others, however, which are of the 
nature of reflections of that (Hiranyagarbha), are 
apparent jivas, similar to the apparent clothes put on 
the bodies of human beings sketched on an artistically 
worked cloth, and are subject to transmigration etc. 

Yet others, however, thinking that, because of the 2-.3213 
difference of Hiranyagarbhas in each aeon, there is 

4 & The bodies are distinctive (savi§e?a) in that they are all animated 
(sajivani) ; so says the commentator. One is tempted to disregard this 
and take "'saviSesa*' with “vadam*' so as to mean "distinctive view", the 
distinction^ from the other eka-jiva-vada being manifest; a better inter- 
pretation, perhaps, is to take it to mean that the many bodies are 
"differently" animated, one by Hirai^yagarbha and the rest by his reflec- 
tions. 

S 1—28 
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nothing to (leleiinine which Hiranyagarbha is the pi’in- 
eipal jiva, jn'et'ev t})o ( following) view of a single jiva 
(animating) many bodies without distinction: a single 
jiva alone controls all bodies without distinction; nor 
thus is there the contingenee of the remembrance of one 
another’s happiness, iii spite of the difference in bodies, 
just as (there is remembrance) in the case of the 
different parts of a body; for, since there is not seen 
the remembrance of the happiness etc, of another birth, 
it is settled that difference of body is the cause of the 
non-r(*membrauce of that ; in the case of yogins, however, 
the remembrance of the happiness etc. of a host of bodies 
is, like the apprehension of objects at a distance, condi- 
tioned by the might of yoga, and hence that is not an 
instance (to the contrary), 

2‘322 Still othei-s, however, who are dissatisfied, since 

here too there is parity in the mm-existence of 
the distinction betwi'cn bondage and release and 
hence there is non-aecord with the Scriptural text 
“He who, among the devas, is enlightened, he alone 
becomes that ” and with the Bhu^ya on the section “ If 
it be said that it is denied, no (we rejdy) , since it is from 
the embodied,” which teaches the release of the bound, 
resort to the view of many jivas, through the admission 
of the internal oi’gan etc. as adjuncts of the jiva, and 
obtain the distinction of the bound fr-om the released. 

2-3221 Of these, some say thus: though ignorance, which 
has the pure Brahman for locus and content, is but one, 
and only the destruction of that is release, yet„ because 
of the admission of the persistence of a trace of 
ignorance in the state of release while embodied, 
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ignorance lias parts; hence that iiself, when, in some 
adjimcts, there is the rise of the understanding of 
Brahman, ceases in part, while in other adjuncts it 
persists as before through (its) other parts. 

Others, however, say thus: just as, hi the view of 2*3222 
some Logicians, the determinant of the presence of the 
absolute non-existence of jiot on the groimd is the non- 
existence of conjuiu'.tioii with the pot and hence the 
absolute non-ex isteiu'e of pot which exists in association 
with many places iiossessing that is not in associatiem 
with some places, when by tlie rise of conjunction with 
pot that non-existence is removed, similarly, since for 
the presence of ignorauce hi intelligence the determinant 
is the mhid, the ignorance that exists in association with 
parts of intelligence, through that adjunct,^* is not in 
association with somc^^* when, by the rise of the 
realisation of Brahman, the mind is removed, hi the 
manner declared by the Scriptural text “ 'Ihe knot of 
.the heart is cut elsewhere it remahis as before; it 
is only the association and non-association with ignor- 
ance that constitute bondage and release. 

Yet others, however, say thus: ignorance does not 2-3223 
have pure intelligence as locus, but has the jiva for 
locus and Brahman for content; and that (ignorance) 
beuig, like generality in the particulars, separately 

47 Absence of conjunction with the pot. 

48 the mind. 

49 Parts of intelligence. 

50 By “heart” is here meant the internal organ; it is spoken Of as a 
“knot”, since it is a superimpositioii on intelligtuce and is of a compound 
nature, the “this” (the object) and the “uot-this” (the subject). 
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realised m all the jivas which are reflectioAS in the 
internal organ, abandons some one for whom kno\^iedge 
has arisen, as generality (abandons) a destroyed 
particular; this alone is release; in others it resides as 
before ; this is the distinction. 

2-3224 t^till others, however, establish the distmctiou 
between bondage and release only by admitting a 
different nescience for each jiva, and the persistence 
and removal of that (individual nescience). 

2-32241 On this vie^v, by whose nescience is the world 
effected'? If this be asked, (the reply is), since there 
is no determinmg consideration, it is effected by the 
nesciences of all, and is on a par with a cloth caused by 
several threads. When, on the release of one (person), 
his nescience is destroyed, then, as for the cloth when a 
single thread is destroyed, there is destruction of the 
w^orld common to him; even at that time, like (the 
origination of) another cloth by the other existing 
threads, there is the creation of another world, common 
to all the rest, by the other nesciences : thus say some. 

2-32242 Like the merely apparent silver produced by the 
respective (individual) ignorances, and like the duality 
which, in the view of the Logicians, is produced by the 
respective (individual) enumerative cognitions,®^ the 
universe of ether etc., produced by the respecdiive 

61 The phrase ‘*enumerative cognition” has been taken over from 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar's Primer of Indian Logic; it is hardly 
satisfactory; what is intended is this: the notion of duality arises not in 
dependence on things, as they appear, but in dependence on a subjective 
desire to enumerate the things. 
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(individual) nesciences, is dift'ereiit for each individual ; 
there is only the delusion of identity, as (in saying) in 
respect of nacre-silver “ The silver seen by you that 
itself (is seen) by me too thus say others. 

Maya alone, which is different from the host of 2-32243 
nesciences located in the jivas and is (itself) located 
in the Lord, is the cause of the universe; as for the 
nesciences of the jivas, they are of service in bare 
obscuration and in the projection of the merely apparent 
nacre-silver etc. : thus say yet others. 

(The topic of) material causation is concluded 
together with what is related directly and indirectly. 

Now, of what nature is the agency ? 3-0 

Some say thus: because of the Scriptural declara- 3-1 
lions “That saw,” “He desired,” “That of itself 
made itself,” that (agency), as in the system of the 
Logicians, consists in the possession of such knowledge, 
desire to act and volition as is favourable to the 
(production of the) effect. 

Others, however, say thus : if in order to explain 3-2 
agency in respect of the desire to act and volition, there 
be needed another desire to act and volition, there is the 
contingence of infinite regress; hence the agency of 
Brahman is but the possession of Iqiowledgo favourable 
to the effect; nor is there this contingence hi the case of 
knowleds® too, since that, being of the nature of 
Brahman, is not an effect ; and thus, the statement in 
the Vivaram that the jiva is the agent in respect of 
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happiness etc.,"’- and the statement in the Kalpataru 
that since they can be produced by a mere glance, 
ether etc. are (His) glance, while the physical world 
is (His) smile, smce through the channel of Hiranya- 
garbha it has to be produced with gTeater effort than 
a glance,®® are in accord (with reason). 

Yet others, however, say thus: agency consists in 
the possession of knowledge which is favourable to the 
effect and is of the nature of a consideration that it is 
to be created; it is not merely the possession of 
knowledge favourable to tlu; effect, since, in the case of 
nacre-silver, dreams and other such delusions, there is 
contingence of agency for the jiva as possessing such 
knowledge of the substrate as is favourable to the 
super-imposition; nor may it be said “ this is a contin- 
gence of the acceptable, since it is of the jiva that 
agency is declared in respect of the dream-world, even 
by the Scriptural text ‘ Now, he creates chariots, 
horses and roads: he, indeed, is the agent’ ”; for, this 
has been explained thus by the commentator:®^ 
“ agency is merely figurative, as in ‘ the plough 

52 Tjtie jiva has knowledge of happiness etc., as the witness thereof, 
but does not will them; yet he is said to be the agent; this is intelligible 
only on the view that agency requires the possession of favourable know- 
ledge alone. It may not be objected that the jiva does will the means to 
happiness, for, what is denied is volition whose sphere is the internal 
organ, the material cause of happiness etc. The position thus set out by 
the commentator is unacceptable to the modern psychologist, 

53 Here too, the assumption of this school (and of the commentator) 
is that a glance requires no effort at all and is of the nature of bare 
knowledge, while a smile does require effort. The position has ho support 
either from modern psychology or from the text of the Kalpataru* 

$4 Sahkara. 
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supports the cow etc./ since (the jiva is) the 
efficient cause of the appearance of chariot etc.” 

Bralnnan’s omniscience, which results by impli- 
cation from this very agency in respect of the creation 
of the entire universe, is established in the section 
“Because of being the sacred-teaching-soureo ”, even 
through the authorship of the Vedas. 

Now, how does Bi’almian’s omniscience accord 4-1 
(with reason), since knowership itself is impossible, 
there being no internal organ as for the jlva? 

In reply to this, thoi’e has be(>n already shown the 
view of BharatJtirtha and others that the Lord is He 
whose adjunct is ignorance in association with the im- 
pressions of the int(‘llects of all beings ha’\'ing all things 
for content, and that, therefore, thei’e is omniscience 
for Him, as the witness of the impressions of all 
contents. 

The author of the PraJiaturtha, however, says 4-2 
thus : just as for the jlva, because the ti'ansformations 
of its adjunct — the intei’ual organ — take on reflections 
of intelligence, there is cognisership through association 
with that (adjunct), similarly, since for Brahman thei’e 
are transformations of its adjunct — iriaya, which take 
on the reflections of intelligence, there is omniscience, 
because the universe, though existing in the three times, 
is immediately known through the flashes (of 
intelligence) reflected in that (maya). 

The author of the TattvnMddh i, however, establi shes 4-3 
omniscience thus : since, in the manner meniionefl, 
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perception of the entire existent world is possible for 
Bfalnnun, and since as possessing impressions produced 
thereby, remembrance is intelligible, there is established 
the cognition of all past things; since, prior to creation, 
mayu is transformed, in accordance with the unseen 
potencies of the jivas, in the form of cognitions of all 
objects, for Brahman too, which has that (maya) as 
adjunct, there results, as witness thereof, instinmenta- 
lity in respect of that (transformation), and hence 
cognition relating to future things is intelligible. 

The author of the Katmudl, howevei*, says thus: 
since even by the knowledge that is Brahman’s nature 
everything in relation to that is manifested, there is 
omniscience; for, even in the case of the past and the 
future, association Avith that is intelligible since Ihey 
exist, in the foA‘m. of impi*essions, like a sketched hut 
unfinished picture painted on the wall of nescience ; 
but His omniscience is not through cognitions through 
psychoses, because of conflict with the restrictive 
Scriptural text “ That alone shining, all else shines 
after it ” ; and since, prior to creation, in accordance 
with the restriction in “ one alone, without a second ” 
there has to be declared the absoiption of cognitions 
through psychoses, in the same Avay as of the gross 
elements, there is the contingeiice of the non-existence 
of Brahman’s omniscience at that time and consequently 
the contingence of the non-existence of ci’eatorship in 
respect of the seeing, that is of the form of the first 
transformation of maya, and in respect of the gross 
elements etc., AAdiich arc preceded by that (seeing). If 
it be said This being the case, for Brahman there 
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would be only being of the nature of knowledge 
relaling'to all, noi omniscience consisting in the knower- 
ship of all”, true. Brahman is certainly of the nature 
of knowledge relating to all, not the knower of all ; for 
Him, there is not knowership of the nature of agency ; 
hence it is that in the section Because of the agree- 
ment of texts ” it has been said by the commentator 
thal cognisership is a characteristic mark of the jiva; 
even the Scriplural text, “He who is omniscient” has 
to lie consti'ued onlj'^ in the view of His being of the 
nature of knowledge. 

Though Brahman even by the intelligence that is 4*5 
His own nature is the manifester of ever^’thing in 
association witli Himself, yet that (knowledge), though 
in its own natui’c not an effect, is still, in its nature as 
defined by what is cognised, an effect of Brahman; 
hence there is no conflict whatevei* even with the text 
“ He who is omniscient ” which declares agency in 
respect of the generation of knowledge: thus says the 
Xireceptor Vacaspati Misi’a. 

Now, why does mt the jiva too, like the Lord, 5-0 
manifest objects even by the intelligence which is of 
his nature, without requiring a psychosis'? 

To this it is said thus in the Vivarana : 5-1 
Brahman’s intelligence being in identity with 
everything, as the material cause of everything, 
manifests everything associated with itself ; not 
(so) the jiva’s intelligence, for, though omnipresent 
as having (the omnipresent) nescience for adjunct, 
yet, as not being the material cause, it is not associated 
s I- u 
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(with those objects) . Just as the generality “ eowness,” 
which is omnipresent, though by nature not associated 
with particulars lik;e horse, is yet associated ■unth a 
particular possessing a dewlap, similarly, the jiva, 
though by nature not associated with objects, is yet 
associated with the internal organ. And thus, when 
the transfoiTuation of the internal organ, in the form 
of a psychosis, goes out, through channels like the ey(*s, 
extends up to the object quickly in the form of long rays 
of light like the rays from the sense of sight, and 
pervades the object, then, as associated therewith, (the 
jiva’s intelligence) lias that object for the sphere 
(of cognition). Just as grass etc., though not com- 
bustible by pure fire, are yet combustible by fire in 
association with an iron ball, though pot (dc. are not 
manifestable by the jiure intelligence of the jiva, it 
stands to reason that they are manifestable by that, 
(intelligence) in association rvith a psychosis of the 
internal oi'gan. 

Oi* else, as having the internal organ for adjunct, 
the jiva is finite ; thei'efore, because of absence of 
association, he does not manifest pot etc.; but when, 
through the channel of the psychosis, there is manifested 
the non-difference from Brahman’s intelligence as 
defined by the object associated with that (psychosis), 
it (the jiva’s intelligence) manifests that object. 

Or else, the jiva, though omnipresent, is yet not 
manifest himself, because of -being obscured by 
nescience ; hence he does not manifest objects ; because of 
the association with a psychosis in respect of a particular 
object, the obscuration being removed, he is manifest 
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there alone and manifests that object alone. And thus, 
for the s’ake of association with mtelligence, or for the 
sake of themanifesiationof non-difCei‘eiic.e fj'om object- 
(defined) intelligence!, or for tlic sake of the removal of 
obscuration, the going forth of the psychosis is required 
and tlieri! is manifestation of that object alone which 
is in association with that (xisychosis) ; hence, even the 
liarviscience (litlle-knowingness) of the jiva is 
intelligible. 

On the fii'st of these views, in the case of the omni- 
present jiva, what is the association with an object 
dependent on a ps3 chosis? For, even by a jisychosis 
it is not jiossible to bring about identity or conjunction 
as between the jlva-inlelligeiice and the object-mtelli- 
gence, both of which are already established and devoid 
of activity. 

To this some say that the relation is only that of 
object and subject. 

Gibers, however, say thus: if tbo psychosis were 
d(‘terminative of the relation of object and subject 
alone, then, the determination of that by a psychosis 
of the sense, eA'en when it does not go forth, would 
not bring about undue extension ; hence there is 
the contingeiice of the futility of the admission of 
its going forth ; therefore, that (view) is not. 
acceptable ; but, when the psychosis, which has attained 
identity with the jiva-intelligence jiroximate to the 
object, is in conjunction with the object, for that 
(jiva-intelligence) too, there results through the channel 
of that (psychosis) an indirect relationship; hence 
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v\^hicli is ill the position of the prototype and is object- 
delined, with the jiva, who is hi the position of a 
reflection, since their ideuthicatioii is imiiossible so 
long as there exists a distinguishing adjunct, like a 
iniiTor (m the case of a reflection) ; and if by the 
I)sychosis-produced manifestation of non-difference 
there result the nature of the jiva for the object-dctfined 
Brahman, then, there being no conjunction for Brahniau 
at that time with that object, cognisership of that w'ould 
be impossible and there would result non-existence of 
His onmiscience. Rather is it that the object-defined 
Bi'ahman-intelligence causes hi the proximate jiart of 
the psychosis associated with the object a reflection that 
manifests the object, and hence there is the identification 
of that reflection with the jiA’a; and thus is intelligible 
even the non-confusion among the intelligences defined 
by the internal organ, its psychosis and the object, these 
being respectively hi the positions of knower, means of 
knowledge and object known; nor may it be said “ If 
the psychosis-conditioned intelligence be valid know- 
ledge of the object, since there is not for it, as for the 
intelligence that is the substrate of the object,, a super- 
imposed relation with the object, the superimposed 
relation would not be the cause of the immediacy of the 
object”; for, since in the psychosis there is reflection 
only of that intelligence which is the substrate of the 
object and which is defined by the object, because of 
their non-difference,®^ there exists that relation (of 
supeiimposition) . 

57 That is, non-difference of the reflection in the psychosis from the 
original, viz., the Intelligence that is the substrate of the object 
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Yet others, however, say thus: what manifests 5-123 
objects, through a direct relation*'’® of superimpositiou, 
is but the intelligence which is in the position of the 
prototype and is the substrate of objects; though there 
is difference (between it and the jiva) in its character 
as (really) qualified by being the prototype, yet in its 
nature as intelligence characterised per acoidens by that 
(being the prototyqie) there is identification, which 
alone is the manifestation of non -difference ; nor is there 
thus confusion between the jlva and Brahman, nor 
conflict with Brahman’s omniscience, since that 
continues as before, in the nature of prototype. 

Now, on the third view, what is it that is said to be 5-13 
the removal of obscuration 9 If it be said to be the 
destruction of ignoiance, even by the cognition of the 
|)ot there would be removed the universe grounded on 
ignorance; if tliis be said, some say to this — 

that of the ignorance which obscures intelligence 5-1311 
jn its entirety, there is, through knowledge in the part 
defined by the object, destniction in part as of total 
darkness by the light of a glow-worm etc., or a rolling 
up as of a mat, or a retreat as of a frightened soldier; 
this is the removal. 

Others, however, say thus : if ignorance be destroyed 5-1312 
in part, then, because of the non-existence of the 
material cause, there could bo no fresh origination (of 
obscuration) there ; hence, when once removed, there is 
the contingence of the non-existence of obscuration 

68 Not a relation of superimposition in respect of a reflection, as on 
the preceding vie^. 
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even at other times; and, in the ease of what is non- 
active, retreat and rolling up are impossible; hence, 
removal of the nature afore-mentioned is not possible. 
Therefore even of the igporance that obscures intelli- 
gence in its entirety, the removal consists only in its 
nature of not obscuring the object-defined intelligence, 
which stands associated •with the psychoses having the 
respective forms (of the object) ; nor may it be objected 
‘‘In the case of ignorance which, like the cloth (-oncealing 
an object, stands located in the object-intelligence, how 
does the non-obseuration of that (intelligence) stand to 
reason?”; for, by the cognition “ I am ignorant,” it is 
understood that even w'hile located in the intelligence 
that is manifest in the experience of “ I ”, there is non- 
obscuration of that (jiva) by that (ignorance). 

Yet others, however, say thus: what is experienced 
in the form “ I do not know the pot ”, as in opposition 
to the laioAvledgc of the pot, and as removable by that 
(Icnowledge), iti the form “when there is knowledge 
of the pot, the ignoi-ance of the pot is removed ” is not 
primal ignorance, since this (latter) which lias pure 
intelligence foi- content and is removable by the know- 
ledge of that (intelligence) cannot be of that 
character.®® Rather is it another ignorance, of the 
nature of a particular mode of primal ignorance, having 
pot-defined intelligence for content; hence, the desl ruc- 
tion of that alone is the removal ; nor thus, when that is 
destroyed by a single cognition, is there the eontingence 
of the non-removal of obscuration by other cognitions, 


59 Le., removable by cognitions of particulars like the pot 
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since it is admitted that as many as the cognitions are 
the ignorances removable by them. 

These ignorances, which are of the nature of 5-1321 
modes, are, like primal ignorance, beginningless, since 
they are (of the nature of) ignorance : thus say some. 

Sleep, which obscures the empirical world and jiva 51322 
and projects the world and jiva in the dream, is of the 
nature of a particular mode of ignorance, because of 
being endowed with the obscuiing and projecting 
capacities; similarly, even the state of deep sleep is, 
like primal igiiorance, certainly a mode of ignorance 
experienced in the period of deep sleep, since there is 
seen the inflection “ I slept well, I did not know 
anything,” when the internal organ etc. are merged; 
since these two (modes of ignorance) arise only when 
there is quiescence of the karma that causes enjoyment 
in waking life, they have a beginning; hence, even other 
ignorance, of the nature of a mode, has a begiiming; 
thus say others. 

Now, it may be said “ On the view of beginning- .5-1,323 
lessness, in respect of a pot, even by the cognition that 
arises first, there would be the destruction of all 
ignorances about it, because of the absence of any 
determination,®® and because without the destruction of’ 
all ignorances obscuring the intelligence defined by that 
(pot), the manifestation of the object would be impossi- 
ble ; therefore, in the case of the subsequent cognitions, 
the (defect of) non -removal of obscuration certainly 
continues as before 

60 As to which Ignorance is to be destroyed by which cognition. 

S 1-25 
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5*13211 To this some say thus: just as even though there 
are many antecedent non-existences of cognition, when 
a single cognition arises, only a single antecedent non- 
existence ceases, and though there exist other antecedent 
non-existences, which are of the nature of obscurations 
of that (object), as capable of producing doubt etc., 
there is the manifestation of the object, similarly, when 
a single cognition arises, a single ignorance alone 
ceases; and though there exist other ignorances, there 
is manifestation of the object. 

5*13212 Others, however, holding that “ the immediacy of 
what is obscured is self-eontmdictory, and when a single 
cognition arises, though other antecedent non-existences 
exist, yet, because of the specific cognition (of the 
object), there is )iot that obscuration which is of the 
nature of the entirety of the non-existence of specific 
cognitions,” say thus: when a i)articular ignorance 
obscures, then by the cognition of that, there is the 
destruction of that (ignorance) alone; and all 
(ignorance) does not obscure all the time, because of 
futility; rather is it that when the obscui’ing ignoi-ancc 
is desti'oyed by a psychosis, and when thc'i'e is a cessa- 
tion of that psychosis, another ignorance ol>scuros; nor 
when this is the case is there the eontiiigencc that at the 
time of the rise of Brahman-realisation, even by that 
there would not be the removal of those ignoi’ances 
which remain without obscuring; for, these, though not 
directly opposed to that (i-ealisation), are dependent on 
primal ignorance which is removable by that, and hence 
even by the I'emoval of that (primal ignorance) their 
removal is intelligible, as in the case of the relation of 
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ignorance and so on it is only for tlie sake of this, 
that, as of the nature of particular modes thereof, their 
dependence on that (primal ignorance) is recognised. 

Yet others, however, holding that ‘‘since it is of 5-13213 
the nature of ignorance to have a content, as a general 
rule, all (of it) certainly obscures all the time; nor may 
it be said that, since prior to the oi-iginatioii of the 
oliject there is nothing to be obscured, obscuration 
(then) docs not stand to reason, since even then it exists 
in a subtle form,”®- make the following assumption; 
just as in a place where many persons are gathered 
together, the thunder that falls on some one’s head 
drives away others too, or just as the medicine that 
cures sannipata,®’' while remedying one evil, drives 
away another evil (too), similarly cognition, while 
destroying one ignorance, subjugates other ignorances 
as well ; and the subjugation consists in counteracting 
the obscuring capacity, so long as the cognition lasts. 

• Now, this being the case, in the case of a continuous 
stream of cognition, there would be futility for the 
second and subsequent cognitions, as not removing 
obscuration, since obscuration in its entirety has been 
removed even by the first cognition, through removal 
and subjugation. 

61 When ignorance is destroyed, the relation of ignorance to the 
self is* also destroyed therewith and does not call for another lagent of 
destruction* 

62 The Vedantins, unlike the NaiySyikas, are satkaryavadins, and 
maintain the pre-existcnce. In a subtle form, of the effect in the cause. 

63 A combined derangement of the three humours of the body, causing 
fever of a dangerous kind. 
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5-132131 To this they say thus: ignorance, though subju- 
gated by the psychosis, yet, on the cessation of that, 
obscures again, as does the darkness subjugated by a 
light, when the light goes out ; but if at the time of the 
cessation of a psychosis another psychosis arises, the 
ignorance that has been subjugated remains in that 
condition alone, as does darkness when another light 
comes in at the time one light goes out; and thus, in 
conformity with the definition common to whatever 
maintains antecedent non-existence,”* viz., that that of 
which there is existence when there is existence of 
another at the previous instant and of which there is 
non-existence in the absence of that (other), is the 
product of that (other), it follows that non-obscuration 
is the product even of the second and subsequent 
psychoses ; hence, there is not their futility. 

5-132132 The author of the Nydyacandril'a, hoAvever, says 
thus : by a particular cognition, there is but destruction 
of a particular ignorance, but not the subjugation of 
other obscuring ignorances as well ; and thus, even in 
the case of the second and subsequent psychoses in a 
continuous stream of cognition, there is fruitfulness, as 
each destroys a single ignorance; nor is there thus the 
contingence of the non-manifestation of the object 
because of the possibility of obscuration even on the 

64 If an expiatory rite is performed, there is no misery; if it is 
not performed, there is misery. Hence the performance of the Tite is 
said to be the cause of the non-existence of misery, though what happens 
is but the perpetuation of the antecedent non-existence of misery, and 
antecedent non-existence is beginningless. The empirical usage of the 
causal concept in such cases is based on the definition of causality here 
formulated: that of which there Is existence etc. 
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rise of knowledge; for, ignorances wliich arc of the 
nature of inodes, obscure the nature (of things) as 
qualified per accident by the respective times, and cog- 
nitions destroy all ignorances that obscure the object as 
qualified per accidena by their own times ;**'’ and thus, 
when a particular cognition arises, because of the 
destinctiou of the ignorance obscuinig the object at that 
time, and because of the other existing ignorances being- 
such as obscui'e the object at other times (alone), there 
is no unintelligibility whatsoever in the manifestation of 
the oliject at that, time; like the proximity in time in 
respect of rain, the fruit of tlie Kariri (rite), the 
respective times are but qualifications per accidens in 
respect of pot etc., the objects of ignorance, and hence do 
not enter into the constitution of the objects ; hence there 
is no unintelligibility whatever even in the removal of 
ignorances by the second and subsequent cognitions of 
a continuous stream, which (cognitions) do not have for 
content the subtle differences among the various times.®® 

Some, however, (say thus) : it is only the ignorance 5-132133 
removable by the first cognition that obscures the bare 
existence (of the object) ; but what are removed by the 
second and subsequent cognitions are those whose 
objects are qualified by space, time and such attributes. 

65 7.C., the time during which each cognition lasts. 

66 The difference between each instant in a continuous stream is not 
cognised; if these differences in time were really attributes Of the object, 
ignorance could not be removed by the cognition not aware of the 
temporal differences; hence the attempt to show that temporal 
differences are but qualifications per accidens^ on the analogy of the 
Kariri rite, whose object is to produce rain; Tvhat is intended is no doubt 
rain immediately, not in some distant future; but since this temporal 
qualification by itself cannot be accomplished by a rite and may occur 
independently of the rite, it is an upalak^apa, not a vise^apa. 
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Hence it is that when there has once arisen the 
perception of Caitra, which is of the nature of the cei ti- 
tude of existence and removes ignorance, there is not 
experienced the obscuration of existence in the form ‘‘I 
do not know Caitra,” but only the obscuration of the 
qualified, in the form ‘‘I do not know where he is now” 
and so on. If it be the case with some forgetful persons 
that there is seen obscuration of existence in the form 
‘‘ I do not know ”, even in respect of what was once 
seen, let it be so in their ease ; elsewhere, when (an object 
has been) once seen, cognitions and ignorance have but 
the qualified for objects. Nor may it be said “This 
being the case, for the second and subsequent cognitions 
of a continuous stream, there would not be the removal 
of ignorance, since ignorance as qualified by gross 
(i.e., perceptible) time has been removed even by the 
first cognition, while, of the ignorance qualified by the 
subtle time other than those of the earlier and later 
cognitions, the removal is impossible by the second 
and subsequent cognitions which do not have that 
(time) for content;” for in the case of a continuous 
stream, since it is possible even for the psychosis, that 
arises first, to last for that period,®® no differences of 

67 The later cognition destroys, if at all, the ignorance qualified by 
the time intervening between the lapse of the earlier cognition and the 
coming into being of itself; this, it has been said, is momentary and too 
subtle to be perceived. Since thus the cognition does not have that time for 
content, how can it destroy Ignorance as qualified by that time? This is 
the objection. 

68 J.e., the period of the entire cognition. For a further exposition 
of this view, see the Veddntaparibh^^td and the iSikhCimapri commentary 
thereon (p. 23 ct, scq)» Most of the difliculties met here are due to the 
conception of present time as a bare instant. But the Naiyayikas and the 
Vedantins rightly recognise what is called the specious present as 
containing a residuum of the past and a foreshadowing of the future. On 
the subject of temporal perception and the ‘‘specious present,*' see Indian 
Psychology^ Perception, pp. 153 — 162. 
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psychosis are admitted; even if that v-ere admitted, 
since it may possibly be of the nature of five or six 
psychoses, each lasting a long time, it is intelligible 
that th^ may have contents differentiated by such 
qualifications as gross time differentiating them one 
from another; and even if it be admitted to be of tlie 
form of a succession of many psychoses rising at each 
instant, since, for the second and subsequent psychoses, 
as having for object only a thing already known, thei-e 
is no probativeness, there is no hai'm even if they do 
not remove obscuration. Indeed, probativeiiess does 
not consist merely in non-sublation of content, for, in 
the case of the hill and the fire thereon, which are 
(respectively) previously cognised and non-cognised, 
and arc the content of inference, there being no 
distinction as to non-sublation, there is the contingence 
of the probativeness of inference in respect of both. 
Nor is this a contingence of the acceptable; for there is 
not S(;en the empirical usage in respect of the hill too, 
inference is the means of valid knowledge ” as (there is 
seen the empirical usage) “in respect of fire, inference 
is the means of valid Imowledge ”; and it is said in the 
Vivarana in the case of ignorance (directly) established 
by the witness that, though the content of inference etc., 
whose object is to make knowm the exclusion of non- 
existence (from it), it is not the object of knowledge 
for any means of valid knowledge. Therefore, since 
for the second and subsequent psychoses, as for 
psychoses like contemplation, there is no probativeness, 
there is no harm even if they do not remove ignorance, 
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5-1321331 


since the removal of that is admitted only in the case 
of pi’obative psychoses. 

Now, tliore is not even this rule; for, a mediate 
psychosis (though probative, as in inference) since it 
does not go forth, does not remove ignorance ; if this be 
said — ;■ 

in reply to this some say thus: the ignorance 
that obscures objects is of two kinds; one is located in 
the object, is of the nature of the material cause of the 
projection associated with rope etc., and is assumed 
because of the product (i.e., the delusion) ; the other is 
located in the person and is known from the expei-ience 
“ I do not know this since for what is located in the 
person material causality is not possible in respect of the 
projection associated with the object, and since for 
what is located in the object there can be no conjunction 
with the manifestation “ I do not know this,” which 
is of the nature of the witness, there is necessity even 
for both kinds (of ignorance) ; and thus, since there is 
no going forth of the psychosis, in the case of ihe 
mediate (cognition), and since, in respect of the tree at 
a. distance, though the particular siae is understood from 
the testimony of a reliable person, there is seen the 
projection of a size contrary thereto, (it follows that) 
even when the ignorance present in the object is not 
removed, there is certainly the removal of the ignorance 
present in the person ; for, in the case of the ignorance 
experienced in the form “ I do not know the meaning 
of the sacred teaching ” its removal is experienced 
immediately after the teaching of that (meaning) ; 
hence it is that for the Vivarma (passage) “in 
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inferenee etc., there is [not] removal of susupti 
(lit., sleep)," it is said in the Taitvadlpam that the 
meaning is “ thei-e is (not) removal of the ignorance 
present in the object of that (inference etc.)”*” 

Others, however, say thus: ignorance located in the 5'1321332 
person alone, like the film' in the eye, is what obscures 
objects ; there is no evidence for an ignorance which is 
over and above that and is present in the object; nor 
may it be said: “for what is located in the person 
transformation into ihe projectioii present in the object 
is not possible; or, if it were possible, then, in respect 
of the size of the tree at a distance, when ignoj’anee is 
removed l)y mediate cognition, the projection of a 
('ontrary size would not be possible”; for, since, in the 
doctrine of Vficaspati, the whole universe is an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman which has been made the 
content of the ignorance located in the jiva, similarly, 
it is intelligible that nacre-silver etc. are illusory 
manifestations of Brahman made the content of the 
Ignorance located in the person;^® and by a mediate 
psychosis, though a particular mode be removed, yet 

69 The word “not” has been introduced in square brackets in the 
translation to correspond to the negative particle in the original texts; 
the mutilated quotation in the present work makes sense only in conjunc- 
tion with the commentary; what is expressly stated in the TatH>adlpana 
is only the nonremoval of ignorance; but because inferential knowledge 
too is knowledge and because of the use of the words “tad-vi§ayS,-'jflana” it 
is inferred that the removal of some other ignorance (purusa-gata-'jnana) 

Is meant. 

70 It is only if the concept of transformation (parinama) is adopted 
and a paripama-kHrapa looked for, that ignorance resident In the object 
would have to be treated as a material cause of the projection; no such 
assumption is necessary on the hypothesis of illusory manifestation. 

S 1—26 
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the projection of a contrary size is intelligible, through 
another mode (of ignorance). 

5*1321333 lYet others, however, say thus: because of its 
according with the intelligibility of the transformation 
into nacre-silver etc.,” it is only the ignorance present 
in the object that obscures it, like a cloth that covers 
the object; nor may it be said that if that be the case, 
there would be tlie defects, viz., the uniiitelligibility ol 
the manifestation of ignoi-ance because of its non- 
conjunction with the witness that is conditioned by the 
internal organ, and the impossibility of (its) being 
removed by mediate psychoses ; for, though for 
ignorance in the form of modes there is no conjunction 
with the witness, yet the manifestation “ I do not know 
nacre ” is certainly intelligible in the case of primal 
ignorance, Avhich is in conjunction with that (witness) ; 
for, eren in the case of nacre etc., since they are non- 
different from tlic intelligence that is the content of 
primal ignorance, there is no contradiction in thcii' 
being experienced as the content of that (primal 
ignorance) ; and the evidence of the perception “I do 
not know this ” is exhibited in the Vivarana etc., only 
in the context of establishing primal ignorance ; even if 
there be admitted the distinction that only the 
experience of ignorance in general, in the form “I am 
ignorant”, is the content of primal ignorance, while the 
experience of ignorance as embracing particular 
objects in such forms as “I do not know nacre,” is the 

71 If nacre silver is to be conceived as the product ot a transforma- 
tion, it must be the product neither of nacre nor of ignorance located In 
the subject, but of Ignorance located in the nacre. 
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content of the modal ignorance, yet, whether because 
of the conjunction of primal ignorance w’ith the witness, 
there being non-difference between modes and that 
W'hich has modes, or because of the identity in fact 
between the witness-intelligence and the object- intelli- 
gence,^* it is intelligible that even the modal ignorance 
present in the object may have the witness for content; 
though mediate cognition docs not remove ignorance, 
the experience of its removal thereby is intelligible as 
a delusion conditioned by non-experience caused by the 
obstacle, viz., the mediate psychosis of the nature of 
certitude of existence; for iimnediatc cognition alone 
is admitted to remove ignorance as a rule. 

Now^, there is not even this rule, since, in the ease 
of the perception of nescience, individuation and 
its attributes of pleasure, pain etc., the removal of 
ignorance is not admitted; if this be said, no; the 
perception of nescience etc. being of the nature of the 
witness, there is no detriment to the rule that immediate 
cognition in the nature of a psychosis does remove 
obscuration. 

Now, wdio is this wutness, who is spoken of over and 5-141 
above the jiva? 

To this it is said thus in the KatmihuMpa: the 5-14111 
immutable intelligence, which is the substrate of the 

72 Since there is non-diiference between primal iGiunaiice and its 
modes, and since primal ignorance is in conjunction with the witness, 
modal ignorances are also in such conjunction; this is the first explanation. 

The witness-intelligence is in reality non-different from the object-defined 
Intelligence; modal ignorance located in the latter is, therefore, in con- 
junction with the former too; this is the second explanation. 
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two bodies/® since it directly sees the two bodies that 
define itself, and since it is free from modification, is 
said to be the witness. In ordinary experience too, the 
character of being a witness is well-known to consist 
only in indifference and knowledge. Though for the jiv^a 
there are psychoses which manifest the two bodies, yet 
the two bodies which are certainly manifested to some 
extent all the time by the all-pervasive immutable 
intelligence as defined by themselves, are (also) 
manifested through i)sychoses-coguitions which go 
forth at intervals from the internal organ, which is the 
womb (as it were) of the reflection of intelligence 
constituting the jiva; but in the intervals, they arc 
manifested, along with the non-existence of jjsychoses, 
by the immutable intelligence alone. Hence it is that 
individuation etc., being always in conjmiction with 
the manifestation, are not the sphere of doubt etc., and 
there is the recollection in the case of the individuation 
contemporaneous with continuous cognition of some- 
thing else “ for so long I was certainly perceiving 
this.” Nor may it be doubted how, in the case of what 
is manifested by the immutable, there could be empirical 
usage, memory etc. for the jiva ; for, through identifica- 
tion with the jiva by reciprocal superimposition the 
immutable is proximate to^* the jiva. Nor may it be said 
“ let the jiva intelligence itself be the witness, why the 
immutable?”; for, in the case of that (jiva), the agent 
in empirical usage, worldly and Scriptural, indifferent 

73 The gross and the subtle. 

74 That Is to say, is not external to the jiva, as DeVadatta and 
Yajfiadatta are external to each other. In the latter case, what is man!- 
lasted by one could npt serve the other’s empirical usage or memory. 
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spectutorshix> is iiiiiiossible, and hence the character of 
the witness, as declared in the Scriptural text “Witness, 
mtelligence, pure and free from gunas ”, is impossible; 
further, in the text “Of the two one eats of the sweet 
fruit, the other looks on without eatmg,” the witness, 
of the nature of inditferent imuiifestation, is mentioned 
us distinct from the jiva, the cnjoyer of the fruit of 
karma. 

In the Ndtakadii>a too, the witness is shown as 
distinct from the jivu, by the example of the 
lamp in the theatre. It is thus: “ The lam}! present 
in the theatre illuminates without distinction the 
master (the owner of the show), the audience 
and the dansease, and illumines oven in their absence.” 
Similarly, the jiva, of the nature of individuation 
qualified by the appearance of mtelligence, is 
comparable to the master who has a conceit 
(of ownership) in the dance, since he possesses joy and 
grief produced by the conceit (of ownership) in the 
perfection or imperfection of the enjoyment of objects; 
objects are comparable to the members of the audience, 
since though existing close to that (jiva) they are free 
from that (joy and grief) ; as possessmg manifold 
changes, the intellect is comparable to the dcmseuse; 
that which illuminates all these and shines in sleep etc., 
even when individuation etc. are absent, is the witness, 
which is of the nature of the immutable intelligence, 
the substrate of the jiva-delusion consistmg in indivi- 
duation qualified by the appearance of intelligence. 

The witness thus distinguished from the jiva does 
not belong to the constitution of Brahman either, but is 
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intelligence untouched by the distuictioii of jiva and the 
Lord: thus is it said in the Kutaathadlpa. 

In the Tattvapradipiha too, it is said that since m 
the ease of the Supreme Lord, associated with maya and 
endowed with attributes, the qualifications — ^pure, with- 
out gunas — ^would be unintelligible, the pure Brahman, 
who is the inner self of all, gets to be the witness, 
because of non-difference from the jiva. 

5-14112 In the Kaumudl, however, it is said thus: because 
of the Scriptural declaration of divinity etc., in “ The 
one divine being, concealed in all beings, all-pervasive, 
the inner self of all, the supervisor of (all) action, the 
abode of all things, the witness, intelligence, pure, 
without gunas ”, what is called the witness is but some 
particular form of the Supreme Lord, who knows 
continuously the jiva’s engaging in and desistmg from 
activity, himself behig indifferent ; and he, as not being 
the abode of such attributes as causality (of the 
world), is innnediate; and, as manifesting the 
ignorance etc. persent in the jiva, he is proximate to 
the jiva ; and in sleep etc., when there is quiescence of 
the effect and the cause,*® it is he who manifests the 
ignorance present in the jiva and is called Prajna ; in 
the section about deep sleep and departure, it is 
ascertained that what is taught by the two Scriptural 

75 The witness, as the knower of the jiva’s ignorance etc., is proxi- 
mate to the jiva, while the Lord, the omniscient, omnipotent cause of the 
world, is remote from the jiva. How, then, can the Lord be the witness? 
The answer is that the witness is not the Lord, but a mode of the Lord, in 
which mode there are not such attributes as causing the world. 

76 The effect is the body, and the cause signifies the organs (the 
indriyas). 
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texts — “Just as he, embraced by the woman he loves, 
knows nothing outside nor anything within, even so 
this person, embraced by this Prajna self, knows nothing 
outside nor anything within “ He goes forth making 
a great noise, mounted by the Prajna self “ — as 
different from the jiva in the states of deep sleep and 
departure, is the Supreme Lord; this (ascertainment) 
too has the witness for pui’port. 

In the Tattvasucldhi too, this view alone is csta- 5-14113 
blished by the following statement : just as, in the 
delusion “ Tliis is silver’’, the this-element, though 
really included in the constitution of the nacre, is 
apparently of the constitution of silver, even so, the 
witness, who is certainly of the constitution of Brahman, 
is apparently of the constitution of the jIva ; hence its 
service in the empirical usage of the jiva’s happiness etc. 

Some, however, say thus : the nescience-conditioned 5-14121 
jiva alone is the witness, because of being directly the 
•spectator; for, in ordinary experience too, the 
character of being a witness is well known to be 
spectatorship Avithout agency; and that is directly 
possible only for the jiva, who is of the nature 
of unattached, indifferent manifestation, since the jiva, 
though subject to the imposition of agency etc., through 
getting identified with the internal organ, is in himself 
indifferent; as for the hjnm “The one divine being 
etc.,” that teaches the character of being the Avitness in 
the case of Brahman, with reference to its condition as 
the jiva; the hymn “ Two birds etc.,” on the principle 
of the section of (the persons in) the cave, has for 
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purport both the jiTa and the Lord or, in the manner 
explained by the Painyirahasiia-brdhmana cited in the 
commentary on the section of the cave, it has for purport 
both the jiva and the internal organ ; hence, there is no 
conflict whatever.'^® 

•14122 Others, however, say thus: true, the jiva alone is 
the witness, but not in his foi*m as conditioned by 
oimiipresent nescience, as there is contingeuce of the 
perceptibility of one person’s internal organ etc., by 
another person, there being no difference in the con- 
junction Avith the witness that manifests one’s own 
inteiTuil organ; nor is there non-contingence of this, 
since, through difference in the internal organ, there is 
difference in the cognisei* ; for, in respect of the internal 
organ etc., which are to be manifested by the witness, 
when the witness is non-different throughout, the 
difference in the cogniser is of no avail ; therefore, it is 
as conditioned by the internal organ that the jiva is th(^ 
witness ; and thus, whether because of the non-conjuncr 
tion of one person’s inteimal organ etc., with nnotlKU’ 
person’s witness, because of the witness being different 
for each person, or because of the impossibility of that 
(perceptual relation),'^'’ the non-manifestation is intelli- 
gible; since the internal organ exists in a subtle form 

77 That is to say, the witness is the Lord in the jiva-condition, so 
that there is no need to identify the bird that does not eat with the Lord 
exclusively. 

78 The Jiva meant by the Paingi-ranasyarhraUmana Is the reflection 
of intelligence in nescience, not in the internal organ; the latter cannot be 
said not to eat; the former is unattached and Indifferent and hence may 
be Identified with the witness without contradicting Scripture. 

79 In the case of other persons' internal organs etc, 
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even in sleep, the witness conditioned thereby certainly 
exists even then ; nor may it be said “since the internal 
organ-conditioned is the cogniser, he is not the witness j 
and since in sleep, though there is no cogniser, the wit- 
ness exists, their difference should necessarily be 
declared”; for the difference between attribute and 
adjunct being acceptable to the final position,"® the 
difference (between cogniser and witness) is intelligible 
in the form “ what is qualified by the internal organ is 
the cogniser; what is conditioned by that (internal 
organ, as an adjunct) is the witness.” 

Now, if, for the witness of the nature afore- 5*1421 
mentioned, obscuration by ignorance, that obscures 
intelligence in its entirety, is unavoidable, how, then, is 
there the manifestation of nescience, individuation etc. 
by what is (itself) obscured ? If this be asked, some say 
that, like Rahu,"’ nescience is manifested by the light 
obscured by itself. 

In fact, ignorance obscures intelligence only to the 51422 
exclusion of the witness-intelligence, which is the 
manifester of nescience, the internal organ and its 

80 Of the advaitins. The distinction is thus: what persists in the 
effect is an attribute (vi§e?ana), like the blueness of the lily; what does 
not persist is either an adjunct (upadhl) or auulification per accidens 
(upalak^ana) ; of these, the adjunct lasts at least as long as the effect, not 
so the upalak^apa; when we say* “bring the red crystal", the redness,! 
though not natural to the crystal, lasts till the crystal is brought; but 
when Devadatta's house is indicated as that which has a crow sitting on 
it, the crow may not remain there till the house is reached. See the 
Kalpatarv, pp. 420, 421 (AKS), 

81 Rahu is not seen except by the light of the luminary which It 
obscures (in eclipses). 

S 1—27 
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attributes; because of this being postulated in confor- 
mity with experience, there is no defect. Hence it is, 
because of the conjunction of these (nescience etc.) all 
the time with unobscured manifestation, that they are 
not the sphere of ignorance, erroneous cognition or 
doubt. If it be said that if the witness-intelligence be 
unobscured, there is the contingence of the manifesta- 
tion even of the bliss that is of its essential nature, no 
(that is not a defect) ; for, it is a contingence of the 
acceptable; for, in respect of the self there is seen 
unconditioned love due to the manifestation of the 
nature of bliss, and there is the Vivarana statement 
“There is certainly manifested happmess characterised 
by being the abode of supreme love.” 

5*11231 5 happiness be manifest even now, there 

is the contingence of non-distinction betw'een release 
and the state of transmigration. Now, though the 
bliss of the witness, wherein difference is posited,®^ is 
manifest, the undefined Brahman bliss, which is 
obscured, is not manifest in the state of transmigration, 
and hence there is distinction ; if this be said, no ; for, 
the element of undefinedness in bliss is not a human goal, 
while the mere immediacy of bliss exists even noAV.*® 

82 Prom the bliss that is Brahman, which as reflected in nescience 
constitutes the bliss of the witness; the latter is different from the former, 
as a reflection from the prototype; but in both cases the difference is 
assumptive. 

83 The bliss of the witness is experienced by the different jivas; this 
experience has two aspects, immediacy and reciprocal difference. The 
former aspect is present even now, in bondage; as for the latter, the 
absence of the difference, which is posited In the self, is not of itself a 
human goal. If, however, differentiation be an essential characteristic of 
the bliss we experience, then, our bliss should be radically different from 
Brahman-bliss. 
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Now, the defined bliss of the witness is surpassable, is 
not very clear, since it is common to sleep, and since 
in the happiness from material objects thei-e is 
experience of its being surpassed; whereas the un- 
defined Brahman-bliss is imsurpassable, since in the 
AnandavalU, the description of the hundredfold supe- 
riority of each succeeding stage beginning with human 
bliss culminates in Brahman-bliss. If this be said, no ; 
for, the bliss of the witness, bliss from material objects 
and Brahman-bliss being in fact identical according to 
the final position, superiority and inferiority arc 
impossible. If it be said that Scripture declares the 
progressive superiority of each later stage begimiing 
with human bliss, who is it that says Scripture does not 
declare it?^ But it is said that it cannot be justified on 
the view of non-dualism. Now, since in the case of 
the sun’s light, which is but one, there arc seen degrees 
of manifestation, as conditioned by differences in the 
manif esters, such as the palm (of the hand), a crystal 
and a mirror, in the case of bliss, though one, the 
possession of superiority and inferiority, consisting in 
degrees of manifestation as conditioned by differences 
in the manif esters, the psychoses of happiness, stands 
to reason ; if this be said, no ; for, the illustration is not 
admitted; in the case of the sun’s light, which spreads 
everywhere, which shines (but) not clearly in the sky 
without relation to the palm etc., when the passage is 
obstructed by relation to the palm, as in the case of 
water running in deep places, there is greater manifesta- 
tion because of intensification; when the passage is 
obstructed by relation to a bright mirror etc., there is 
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even greater manifestation than in that (other case), 
because of intensification and because of the addition 
of the brightness of that (mirror) ; hence there are 
not admitted here degrees of manifestation as condi- 
tioned by the manif esters and, if the illustration 
were admitted, since, like the sun’s light spreading in 
the sky, undefined bliss would be not clear, while of the 
bliss desfined by the psychosis of happmess there would 
be greater manifestation, as of the sun’s light defined 
by the palm etc., the state of transmigration itself would 
turn out to be more desirable than release. Hereby is 
refuted even the view that bliss, though manifest in the 
state of transmigration, yet, being disturbed by illusory 
cognition and its impressions, like the light of the lamp 
disturbed by a stiff breeze, is not clearly manifest, 
while in release, because of the absence of that 
(disturbance), it is manifest as it is (truly) ; for, if the 
distinctionless essential bliss be manifest, therein is not 
possible an excellence which, because of the defect of 
disturbance is not manifest, but attaches to (i.e., is 
manifest in) the state of release. Therefore, the 
assumption that the bliss of the witness is unobscured 
does not stand to reason. 

.5*14232 To this the Advaitavidyacarya says thus: just as 
when the very superior white , light , whicli is but one is 
reflected in many mirrors possessing different degrees 
of impurity, because of the different degrees of 
impurity of the adjuncts, the inferiority of white- 
ness is superimposed in different degrees on the 

84 That is to say, we have in the alleged examples, cases not of 
delimitation, but mechanical intensification. 
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I'ospeetive reflectioiis, even so, when the essential 
bliss, which is i*cally unsurpassable and one 
alone, becomes the bliss of the witness, as reflected 
in the internal organ, and becomes the bliss due 
to material objects, as reflected in that jisychosis 
of the internal organ, Avhich is of the nature of 
happiness associated with difterent degrees of purity, 
consisting in superiority and inferiority of the element 
of goodness (sattva), caused by the contact of different 
objects under the influence of merit acquired in a 
previous life, then, because of the defect of degrees of 
impurity in the adjmict consisting of the constituent 
darkness (tamas), inferiority is superimposed in 
different degrees (on that one bliss) ; hence, in bliss, 
though manifest in the state of transmigration, there is 
no satisfaction, since through the superimposed degrees 
of inferiority, it is surpassable; on the rise of know- 
ledge, since all superimposition of inferiority ceases and 
the superimposed surpassability is lost, there is the 
accomplishment of wliat w’as to be accomplished; this 
distinction being intelligible, the bliss of the witness, 
which is manifest as the sphere of unconditioned love, 
is certainly unobscured. 

Others, however, say thus: bliss, though manifest, 5-14233 
is certainly obscured, because of the experience “ in me 
it is not, it is not manifest”; since even in one and the 
same witness, differences of aspects posited by nescience 
are possible, there is no ponflict between non-obscuration 
in respect of the intelligence aspect and obscuration in 
respect of the bliss aspect ; and since the manifestation 
of the essential nature (of Brahman) does not remove 
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obscui*ation,®“ there is no conflict in the obscuration 
(of bliss) when that (essential nature) is manifest ; and 
obscuration is seen only in respect of what is manifest, 
as in “ I do not know the sense stated by you.” Nor 
may it be said that, in that case, there is ejqperienced 
the obscuration of the specific alone as defining the 
unobscured general form; for, it would be an undue 
extension for the obscuration of one to appear as what 
defines another. Nor may it be said that (here) what 
controls (that appearance) is the relationship of the 
generic and the specific and that consequently there is 
no undue extension; for, since there is no relationship 
of the generic to the specific other than that of the 
pervaded and the pervader, there is the contingence 
that the ignorance which obscures smoke would be 
exi)erienced in the form do not know fire. ’ There- 
fore, that by which ignorance appears as defined, that 
alone is obscured; hence ignorance is consistent even 
with what is manifest. And ignorance, just as it 
obscures intelligence to the exclusion of the witness 
element, even so it obscures bliss too only to the exclusion 
of what have been appropriated by the various psychoses 
of happiness. This alone is the removal of obscuration 
in the case of bliss from (material) objects. And this 
removal of obscuration, like the removal of outer 

85 Obscuration can be removed by psychoses alone, not by the 
essential self-manifestation of intelligence; for the latter co-exists with 
error, which is superimposed thereon. 

86 For, fire and smoke are in the relation of pervader and pervaded 
and this Is the only relation between the generic and the specific; if 
Ignorance of the specific may determine the obscuration of the generic, 
then ignorance of the pervaded (smoke) should appear as ignorance of the 
pervader (fire) ; but this is absurd. 
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darkness at dawn, comes in increasing degrees, under the 
influence of different psychoses due to different causes. 

Thence results the reciprocal difference between 
essential bliss and the bliss from (material) objects, us 
also among the (various) blisses from (material) 
objects. 

In any case, the witness-intelligence being un- 
obscured, the manifestation of individuation etc. there- 
by is certainly not in dependence on a psychosis : this is 
certainly common (to all the positions). 

Now, thus, how is there recollection of individuation 5-1424 
etc,, since impression, which is of the nature of cognition 
in its subtle state, is impossible when cognition exists, 
while its production by the witness, Avho is eternal, is 
impossible? 

To this some say thus : individuation, which is 5-14241 
alwaj’s manifested by the witness in association with 
itself, is manifested by the witness even as defined 
. by itself, as transformed into the forms of the 
psychoses having the various pot etc. for objects; hence, 
because of the non-etemality of this (witness), the 
production of impressions is possible, as in the case of 
objects like pot. There is indeed no rule that the 
production of an impression which has oneself for its 
sphere should be by the witness only as defined by a 
psychosis having the form of oneself ; for, if that were 
the case, an impression with a psychosis for its sphere 
being impossible, there would be the contingence of non- 
remembrance in the case of a ps 5 -^chosis, while, because 
of the contingence of infinite regress, the (existence of a) 
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psychosis having another psychosis for its sphere has 
been refuted through the refutation of reflective 
cognition. But, when by intelligence as defined by a 
psychosis something is manifest, by that psychosis there 
is the production of the impression whose sphere is that 
(thing) ; this alone is the rule. And thus, even cogni- 
tion, happiness etc., which are psychoses of the internal 
organ, are manifested by the non-etemal witness 
defined by themselves, in the same way as the sparks 
proceeding from the red hot iron ball (are manifested) 
by the fire defined by themselves ; hence, the production 
of impressions even among these (psychoses) stands 
to reason. As for the views, stated in the (following 
verse of the) Kutasthadi pa “ Intelligence present in the 
cognition with the sole form of the pot, would manifest 
the pot alone; the known-ness of the pot is made 
manifest by the Brahman-intelligence ”, that cognition 
which is an attribute of the object is manif(^sted by 
Brahman-intelligence as defined by the object, and the 
view stated in the Tattvapradlpilid that cognition, 
desire etc. are manifested by the eternal witness, of the 
nature of undefined pure intelligence, even according to 
those two (views), association with psychoses should 
necessarily be declared, since intelligence is of the 
nature of the immediacy of what is in association with 
itself hence, because of the existence of jx non-etemal 
form, as associated with those (psychoses), there is no 

87 According to both views, there Is immediate experience of known- 
ness, or of cognition, desire etc.; this immediacy would not be. possible 
but for their association with intelligence; hence there is association of 
intelligence with psychoses; and, as so associated, a non-eternal form of 
Intelligence should be admitted. 
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unintelligibility whatever in the production of 
impressions in respect of them. 

Others, however, recognising the psychosis of 5'14242 
nescience, with the form “ I ”, postulated in order that 
there may result recollection of nescience etc., (existing) 
even during sleep, explain (through that) the impres- 
sion whose object is the “I”. Nor on this view is there 
the unintelligibility of the recollection of the object “I” 
contemporaneous with the continuous cognition of 
another (object), in the form “ for so long I was 
certainly perceiving this” ; for, like the contemporaneity 
of happiness and misery through the difference of what 
defines (them),*® there is no conflict in the contempo- 
raneity even of two psychoses ; hence, even at the time 
of the continuous cognition of another (object), the 
succession of psychoses of nescience with the form ‘‘I” 
is possible. 

Yet others, however, say thus: the psychosis with 5-14243 
the form “ I ” is but a psychosis of the internal organ; 
but like the psychosis of contemplation etc., it is not 
cognition, since it is not generated by the settled cause 
of that (cognition) ; indeed, such means of valid 
perceptual knowledge as the sense of sight are not 
possible there ; nor inference etc., since the recollection 
of individuation is seen even in him who is deviod of the 
knowledge of inference etc. ^ nor is the mind the 
instrument (of valid knowledge), since for that which 
is the material cause (of the psychosis), instrumentality 
is not settled in any case whatever. If it be said ‘ ‘ Then, 

88 E.g,, happiness as defined by the foot may co-exist with misery as 
defined by the head. 

8 1-28 
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even the recognition of the object ‘ I ’ would not be 
cognition,” no; though, in respect of the I-element, the 
nature of cognition does not belong to it, it is of the 
nature *of cugnition in respect of the element of that- 
ness, as generated by the impression which is settled to 
be the instiument of memory; in the same way as 
between mediacy and immediacy, validity and invalidity, 
present in a cognition*® through differences of aspect, 
there is no conflict even as between being a cognition and 
not being a cognition. 

Still others, however, say thus : even the psychosis 
ill the form “1” is certainly cognition, because of the 
experience ‘‘I know myself”; nor is there impossi- 
bility of an instrument, since, in conformity with 
experience, instrumentality too is assumed of the mind 
itself, the internal organ. 

This being the case, a lule about the removal of 
obscuration results for those immediate psychoses alone 
w’hich have external objects. 

Now^, there is not even this rule, since, in the case of 
nacre-silver, the psychosis in the form this ” does 
not remove ignorance, as, otherwise, because of the non- 
existence of the material cause,®® the creation of silver 
would be impossible. If this be said. . . . 

to this they say thus : though by the‘psychosis in the 
form “this” there is removed the ignorance about the 

89 The cognitioa “The hill is fiery** is immediate in respect of the 
hill and mediate in respect of the fire; similarly, in the delusion **This is 
silver**, the cognition is valid In respect of the this-element and invalid* in 
respect of the silver-element. 

90 /.e,, Ignorance. 
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this-elemeiit, since ignorance about the specific element, 
nacreity etc., is not removed, that itself is the material 
cause of silvery for, there is experience of the super- 
imposition of silver when there is ignorance of nacreity 
etc., and of the non-existence of that (superimposition) 
when tliere is knowledge of that (naci’eity etc.) ; and 
in the Vivarana on the explanation''’**^ of the Bhasya on 
superimposition, material causality, in respect of the 
superimposition of silver etc., is declared of that 
ignorance alone whose co-presence and co-absence are 
experienced; for this very reason, there is made in the 
Saiiksepasanmlia the distinction that the nacre-element 
is the support, the this-element the substrate, that tlie 
content of ignorance together with its elaboration is the 
support, and that what appears superimposed in the 
intellect, as of a particular form thougli not (really) of 
that form, is the substrate."^ 

Others, however, say tints : for the silver, which is 
cognised, in the form “ this is silver,” as identical with 
.the this-element, the material cause is only the ignorance 
of the this-element; and of that (ignorance), though 
the obscuring capacity alone is removed by the psychosis 
in the form “ this ”, there is continuance togethet 
with its projecting capacity; hence there is no 
impossibility in its being the material cause; in the 
superimpogition of a tree as upside dovn as reflected 

90a /.e., the PancapUdikd. 

91 If ignorance of nacre' be the material cause, the delusion should 
fee of tfie form “nacre is silver", not "this is silver”. To meet this objection 
there is tlm distinction made between the substrate and the support, 
the latter merely underlying the superimposition, and the former appearing 
therein. 


5-152 
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in water and in the superimposition of the world that 
continues in release while embodied, even though there 
is the removal of obscuration that comes into being 
immediately after the intuition of the substrate in its 
entirety, there is admitted the material causality of 
ignorance as conjoined with the projecting capacity 
alone. 

Kavitarkika-Caki’avarti Nrsinilia Bhattopadhyaya, 
however, tliinks that, since, prior to the creation of 
silver, theie is not at all, as distinct from the delusive 
psychosis “this is silver,” . a psychosis in the form 
“ this the inquiry as to wlicther it lias or has not the 
capacity to remove ignorance is baseless. It is thus: 
a psychosis in the form “this”, as distinct from the 
delusive psychosis, is not established in experience, 
since there is no experience of a duality of cognition.”^ 
Nor may it be assumed from the effect, that the cause 
of superimposition is the cognition of the substrate in its 
. generality, since there is no evidence in respect of this 
(latter) being the cause of that. Nor is this the 
evidence, viz., the non-creation of silver etc., in the 
absence of contact with the substrate, since therefrom 
results the causality in respect of superimposition, 
only in the case of the contact with a defective organ. 
Nor may it be said : “ Contact is not what pervades 
delusion everywhere, whereas the appearance of the 
substrate (in the cognition) pervades even the syper- 
imposition of individuation etc. on the self-luminous 
inner self for, that too does not pervade the super- 
imposition of pot etc.; for, prior to the perception of 


92 As "this" and "this Is silver". 
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pot etc., a visual psychosis, vrhose sphere is ihe colour- 
less Brahinaii that is the substrate of that (perception), 
is impossible, while the natural luminosity (of that 
substrate) is obscured; if mere manifestation of the 
substrate, such as is common to the obscured and the 
unobseured, be the cause of superimposition, then, even 
prior to the contact witli the this-elemont of nacre, 
since there exists tlie obscured natural luminosity of the 
intelligence deluied by tliat (nacre), even then there 
is the conting(.nce of suiierimposition. 

Nor may it be said: “ In respect of superimposition 
in general, mani ['(‘station in gc'neral oJ tlu' substrate is 
the cause; in the superimposition ot the merely 
apparent, the exiilic.it maiiifcistation of the substrate 
(is the cause) ; hence there is no undue exiension, since 
there is apiiropriateness in the causality of the geuei'al 
in respect of the general, and of the specific in respect 
of the specific ” ; for, even thus, there is no pervasion of 
the merely apparent suiierimpositious of yellowness on 
the shell, blueness on well-w^ater and so on; visual 
cognition (of wdiat is) unconditioned by colour being 
impossible, and the cognition of the whiteness present 
in the shell etc., being non-existent at that time, tliere is 
not, prior to the superimposition, the possibility of a 
psychosis whose sphere is the colourless substrate such 
as the shell etc. 

.Nor may it be said “Even among the merely 
apparent, only in the case of superimpositions like 
silver, let there be the above-mentioned special cause”; 
for, in that case, in order that there may be the 
contingence of the superimposition of yellow shell etc., 
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prior to contact, it will necessarily have to be said that 
the cause of that superimposition is the contact with 
a defective organ ; and when for this itself there results, 
because of parsimony, causality in respect of all merely 
apparent superimpositions in genei’nl, it is possible to 
explain oven the occasional nature of the silver-super- 
imposition”'* from this alone; hence, for the manifesta- 
tion of the substrate, whether in general or specifically, 
there does not result causality in respect of super- 
imposition. 

But now, though not a cause in other super- 
imposition not dependent on similarity, in the super- 
imposition of silver etc. dependent on that (similarity), 
the cognition in general of the substrate, consisting in 
the cognition of the substrate as qualified by a particular 
colour etc. constituting the similarity to silver etc., 
should necessarily be said to be the cause; for, if the 
contact with defective organ be alone the cause, there 
is the contingeiice of the superimposition of that silver 
on a cinder, as on nacre. Nor may it be said that 
similarity too is a cause, as a defect of the object ; for, 
even between dissimilars there is superimposition, 
when there is the delusion of similarity, since there is 
seen the imposition of a dark rocky surface on the 
distant expanse of the waters of the ocean.®^ Nor does 
it stand to reason to say, on the principle of the cause 
of that alone (being the cause),”® that the causal 

93 That is to say, why it occurs at certain times, not at others. 

94 Here, similarity of colour is alone the cause, and that is not based 
on a defect in the object, since water is really colourless. 

95 Let the cause of that alone be the cause, why that other cause in 
the middle? 
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aggregate of the cognition of similarity may be the 
cause of superimposition ; for, it is not seen anywhere 
that the causal aggregate of a cognition is the 
cause of a thing, and there is parsimony (in the 
assumption of causality) in the ease of the cognition 
of similarity itself. Nor may it be said “It is only 
on pure water, though itself white and present in a 
white silver vessel, that there is the superimposition of 
blueness, not on a pearl: like this distinction, there is 
(also) the distinction that there is the superimposition 
of silver on nacre, not on cinder etc., even because of 
the nature of things, but not because of dependence on 
the cognition of similarity for, though on a piece 
of cloth as such there is no superimposition of being 
a lotus bud, yet since the superimposition of that is seen 
on that form of it (the cloth) fashioned by scissoring, 
it is ascertained that that superimposition does not 
conform to the nature of the thing, (but) conforms to 
the existence or non-existence of the cognition of 
.similarity; otherwise, at other times too, there would 
be the contingence of that superimposition thereon. 

The reply is : even on the 'sdew that the cognition 
of similarity is the cause of superimposition, its 
causality may be declared only in the superimposition 
of silver etc., which are obstructed by specific cognition 
(of the substrate),®® but not in the superimpositions of 
yellqw shell etc., which are not obstiucted thereby, 
because of iraiiossibility (of the said causality). And 
in the case of what are obstructed by sipecific cognition, 

96 E.g,f when there is specific cognition of the nacre as nacre, not 
merely as a bright white substance, silver cannot be superimpose^ on it. 
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there being the rule that the causal aggregate of the 
obstructing cognition is also an obstruction, the causal 
aggregate of the specific cognition should also be said 
to bo an obstruction ; hence, all distinctions being 
intelligible even from this, what (is the object) of the 
assumption of causality in the case of the cognition of 
similarity It is thus: when, in respect of cinder etc., 
there is contact with the sense of siglit, since there 
exists the causal aggregate of the specific cognition of 
its dark colour etc., there is no superimposition of 
silvei*; oven on nacre etc., wlien thei'e is such contact 
with the scjise of sight as pervades tl)e dark portion 
etc., then, because of the existem-e of that (causal 
aggregate), there is not the superimposition of that 
(silver) ; (but) when there is contact with only that 
portion which is similar (to silver), there is super- 
imposition, because of the absence of that (causal 
aggregate). If it be said that because oC the existence 
even then of the causal aggregaie of the specific 
cognition of nacreity,“’ there is the contiiigence of non- 
superimposition, no ; for, the cognition of nacre being 
absent at the time of the superimjtosition, the non- 
existence of that causal aggregate must be stated even 
by you. “ By me there is the admission of the non- 
existence at that time of the causal aggregate of the 
cognition of nacreity, because of the obstruction by the 
defect, viz., the cognition of similai ity, which is. the 
cause of the superimposition; but if by you there be 
such an admission, it would be the stoiy of returning 

97 The existence of this causal aggregate at that time is a mere 
assumption on the part of the objector. 
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to the toll-gate at break of day”; if this be said, 
no; for, nacreity being cognised immediately on draw- 
ing neai*, even when there is seen the glitter constituting 
the similarity to silver, it is n on-established of that 
(cognition of similarity) that it is an obstacle to the 
causal aggregate of that (specific cognition) ; hence, 
the non-existence of that causal aggregate should be 
said to be either because of obstruction by such defecds 
as distance or because of non-attention to wdiat appie- 
hends”** the dark under-side etc., w’^hieh manifest 
(nacreity). Similarly, because of the defect which 
causes the invariable supci'imposition of blue colour on 
the waters of the ocean, and because of non-attention 
to what apprehends the waves etc., which manifest the 
wateriness at a distance, there is non-existence of the 
causal aggregate of the specific cognition of a white 
watery expanse etc., and hence there is the super- 
imposition of dark rocky sui’face etc. In the spread-out 
cloth, because of the existence of the causal aggregate of 
the specific cognition of extendedness, there is not the 
superimposition of being a lotus hud etc.; because of 
the non-existenee of that (causal aggregate) in that 
form of it fashioned by scissoring, there is that 
superimposition. 

Now, thus, on a piece of iron felt with the hand,®® 
because of the non-existence of the causal aggregate 
of the specific cognition of its dark colour, why should 

98 That is to say, to the sense-contact. 

99 That is to say, when the tactile sense alone is operative and 
there is no perception of colour, in respect of which there may he simi- 
larity with other metals. 

S 1—29 
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thei'e not be the superimposition of silver, since the 
cognition of similarity is not required (according to 
you, for superimposition) ? If this be asked, that does 
happen, (we reply) ; but, because of the non-existence 
of the causal aggregate of the specific cognition that 
excludes copper etc., that superimposition too might 
come into being; hence, in some cases, where there is the 
superimposition of many, it becomes the sphere of 
doubt ; but in some cases w'here there is abundance of 
silver, as in a treasury etc,, there is only the super- 
imposition of silver; there is no harm even if in some 
cases a superimposition docs not originate, like the non- 
origination of superimposition sometimes on nacre etc., 
because of the non-existence of defect in the cause etc., 
tliough there is cognition of similarity. Therefore, 
the psychosis in the form “ this ” is not to be assumed 
from the effect. 

Nor is it to be assumed from (its) cause, the 
unhindered contact with the object “this”; for, in 
respect of the psychosis “this ”, even as arising from 
that (contact), it is declared by us that the content is 
the silver, which is a transformation of nescience as 
agitated by contact with a defective organ and is 
contemporaneous with itself (i.e., the psychosis) ; and 
though, in the silver which originates at the same time as 
the cognition and exists only as long as the mere 
appearance, there is not any contact prior to that 
(origination), yet the apprehension of that too by the 
sense of sight is intelligible even because of the contact 
with the object “ this ”, the locus with which that 
(silver) is identified; for, in the case of the merely 
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apparent silver, there is the experience of visibility in 
the form “I see the silver with the sense of sight”, even 
in the absence of the contact of itself (with the sense- 
organ). 

Nor may it be said “ Even because of the sublater, 
the non-existence of contact, that (silver) is not an 
object of the sense of sight; nor is it originated by 
contact with a defective organ, simultaneously with the 
psychosis ‘ this ’, since sense-contact, which is a cause of 
cognition, is not settled to be a cause of an object; it is, 
rather, subsequent to the psychosis ‘ tliis generated 
by that, and manifested by that, since it is superimposed 
on the witness manifested by that (psychosis) ; as for 
the experience of its being an object of the sense of 
sight, that is merely through the indirect dependence 
on the sense of sight, as being generated by the 
psychosis ‘ this w'liich manifests the intelligence that 
illummes (the silver) itself”; for, if that be the case, 
in the delusion of the yellow shell, there is the contin- 
gence of non-requirement of the sense of sight; for, 
in that ease, there is no requireiuent of the sense of 
sight in the apprehension of the shell, since, of the mere 
shell without colour, apprehension by the sense of 
sight is impossible ; nor in the apprehension of yellow- 
ness (is there that requirement), since in what is 
imposed, its being an object of a sense-organ is not 
admitted. 

Nor may it be said: “Yellowness is not super- 
imposed as such; but in respect of the experienced 
yellowness of the bile present in the eye, there is super- 
imposed the conjunction alone with the shell; hence 
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there is llui requirement of the sense of sight for the 
experience of the yellowness alone for, if tha{ be the 
case, there is the contingence of the non-perceptibility 
even of she41 and its conjunction; for, not being con- 
joined to tlie witness manifested by a psychosis having 
the form of the yellowness of the bile pi’esent in the 
region of the eyes, being manifested thereby is impossi- 
ble in their ease ; further, there is not admitted a single 
psychosis whose sphere is the shell conjoined to 
yellowness. 

Nor may it be said: “It is not admitted that, of 
the yellowness of the bile present in the region of the 
eyes, there is, because of a defect, a superimposition 
of relation on the shell ; but of that (yellowness) which 
has gone forth together with the rays from the eyes 
and pervaded the object, there is the superimposition 
of relation there, as in the red cloth made red by the 
dye; hence, conjunction with the witness manifested 
by the psychosis in that form is possible;” for, if that 
be the case, in respect of a shell seen by an eye affected 
by bile, there is the contingence of the cognition of 
yellowness, for others too, as in respect of what 
is covered with gold. Nor may it be said: “That 
yellowness, like the bird which has flown high 
up in the sky, can be apprehended at a distance, 
only when apprehended close by; and in the case 
of the others (not affected by bile) there . is 
no apprehension (of yellowness) close by.” For, there 
being proximity to yellowness even in the case of those 
others who place their sense of sight in the neighbour- 
hood of that (affected) sense of sight, the apprehension 
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of that (yellowness by them too) cannot be avoided ; thus 
too, in the superimposition of blueness on the pure river 
water flowing on the exceedingly white sandy surface, 
and in the superimposition of blueness on the sky, and 
in the superimposition of darkness on red clothes, at 
night by moonlight, since it is not possible to declare 
the superimposition of what is (perceptually) expe- 
rienced, if there be not admitted in these cases a visual 
psychosis, wliose sphere is the substrate in conjunction 
with blueness, the non-utility of the sense of sight could 
not be avoided (in any way) ; furthei', by the words of 
the PancapOdilxd, which in’oclaim that, in the case of 
the infant who has not (yet) tasted bitterness, the 
jxppearaneo of bitterness in what is sweet has for its 
cause the impression of experience in another life, it is 
made clear that only the taste of bitterness, which is 
superimposed as such,''*'* is of a sensory nature, as 
otherwise the functioning there of the sense of taste 
wwld be unintelligible. Therefore, in the cited eases 
of the supei imposition of blueness, the superimposition, 
which, even because of the contact with the substrate, 
arises simultaneously with the psychosis of the sense of 
sight whose sphere is that (substrate), is the content of 
that psychosis, and hence should be achnitted its being 
the object of the sense of sight; for, there being no 
psychosis whose sphere is the bare substrate, without 
colour, there is no manifestation of the object-intelli- 
gence, and consequently manifestation by that 
(intelligence) is impossible in the ease of the water, the 

100 That is to say, its sensory nature is not due to its being 
experienced along with something else, bile present in the tongue. 
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blueness superimposed tliei'eon etc. In the case, how- 
ever, of the superimposition of bitter taste, since for 
the substrate and the superimposition there is not 
apprehension by the same sense-organ, when, by the 
psychosis which is generated by the tactile sense and 
whose sphere is the substrate, there is manifested the 
intelligence defined by that, even because of contact 
with the sense of taste affected by bile, there arise 
simultaneously the superimposition of bitter taste and 
the taste-psychosis whose content is that alone; hence 
must be admitted bitterness being an object of the sense 
of taste; for, in the bitter taste manifested by the 
intelligence manifested by the psychosis which is 
generated by the tactile sense and whose sphere 
is the substrate, since there is no need for the 
sense of taste even indirectly, it is impossible to 
establish in any otlier way (except the one mentioned) 
the experience of being an object of the sense of taste 
(in the case of that bitteraess). Silver too as an 
object of the sense of sight being intelligible even in the 
same way, the experience “ I,see ” is not to be sublated. 

Nor may it be said “ If the silver not in contact be 
an object of the sense of sight, there w'ould be violation 
of the law apprehended about different effects having 
different causes, such as that in respect of perception 
in general the contact of object with the sense is the 
cause, that in respect of the perception of substance the 
conjunction with that (substance) is the cause, and that 
in respect of the perception of silver conjunction with 
silver is the cause.” For, there being no single mode 
of contact common to conjunction etc., the first law is 
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Hon-established. The second law relates to that which 
is the locus of substance-ness from an empirical point 
of view, since, as in the case of darkness according to 
the Logicians, the superimposition of substance-ness 
is possible in some cases even on what is not capable 
of conjunction and is not a substance ; and, in the case 
of the merely apparent silver, the cognition of 
substance-ness is admitted to be due to the super- 
imposition even of that pTesent in the substrate, in the 
same way as of the this-ness (present in the substrate) ; 
because of (both) these, there is no conflict with the 
second law. The postulation of a siieeial relationship 
of eflcct and cause, other than the general relationship 
of effect and cause, in the form of the second law, 
being set aside by (considerations of) prolixity, the 
third law is non-established. Even the principle that 
where the general is the cause of the general, the 
speeifle is the cause of the specific, relates to cases %vhere, 
as on the admission of a general relationship of cause 
and effect between se(‘d and sprout, there is the contin- 
gence of the origination of a diffeient sprout from a 
different seed; therefrom cannot be established any 
special I'elationship of effect .and cause, which is 
(otiose and) comparable to the fleshy protuberance on 
the goat’s neck. Nor m.ay it be said th.at even here, on 
the admission merely of the general law that, in respect 
of the perception of substance, conjunction with 
substance is the cause, there is undue extension in that 
there is the contingence of the perception of one 
substance- from the conjunction with a different one ; 

101 The Naiyayikas hold that darkness is not a suhstance. 
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for, the law is admitted that in respect of the 
perception of various substances conjunction with the 
respective substances is the cause, as otherwise undue 
extension could not be avoided even if the third law 
were adjuitted. Therefore, there is no contingence of 
the violation of any settled law. 

Further, there would be no hann even if a settled 
law w^ere violated here ; for, in the case of the experience 
“ I see this silver,’’ “I see the blue water ” etc., which 
is not otherwise explicable, explanation would be 
impossible unless laws, such as that, in respect of 
perception in gcnei'a!, contact with the object is the 
cause and so on, though primarily apprehended, are 
restricted to empirically valid contents. 

Nor, if this is the ease, does there result the view 
of (erroneous cognition as) cognition otherwise, since 
the assumption is possible even of this restriction that 
contact is the cause in respect of valid knowledge, not 
in respect of delusion, and there is the contingence of 
the superimposition here of that silver alone which is 
not in contact and is present in some other place ; for, 
in the case of the silver which is devoid of identity wdth 
the intelligence manifested (by the psychosis) and is 
present in some other place, immediacy is unintelligible ; 
further, it is established, through such considerations 
as the unintelligibility (otherwise) of cognition and 
sublation, that the content of delusion is indetemaina- 
ble. 

Nor may it be asked : “ If the sensory nature of the 
merely apparent be admitted merely because of the 
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contact with the substrate, at the time of the super- 
imposition of nacre-silver, why should there not be the 
visibility of tin too which is superimposed even there 
at some other time?”; at the time of the super- 
imposition of silver, though there is no distinction in 
the perception of the glitter common to tin and silver, 
yet there is not tlien the superimposition of tin, because 
of causes like the non-existence of human defects such 
ns desire (in relation to tin), and for that veiy reasop, 
there is admitted by me even the non-origination of a 
psychosis whose content is that (tin). 

Therefore there is only one sense-generated 
psychosis whose sphere is the silver in identity with the 
this-element ; prior to that there is no psychosis in 
the fonn “ this hence the inquiry is not to be made 
as to the existence or non-existence of the removal of 
ignorance even there. 

Others, however, accept a psychosis in the form 5-154 
“ this ”, since the cognition of tlu‘ substrate is the cause 
• of superimjiosit ion, and think that the psychosis in 
the form of silver is futile, because by the witness even 
as manifestated by that (psychosis in the form “this”) 
the manifestation is possible of the silver superimposed 
on that, and because the pi*oduction of the im])ression 
whose content is silver is intelligible even by that 
“ this ’’-psychosis, which manifests the witness that 
illumines it. 

On the view of two cognitions, one psychosis 5*155 
(of the form) “this’’ is the cause of the super- 
imposition, the second psychosis (of the form) “ this is 

silver ” has the superimposed silvei' for content; it does 
5 I— so 
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not, however, have for its sphere merely what is 
superimposed, without the this-element, since, in the 
form “ I cognise this silver,’' it is experienced to have 
for content the silver that has been identified with the 
this-object : thus say some. 

5-156 Others, however, say thus: just as the nescience 

present in intelligence as defined by the this-eleinent is 
transformed into the form of silver, even so the nescience 
pi-esent in intelligence as defined by the cognitive 
psychosis whose content is the this-element is ti’ans- 
formed into the illusory cognition of silver; but there 
is not, like the psychosis of the this-element, a non- 
superimposed cognition of silver; and thus, like the 
manifestation of silver as in conjunction with the 
this-ness ])resent in the substrate, in the case of its 
cognition too, there is intelligible the manifestation of 
conjunction with having for content the this-nc‘ss 
present in the substrate; and hence that too is not to be 
admitted as having the “this” for content; nor may 
it be said that since, like silverness, the conjunction of 
silver and this-ness is the sphere of the silver-cognition, 
the this-ness too, which is the counter-correlate of that 
(conjunction) should be said to be the content of that 
(cognition) ; for, there would be no undue extension 
if even because the locus of its identity has “this-ness” 
for content, it should have its conjunction for 
content^®^ ; nor may it be said that, since there is taught 

102 The question is whether the illusory cognition should have “this- 
ness'^ for content; the answer is that it need not, since the cognition of the 
this-element, which is the locus of the illusory cognition and is in a 
relation of identity with it, has the “this-ness" for content, and with Ihis 
much it is possible for the Illusory cognition to have the conjunction (of 
“silverness" and “this-ness”) for content; in “the locus of its* identity”, 
“its” refers to the illusory cognition, “the locus” being the cognition of 
the this-element; “it” in “it should have” refers to the illusory cognition. 
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in the Vivarana on the Ehmya about the possibility 
(of superimposition)the rule about the substrate and 
the superimposed appearing in a single cognition, there 
should be declared (their) being the content of a single 
psychosis; for, in spite of difference of psychoses, there 
is admitted the manifestation of both in the single 
witness manifested by the psychosis in the form 
“this.” 

Now, since the manifestation of all things is 5-16 
intelligible even because of the clarity of the witness, 
what (is the use) of the psychosis? Though it be 
needed for the intelligibility of the production etc. of 
residual impressions whose contents are pot etc., the 
admission of its going forth is futile ; for, as in the case 
of mediate cognition, the manifestation of pot etc. too 
is intelligible, even by the witness as defined by a 
psychosis that has not gone forth. Nor in that case is 
there the unintelligibility of the difference between 
mediacy and immediacy, since, as between knowledge 
.from verbal testimony and inferential knowledge, that 
(difference) is intelligible even because of the difference 
in psychoses due to the different instruments. 

To this some say thus : in the case of perception, the 5 161 
intelligence, which as the substrate of the object is 
defined thereby, is alone the manif ester of the object, 
since where a relationship of identity is directly 
possible, it is impossible to assume a relation sui generis 
or some other (relation) ; hence, for the sake of the 
manifestation of that (identity), the admission of the 
psychosis going forth stands to reason ; in the case of 
mediate cognition, in respect of the fire etc., which are 
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remote, tlie coujunctioii of tlie i)syeliosis being 
impossible, and there not being cognised any channel 
for the psychosis lo go forth, such as is capable of co- 
presence and co-al)sence in the same way as the sense- 
organ, it is intelligence onl}- as defined by the psychosis 
that has not gone forth that is presumptively admitted 
to have the object for its sphere through a relation sui 
generis, there being no other way. 

Others, however, since, in respect of individuation, 
happmess, misej’y etc., which are directly conjoined to 
intelligence, immediacy is settled, and consequently in 
resj)ect of 'jjot etc., too, the cause of immediacy is 
intelligence only as ccmjoined Avith the object, establish 
the going forth of the psychosis as for the manifestation 
of that (intelligence). 

Yet others, however, explain thus the going foith 
of the psA-chosis: in w^hat is understood by perception, 
as compared with what are understood by A^erbal 
testimony and inference, a (certain) definiteness is 
experienced. Indeed, in respect of the particulai- taste, 
fi agranee etc. of the mango, there is not, even if taught 
a hundred times by a trustworth}- person, such 
definiteness as in A\diat is understood by perception, 
since the desire to know persists even after that, in the 
form “ how is it?” Nor may it be objected: “Though 
SAveetness etc. hr general may be understood from 
verbal testimony, yet, since there are no, words express- 
ing particular sub-classes such as the sweetness of the 
mango, and since even if they existed their relation 
(to what they signify) would not have been apprehended 
by the hearer, there is not through verbal testimony 
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tlio luiclerstaiKliiig’ of swoctnoss as defined l)y particular 
distinctive classes; hence the persistence of the desire 
to know stands to reason’’; foi‘, from the statement that 
in the mango there is a particular sweetness excelling 
all else, there is understood even the particular sub- 
class (of sweetness) present in it. This statement 
does not, indeed, leave out the particular (sweetness) 
present thei'ein, and make known there the particular 
present elsewhere; because there is the contingence of 
non-authoritativeness. Nor may it be said “ Even the 
particular pri^sent there it makes known in its general 
nature! as a particular, but not as particulai’ised;’”® 
hence the desire te) know ”; for, since even by perception 
the ])articiilar class of the attribute, sweetness, is made 
the content, only in ite own nature, (as genei'ality ) , and 
since some other particularity present in the 
partieular class is not made the content,’"^ there 
is th(! contingence of the persistence of the 
desire to know (even in the case of perception). 
.Therefore, in what is apprehended by perception, 
there is, because' of identity with manifested intelligence 
which is of one consistency of immediacy, definiteness 
capable of removing the desire to know ; because of the 
non-existence of that in what is known through verbal 
testimony etc., there is indefinitencss ; this distinction 

103 That is to say, all that words can tell us is the existence of a 
particular variety of sweetness in the mango, but they cannot tell us more 
specifically what it is; we know, in other words, not the particular sweet- 
ness, but that the sweetness has a particularity. 

104 What the objector seems to require for the removal of jijiiasfi is 
a cognition of the particularity of the particular class; and the reply is 
that not even perception can give us this cognition. 
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is to be accepted. Hence it is that for happiness etc., 
known by the witness, there is definiteness ; for Brahman 
there is indefiniteness, since, though known by psychoses 
due to verbal testimony, ignorance is not i*emoved 
prior to reflection etc., and there is definiteness when 
that (ignorance) is removed subsequent to that 
(reflection etc.). 

Now even with this the statement made that the 
going forth of the psychosis is for the sake of the 
removal of the ignorance obscui iiig the object, that does 
not stand to leason; for, there would be no undue 
extension even if there be admitted the removal of 
the ignorance, which is present in the object-defined 
intelligence and obscures it, by a jisychosis which has 
not gone forth. Nor may it be said: “ In that case, 
there is the contingence of the removal of Yajnadatta’s 
ignorance of the pot by Bevadalta’s cognition of the 
pot, since there exists (the featuie of) their having the 
same content, while both having the same locus is not 
the ground of their opposition (such that one can remove . 
the other), since the cognition and the ignorance 
present (respectively) in the denotation of ‘I’ and the 
object-defined intelligence have different loci (and are 
yet opposed so that the cognition removes the 
ignorance)”; for, even if there be admitted the going 
forth of the psychosis on the recognition that the 
ground of opposition between cognition and ignorance 
is their having the same locus and the same content, 
the undue extension continues as before, because 
Devadatta’s pot-psychosis and Yajnadatta’s iterance 
of the pot come to have a single locus, intelligence 
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defined by the pot; hence, only a separate ground of 
opposition has to be stated in the form “ When 
ignorance obscures a particular object in respect of a 
particular person, that (ignorance) is to be removed 
by that person’s cognition of that object”; hence, 
having the same locus is not needed. 

To this they say thus: if the going forth of the 
ps}X'hosis be not admitted, the very ground of opposi- 
tion between cognition and ignorance could not be 
detennined. If it be said that that (ground) has been 
stated as “ When ignorance obscures a pai’ticular 
object in respect of a particular person ” and so on, 
no; for, tliere is tJie contingence of the removal of 
ignorance presc'iit in the object, emn by mediate 
cognition. If it be said that immediacy too is an 
atfribute of the cognition that removes (ignorance), 
what is that immediacy ? It is not a generality; for, 
in the visual cognition “ This is a person who had a 
staff”, whose content is a person qualified by a staff 
brought to mind by memory-impression, if that 
(generality) be present in respect of the element of 
the staff too, even in that (element) there is the contin- 
gence of the removal of ignorance present in the object, 
and there is the (consequent) contingence of the 
experience of immediacy in respect of that element too, 
in the form “ I see the staff.” If, even though there 
is no experience (of immediacy), memory-impression 
be assumed to be a mode of contact and there be 
admitted an assumptive immediacy because of (the 
cognition) being generated by sense-contact (under- 
stood thus), there is the contingence of the recognition 
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of that (immediacy) even in inferential knowledge etc., 
by assuming knowledge of the probmis etc. to be a mode 
of contact; if, however, there be no immediacy in 
respect of tlie staff-element, that (immediacy) could 
not be a generality, because of the rule that generality 
exists pervasively; even if there were not this rule, 
it could not be a generality existing non-pevvasively, 
since there is not determined any special defining 
adjunct.^'’® Nor is it (immediacy) an u])adhi,’'’“ this 
being undefined. If it be said to be generation by the 
senses, no, since it is not pervasive of i>ercepUon by the 
witness, and since, in the perception of the i)ot qualified 
by heaviness etc., brought to mind by inferential 
knowledge and knowledge from verbal testimony, there 
is over-pervasion of the attribute-element. For, though 
mediate in respect of that element, yet because of the 
non-existenc(i of any other instiuni(‘nt (of cognition), 
generation (of the cognition) belongs to the senses alone, 
through the capacity of the accessory that brings to 
mind; further, since there is not apprehended any 
common pr’operty defining the generation, sense-gene- 
I'ation itself is difficult to apprehend in many cases; 
and, if such (defining property) weie apprehended, 
that itself being primaiily cognised would intelligibly 

105 Immediacy and its non-existence cannot be present in the same 
locus, unless the locus is defined in different ways tor the two predicates; 
and he who asserts their co-presence should state the defining adjunct if 
any; no such adjunct is determined by him. 

106 This is difficult to render into English. Prof, S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar defines it as “an attribute which is not a jati“. Unlike the jati, 
it is related to the particulars not by inherence (samavaya), but by a 
relation sui g&nerxH or some indirect relation. See A Primer of Indian 
Logic, pp. 24, 26. 
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be of the nature of immediacy, and it would not be 
proper to assume in the case of sense-generation, which 
is not capable of being perceptually experienced, that 
it is of the nature of immediacy, which is so cai)able 
(of being experienced). Hereby is refuted this doubt 
too, that immediacy consists in generation by sense- 
contact, and that in respect of the immediate element 
in what is generated by the sense as aided by associa- 
tion, there is no generation by contact, since, presenta- 
tion thi'ougli association being present even in 
inferential knowledge, association, which is (thus) 
common to other means of knowledge as well, is not a 
mode of contact; and (this is refuted) also because 
(origination by sense-contact) is not common (to all 
cases of immediacy), no (single mode of contact) being 
common to conjunction etc.^”^ If it be said “ what is 
aci^eptable to you as immediac}', let that be for me too ”, 
no; for, that (immediacy), wliieh is to be taught in 
connection with the ascertainment of the immediacy of 
.knowledge fi*om verbal testimony,^ is, in the manner 
to be shown (?ven there, the consequence of the removal 
of ignorance and hence cannot be an attribute of the 
cause of its removal. Therefore, since the Brahman- 
knowledge, which is declared in the Scriptural text 
“ He who knows the self crosses sorrow ” and is 
invaiiably conjoined to Brahman, the locus of primal 
ignorance, the material cause of all, is what causes the 
removal of primal ignorance, there should be admitted 

107 I.e., to the several modes of contact recognised by the Logicians, 
viz., conjunction (sarnyoga), inherence in what is conjoined (saipyukta- 
samavaya) and so on. 

108 See Chapter III, sections 6*1 to 6 '4. 

S 1-31 
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the rule that psychoses of the senses, because of the 
capacity of the respective sense-contacts, arise only in 
conjunction with the intelligence as defined by the 
r(^speetive objects, and invariability of conjunction with 
the intelligence that is the locus of ignorance should 
be said to be the attribute of the cognition 
that removes (ignorance). And thus, the ground 
of the opposition between cognition and ignorance 
comes to be determined in the form : “ Wlien 
ignorance obscures a particular object in respect of a 
particular pei'son, that is removable by his cogni- 
tion, which relates to that object and comes 
into being as invariably conjoined Avith the intelligence 
that is the locus of that ignorance.” Nor, if this is 
the case, is there the contingence of the capacity to 
remove ignorance even for the verbal cognition about the 
nature of the veins (nadis) and the heart; for, though 
for that (cognition) there may result by chance 
conjunction with either object, the veins or the heai*t, 
yet since verbal cognition is possible even without 
conjunction with the object, there docs not resiilt 
(for that cognition) the coming into being as invariably 
conjoined with that. Therefore, in order to explain 
the opposition between cognition and ignorance, the 
going forth of the psychosis should be declared. 

Others, however, say that, since it is established by 
parsimony that the ignorance present in the object is 
removable by cngnition in the same locus, the going 
forth of the psychosis is fruitful. 

Yet others, however, say that the going forth of, 
the psychosis is established because of conformity to 
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the illustration that external light is seen to be capable 
of dispelling external darkness only where there is the 
same locus (for both). 

Some, however, say that though there be no need 5*166 
of tlie going forth of the psychosis for the sake of the 
removal of obscuration, yet there is need of it either 
for the sake of association with intelligence or for the 
sake of manifesting the non-difference of the cogniser- 
nitclligence from the Brahman-intelligence manifest- 
ing the object. 

Now, this lion-difference of the jiva from Brahman, 6-0 
which is manifested by the psychosis, what evidence has 
it? That it has the Vedanta for evidence has been 
loudly proclaimed as with the pealing of bells. All the 
Vedantas, whatsoever, examined with the marks of 
purport such as the unity of the initial and concluding 
passages, harmoniously lead to the non-dual Brahman, 
non-different from the inner self. How this is the 
sense (of the Vedantas), that has been elaborated in 
the sacred teaching itself, in the chapter on harmony;’”® 
for fear of prolixity it is not set forth here. 

109 Sankara's Bhd^ya on Bu,i I, i, 4, 
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Now, how can 1hc Vcdaiitas harmonise in respect 1*0 
of tlie Tion-dual Brahman, that being opposed to 
perception etc.? If ihis be asked, no (we reply) ; for, 
through tlie Scriptural texts and I'casoning of the 
aram))hana section, illusoiiness is understood of the 
world knoAvn through perception etc., as being of the 
nature of an illusory manifestation of Brahman, Now 
(it may be said) tlu' ilhisoriness of the world cannot 
be made known by Scriptural texts and reasoning, that 
being opposed to perception etc., which, in forms like 
“ The pot is real ”, apprehend the I'eality of pot etc. 

To this, the aiithor of the TaltvahuMlii replies 
thus: perception apprehends neither pot, cloth etc., nor 
their reality, but bare reality which is constant in pot 
etc,, as theic substrate. And thus perception too is but 
favourable to the establishment of non-dual Brahman 
of the nature of reality. “ If it be so, there would be 
perception only of the form ‘ real, real, ’ not per- 
ception of the form ‘ the pot is real’, concomitant with 
the presence or absence of the sense-organ If this 
be said, no (we reply) ; for, just as in delusions, for 
the this-element, the substrate, there is apprehension 
through perception, and the presence and absence of the 
sense-organ are exhausted therewith, while for the 
imposed, silver-element there is presentation through 
delusion, even so it is admitted that everywhere there is 
apprehension of bare reality through perception and 
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tliat the functioning of the senses is in respect of this 
alone, while the presentation of different things like 
pot is through delusion. 

Now, if it be said that, since no sublation is seen 
here as there (in the case of the delusion), ihe 
admission itself is baseless, no (we reply) ; for, though 
no sublation be seen, the very incapacity of diverse 
things like pot to be perceived, in the same way as things 
remote in space and time, is the basis of that 
(admission). It is thus: pot etc., which are cognised 
immediately after the operation of a scnse-oi'gan, arc 
cognised as certainly diffei-ent from everything else, 
suice no doubt oi‘ error is then seen in respect of that 
diffei-ence of pot etc. Where in respect of post etc., 
there is doubt as to its being a man and so on, even there, 
difference from those which are other (than these) 
does ceitauily ajJiiear, not being subject to doubt or 
error. And of difference, which is invariably cognised 
along with the coimter-correlate,‘ apprehension through 
perception is not xiossible ; for, there is the possibility 
even of comiter-correlates which are not in contact, 
being remote in space and time. If it be said “ Let the 
knowledge of difference be of the nature of memory, 
since it is dependent on recollection for the counter- 
correlate element, in the same way as recognition for 
the element of that-ness that is not (so) ; for, even 
thus, there is no residual impression of the element of 
being qualified by the counter-correlate, which 

1 For, difference is a relation; and cognition of a relation has for 
coiiieuL ail Lhe relata and is determined by cognition of all the relata. 
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(element) is present in difference^. Nor is there the 
possibility of that impression as the conclusion of an 
inft'renec in the form “ The golden hill is a counter- 
eorrelntc of diffei’enee because it is a thing ”, the 
splu^rc of which (inference) is the being qualified by 
the counter-correlate of difference; for, since inference 
cannot set out in the absence of the knowledge of 
difference, self-dependence would result; for, where 
thei'e is the delusion of non-difference in respect of the 
subject, prohandum, prohans, presence (of prohatis) 
in the subject etc., inference cannot set out, because of 
(the defects of) establishing what is (ali-eady) 
established and so on; hence, the knowledge of their 
difference is needed to dispel the knowledge of their 
non-difference. 

If it be said ‘‘ Then, as for Ihe element of 
difference, even for the element of being qualified by 
the counter-correlate, let there be perceptual charactei ”, 
no (we reply) ; for, where the counti'r-correlate is 
unpei'ceived, being qualified by that cannot be per- 
ceived; for, in the absence of the perception of both 
relata, perception of the relation is impossible. There- 
fore, for the counter-correlates incapable of being 
perceived, there is but appearance, of the nature of 

2 Since perceptual cognition of all counter-correlates is impossible, 
there cannot be impressions either, in the case of many of these; hence, 
cognition of difference cannot be even of the form of memory; even should 
impressions.be possible, “being qualified by the counter-correlate*' cannot 
be the object of an impression, not having been perceived before; this is 
really a supplementary argument. 
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delusion; consequently, difference, wliich is invariably 
cognised in the same cognition as those (counter- 
correlates), and pot etc., which arc invariably cognised 
in the same cognition as differmce, aie ihc content o£ 
delusion alone; therefore, perception, which appre- 
hends distinctionlcss bare reality, is favourable to the 
establishment of non-dualism. 

The author of the Nyaynmdhn, hov, ( ver. says thus: 
though pot etc. are sensed, (the cogriit ion) “ pot is real” 
and so on is blended with the realit.v <.f the substrate; 
hence there is no conflict. If it be asked “ Why thus, 
should not (the cognition) ‘ pot is blue ’ and so on be 
blended vuth the blueness of the sub-strate?”, no 
(we 3*eply) ; what is said by Scripture about the thing, 
which is of the nature of i-eality, b(‘ing the material 
cause of the v:oi-ld is accepted by all, becans(> of absence 
of contradiction; when, in eonseijuence, the appearance 
“pot is real ” and so on is intelligible oven as inter- 
penetrated by that, there waiuhl be pi-olixity in the 
assumption of reality even in pot etc. ; (while, however) 
since that (Brahman) is devoid of colour etc., blueness 
etc. have to be assumed in pot etc. alone; th(‘re is thus 
difference (between the tw^o cases). 

The learned author of the Saul.-.^cpnsdnrah'a, 
however, says thus : though perception has the property 
of apprehending the reality of pot etc., yet, since for 
perception etc., whose content is what is external, there 
is no authoritativeness characterised by making 
knowm the truth, there is not, because of conflict 
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with that, any suspicion of the suhlation of Scripture 
etc., referring to non-duality. That, indeed, is a 
means of valid knowledge, which makes known 
Avhat is unknown. And, in the case of pot etc., 
which are the contents of perception etc., theie 
is not the property of not being known; for, 
since in respect of the inert there is not the act 
of obscuration, it is not admitted to be the content of 
ignorance. Since Brahman alone, which as self- 
luminous has the possibility of manifestation, is the 
content of ignorance, it is only what gives knowledge 
of that, which makes knomi the truth and is a means 
of valid knowledge. That (Brahman) alone is the 
content of valid knowledge. It is foi- that reason that 
Scripture too restricts valid knowledge to the self 
alone in “The self, verily, is to be seen” etc. By the 
words “to be seen”, seeing is not, indeed, enjoined, 
since that, which is dependent on the means of valid 
knowledge, is not the sphein of an injunction ; but, in 
the form “ The self is worthy of being seen ”, it lays 
down the restriction that being the object of valid 
knowledge is appropriate to the self alone, because of 
its being unknown, and not to anything else. 

Some, however, say thus: on the '^iew that 1-4 
perception, which apprehends the reality of pot etc., is 
valid, even if there be not miderstood its inferiority to 
the means of valid knowledge apiilying to Brahman, 
the reality apprehended thei'eby ends up by being 
either of the form of the genus “ reality ”, because of 
the cognition of its recurrence, or of the form of 
s 1—32 
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particular spatial and temporal relations, because of 
the cognition of spatial and temporal relation iii “ Here 
and now the pot is real”, or of the form of the existence 
of the pot etc., because of the cognition of the denial of 
that existence in “ The pot does not exist And this 
is not ill conflict with its own illusoriness. Even those 
who maintain illusoriness do, indeed, refuse to admit, 
in the case of pot etc., not their existence nor their 
spatial and tempoi-al relations, nor generality etc., 
th(‘rein, but (only) their unsublatedness. Nor may it 
be said “ Let unsublatedness alone be the reality 
apprehended by perception for it is not possible to 
apprehend through jierception, which apprehends the 
present alone, that there is no snblation of this 
(cognition) in all the three times. 

Others, however, say thus: though reality whose 
nature is unsublatedness be apprehended by xierception, 
yet, from the text “ The pranas are real ; of these, this 
(self) is the reality ”, there is cognised superiority and 
inferiority as between the reality of Brahman and that 
of the entire vporld, synecdochically indicated by the 
mention of the principal one, the prana; in respect of 
reality of the nature of unsublatedness, there can be no 
superiority oi- inferiority except by way of being 
unsublated for all time and being unsublated for a little 
while, since there can be no superiority or inferiority 
by way of extensiveness or littleness of content, as in 
the case of the properties of rulership and beauty, which 
are the spheres of such expressions as “King of. Kings, 
Cupid among Cupids”; even if this (distinction) 
were possible in some other way, that would but end 
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in. the (distinction of) superiority and inferiority here 
stated, because of unity of sense witli other Sc-riptural 
declai-ations of the world being sublated by Brahman- 
knowledge; therefore, the reality of pot elc., appre- 
hended by pei'ception, is of the nature of unsublated- 
ness, till there is Brahman-knowledge; hence, there is 
no conflict with the Scriptural declaration of illusori- 
ness. 

Yet others, however, say thus : of the tw’o. Scrip- i>6 
ture and perception, which apprehend (respectively) 
the illusoriness and the reality of the world, though 
there is conflict it is Scripture alone that is stronger than 
perception, which is tamted with tlie suspicion of 
defect and conies into operation first, since the former 
is frcve from defect and subsequent (to perception), 

(as required) by the principle of the apaccheda 
(section) ; and because it is said in the traditional Code 
‘‘ Among those three (perception, inference and verbal 
testimony), superiority belongs to verbal testimony 
alone, because of its very nature (jati)'’. Nor does 
this statement of the traditional Code have for content 
what can be known from the Vedas alone; for, there 
can be no suspicion, in that case, of conflict with 
perception, while the declaration of the superiority of 
the Veda is appropriate only in respect of that sense 
of the Veda, where conflict with perception is suspected. 

In the Naradasmrti too, in the sec^iion on witnesses, 
it is said, even of what is seen by perception, that, 
without .putting faith in the perception, it should be 
investigated by valid teaching and so on: ‘‘Ether is 
seen to be like a surface, the glow-worm like a fire; 
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there is no surface in other; nor is the glow-worm fire; 
therefore, it is proper to make an investigation even 
in respect of an object seen by perception; knowing 
objects after inv(‘stigatiou, one does not sweiwe from 
righteousness.’' Xor, in the absence of the revealed 
teaching that, of the five (qualities) begimiing with 
sound, sound alone is the quality of ether, could the 
perceived iilueness of ether be refuted by perception 
etc. Kor does that sublation result from the ascertain- 
ment that, siiK^e blueness is not cognised in the ether 
near by, the cognition of that (blueness) at a distance 
is produced by the defect of distance; for, it 
is also possible (to infer) that, since blueness is 
seen at a distance, its non-cognition near by is produced 
by the defect of proximity, like the non-cognition of 
what is enveloped in mist; further, on the strength of 
expeiience, it is intelligible that the blueness of the 
ether exists non-peiwasively.’^ Nor is there sublation 
by the iierception of the absence of the cognition of 
blueness for one who has approached that (place in the 
horizon) where the ether seemed to touch the earth, 
at which place thei-e was the cognition of blueness while 
the person was at a distance; for, it is intelligible that 
the appearance of proximity to the earth, in the case 
of the blueness that is but up above, is due to the defect 

3 The attribute of a substance would normally be expected to per- 
vade the entire substance; but this expectation may be set aside where a 
quality is seen to be present in a substance, though not wherever the 
substance is cognised; in such a case, the proper procedure is; not to deny 
its having that attribute, but to recognise the non-pervasive existence 
(avyapya-vfttitva) of that attribute. 
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of distanco, as in the case of the clouds, stars etc, 
(which ’ appear to touch the earth) further, the 
superiority of revelation to perception is indubitable, 
since, in the case of odour etc., which are cognised as 
intermixed with earth etc., distinction has to be 
predicated only with the lielp of such revealed texts as: 
“If some unlearned ones say that odour is cognised in 
water, that is to be understood to belong to earth alone, 
as conjoined with w^ater and air.” Among coimate 
qualities like odour, piesent in such loci as w’ater, 
it is not, indeed, p(,»ssible for those like us to discrimi- 
nate thi’ough perception, in the form “ Odour is the 
quality of earth alone, not the quality of water etc. ” If 
it l)e said that the perception, in wliich defect is 
suspected, — because, earth etc., being for the most part 
reciprocally I’olated, the presentation of the attribute 
of one in another is possible, — is there corrected by 
revelation, then, here too, Brahman and the w’orld 
being reciprocally related in the relation of material 
cause and etfect, the ])i‘esentation of the attribute of 
one in the other is possible; hence in perception, in 
which defect is susiiected, distinction has to be made 
with tht' help of I’evelation, in the manner mentioned 
bj’’ the sage: “There are live aspects (of being), 
existence, appearance, attractiveness, form and name; 
the first three are of the nature of Brahman ; the latter 
two aie of the nature of the world”; thus, the position 
(of perception) is equal (in the two cases). Nor thus 

4 Tlje cognition of blueness may be illusory in the case of the ether 
which seemed to touch the earth, but not in the case of the ether which is 
really up above. 
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is then' conflict witli that on wliicli it (verbal testimony) 
is dependent;"’ for, by revelation as a means of valid 
knowledge, wliicli is dependent on the perception of 
the existence-aspect (alone) of letters, words and 
sentences, there is destruction of their truth-aspect, 
on w^hich it is not dependent. 

2-1 Now, if revelation be superior to perception, for 

the word “ sacrifleer in '‘The strew is the 
sacrifleer,” secondary implication need not be assumed 
in its refei'cnce to the strew: similarly, in “ Tie is to 
sacrifice with the soma, ” the possessive implication 
“with the sacrifice possessing (i.e., characterised by) 
soma” need not be assumed in ordei‘ that there may not 
be the conflict with perception (which results) when the 
construction has to be said to be appositional, because, 
(otherwise), in constiiiing tluan as referring to 
different objects, thc‘rc would have to be understood 
instrumentality to what is desired, in the case of the 
sacrifice, and instrumentality to the sacrifice, in the 
case of the soma, and through this difference in 
fmictions, sentence-split would result ; for, in both the 
cases (of implication), even though there is conflict 
with perception, it should be possible for the superior 
revelation to disregard this (conflict) and establish the 
non-difference of the sacrificer from the strew and the 
non-difference of the soma from the sacrifice. 

2*2 If this be urged, it is thus answered in the work 

(called) the Bhdmatl. It is indeed puiportful 
Scripture that is of greater force than perception, 


5 J.e., the perception of words and sentences and their sense. 
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not all Scripture ; for mantras and aithavada 
(eulogistic or condemnatory) passages, however, there 
is no purport in respect of their sense, which is a 
channel to the eulogy (or condemnation), any more than 
(there is purport) in the word-senses, which ai*e 
channels to tlic sentence-sense. If it be said that if 
they had no puiport, there would not result from them 
(even) what is not in conflict with otlici* means of 
valid knowledge, such as the possession of forms by 
deities, since instrumentality to valid knowledge is 
1‘est ricted to purport ful testimony abme, no (we reply) ; 
for, the said restriction is not establislu'd, since the 
visista-vidlii “ With the revati (i/ks) of this very 
(agnistut), he who desires cattle is to treat the 
varavantlya (sainan) as the agnistoma-saman and 
sacrifice therewith is seen to be authoi'itative in 
respect of the nature of the qualification (visesana), 
though that is not the sphere of the puipoit (of the 
text). Here, indeed, the varavantlya, which is based 
on the i-evatl-rks, is the qualification of the saman. 
And this is not established in ordinary experience, in 
the same way as qualifications like the soma, in which 

6 Where the sacrificer desires not merely heaven hereafter, but cattle 
here as well, he is enjoined to employ the revati-rks sung with the 
varavantlya saman. This is called a visi^tawidhi, an injunction of the 
qualified, for he is not merely asked to do this or that, but he is also told 
how it is to be done; and we have not two injunctions, in which case 
there would be sentence-split, but one complex injunction. The purport 
of the injunction can be only one, the rite; but the qualification of the 
rite has also to be made knov;n in this case by the prescription itself, 
since, iinlik^ the soma plant or curds, it is not established in experience. 
Thus, the illustration shows that Scripture may be authoritative even in 
respect of what Is not strictly its purport. 
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ease, the text would be authoritative in respect only 
of the prescription of the sacrifice as qualified by that ; 
nor is there implication of the qualification by the 
injunction of the qualified; for, recix)rocal dependence 
would result, in that when the qualification is known 
by implication there would be the injunction whose 
sphere is the qualified, while when thei-e is that 
(injunction), there would be the implication of 
qualification through that. Therefore, for the text 
whose purport is but the injunction of the qualified 
(visista-vidlii), authoritutiveness has to be declared 
even in respect of the nature of the qualification. And 
there is no purport in respect of that (qualification) 
since, if there be purport in respect of both, sentence- 
split would result. Thus, for eulogistic passages too, 
whose purport is the praise of what is prescribed, ther(i 
is no purport in respect of the sense which is a channel 
to the praise; since, consequently it is i.>erc(q)tion that 
is stronger than those, in order not to conflict therewith, 
a different signification is assumed in tluar case. In 
the text “He is to (achieve what he desires by) 
sacrifice with the soma ”, whose imrport is tlie 
injunction of the qualified, if it be admitted that a 
sacrifice non-different from the soma material and 
qualified (thereby) is prescribed, then, since wiiat is 
prescrilred there is not establislied in ordinary 
experience, like the cui ds prescribed in “ He is to 
(achieve what he desires by) sacrifice with curds ”, its 
establishment would have to be sought even from the 
text whose purport is the injunction of the'^qualified, 
without (this qualification) being the purport, in the 
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same way as for the (other) qualification — ^the 
varavantiya (saman) based on the revati (-rks). 
Truly, from a revealed text devoid of purport, there 
cannot result a sense opposed to the perception, which 
apprehends the difference between the sacrifice and 
the soma plant; hence, so as not to conflict with that 
(perception), thei'e is resort to possessive implication 
in that case. The Scriptural texts of non-duality, 
however, whose puiport is non-duality, as made known 
by the six kinds of marks beginning with the harmony 
of the initial and concluding passages, are of greater 
force than perception; hence, therefrom results 
sublation of perception itself, not the interpretation 
otherwise of Scripture, so as not to conflict with that. 

In the Vivaranavdrtiha, however, it is taught thus ; 2 
the superiority of Scripture to perception is not through 
its being purportful; for, though the injunction ‘‘ Cook 
the golden grains” has for its puiport the declaration of 
•cooking as relating to the golden grains, yet, since, in the 
case of the golden grains, connection with cooking, in 
its primary sense of an act culminating in the origina- 
tion of a difference in form and taste, conflicts with 
perception, so as not to conflict with that, there is 
admitted of the word “Cooking” a secondary 
implication in respect of heating alone; (similarly), 
though for the text “ That thou art ” the purport be 
the declaration of non-difference between the jiva and 
Brahmaji, yet, since the non-difference of the expressed 
sense of the word “ Thou ” from the expressed sense 
of the word “ That ” conflicts with perception, so ag 
8 1—33 
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not to conflict with that, there is admitted secondary 
implication (for both words) in respect of intelligence 
distinguished (from the expressed senses of both 
words). Even in the case of eulogistic texts, as in the 
case of injunctions of subsidiaries like the prayaja, while 
knowing their respective senses, the objects (signified) 
are certainly known not as subsidiary to another; for 
these, there is subsidiariness to another (cognised later) , 
because of the use (they should have) ; hence, for them 
too, as for* the text about the prayaja etc., there does 
exist puiport in respect of the intermediate syntactical 
connection ; for, the syntactical unity (here) is that of 
a sentence (with another sentence, the injunction, 
not that of a word with a sentence) ; for, intermediate 
purport is not admitted (to be) solely where the 
syntactical unity is as of a word (with a sentence) 
this having been established by the Vivaranacarya in 
the Nydymirnaya, even for texts like “ The strew is 
the saerificer ”, there is a possibility of the primary 
sense being the purport ; and secondary implication is 
admitted only so as not to conflict with perception. 

How then is there the superiority of Scripture ? 
The reply is : because of freedom from defect and 

7 In the syntactical unity of a sentence with a sentence (vSkyaika- 
vS-kyata), the first sentence conveys a novel significance, complete in itself 
but for the expectancy of fruit; hence its construction as one unit with 
the latter sentence. Where the syntactical unity is like that of a word 
(padaikav§.kyata), even sentences apparently complete convey no‘ novel 
significance, and what they mean can be expressed In each case by a 
word: e,g. ‘*vayu is the swiftest deity” as a sentence is but equivalent to 
the word ”praise-of-vayu (vayub-pra§astya)”. As against this .view of the 
Bhdmatif the present view contends that even a eulogy is complete in itself 
but for the fruit, and that there is an Intermediate purport in respect of 
that sentence-sense, 
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posteriority in time.^ That Scripture as such is superior 
to perception, is the general inle. But perception, 
though sublated by Scripture, should somehow be 
shown to be possible by the assignment of a suitable 
content, since there cannot be contentless cognition. 
Hence it is that perception, which has been diverted 
from making known the tinth, because of conflict with 
non-dualist Scriptural texts, is justified by the assign- 
ment of empirical content capable of practical efficiency. 
Why elaborate'? The perception of nacre-silver, 
though sublated by the perception “ This is not silver ” 
common to all, is yet justified in conformity with 
experience by the admission in front of us of 
(indeterminable) silver associated with nacre; but 
there is not assumed as the content, in opposition to that 
(experience), silver that is remote or within'-’ or merely 
unreal. And thus, of the pdrception, which apprehends 
the difference of the strew from the sacrificer, and 
persists till Brahman-knowledge, as in accord with 
practical efficiency, justification is not possible by the 
admission of a merely apparent content ; if sublated by 
the Scriptural text “ The strew is the sacrificer ”, there 
would be no content at all (for that perception) ; 
consequently, in order to remedy this, the general rule 
is departed from, and the Scriptural text itself is other- 
wise-interpreted in the manner declai’cd in the section 

8 The word ‘"paratva” may mean merely supremacy; but posteriority 
in time would rather seem to be the sense intended, because of the appli- 
cation later on of the apaccheda-ny§.ya. 

9 7.e., of the nature of cognition itself, as in the view of ittmakhyatL 
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relating to “the achievement of that (sacrifice).”^® 
Nor, as in the case of (conflict between) non-dualist 
Scriptural texts and perception, is it possible here to 
justify perception by the admission of absolutely and 
empirically true contents for Scripture and perception 
(respectively) ; for, it is not possible to declare 
absolutely true identity of the sacrificer with the strew 
by a single eulogistic passage opposed to a multitude 
of Scriptural texts whose declaration of the illusoriness 
of all except Brahman is justified by the six-fold marks 
of purport. Thus, if by the text “That thou art” there 
be taught in respect of the expressed sense of the word 
“Thou” the nature of Brahman as qualified by omni- 
science, non-enjoyership etc., the perception there 
of non-omniscience, enjoyership etc., would be 
entirely baseless ; hence, in order to remedy this, 
secondary implication by partial abandonment is 
resorted to, adoptmg the distinction that enjoyer- 
ship etc. belong to what is associated with in- 
dividuation, while to the pure (being) distinguished- 
from that (individuation) belongs the nature of the 
indifferent Brahman. Thus, even in “ Cook the golden 
grains ” etc., there being a possibility of perception 
being wholly contentless, in order to remedy this, there 
is secondary implication (recognised) for the Scriptural 
text. But the justification of the content being some- 
how^^ possible, in the case of “ There are here no 

10 Since the strew cannot literally be the sacrificer, what is the 
similarity which conditions the one being spoken of as the other? It is 
the fact that each is instrumental to the achievement of the sacrifice, 

11 By the assumption of duality, which, though not absolutely real, 
Is practically efficient, perception is provided with a content. 
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differents whatsoever ”, of this Scripture, which is 
superior, there is no interpretation otherwise; hence, 
there is no contingence at all of a failure to distinguish^ “ 
(between the two cases). 

Or else, in “ Cook the golden grains ”, “Sacrifice 2-32 
with the soma (i.e., achieve what is desired with the soma 
sacrifice)” etc., the resort to secondary implication is 
not in order to conform to perception, but because of 
incapacity to perform (what is primarily signified by 
the words). Cooking, in the primary sense, cannot 
indeed be performed in the case of the golden grains, 
in the same way as more heating; nor can a soma- 
sacrifice non-different from it (soma) be performed by 
any one, in the same way as a sacrifice to which ihe 
material, soma, is an accessory. Nor may it be said 
that it is the confiict with perception of what is con- 
sidered to be that which ought to be performed, which 
is spoken of in other words as “incapacity to perform”; 
for, in the injunction “ Make bright the lunar orb ”, 
though in respect of the lunar orb, the brightness, which 
is considered to be what ought to be perforaied, does 
not conflict with perception, there is seen incapacity 
to perform ; therefore, the latter is different from the 
former. And thus, in that ease, the resort to secondary 
implication is only because of that (incapacity). 
Therefore, there is no sublation whatever of the 
superiority of Scripture, as established by the 
apaccheda-nyaya.^® 

12 There is such a failure on the view that It is purport which condi- 
tions the superiority of Scripture. 

13 The principle Is explained in the succeeding paragraphs. Heferenco 
may be made to PM^ VI, V. 49 — 66. 
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321 Now, how does the apaceheda-nyaya apply here? 
The reply is (as follows). In the jyotistoma, among 
those who go round (the fire) for the sake of (the 
ceremony called) the bahispavamana, (each succeeding 
priest holding him who goes before by the tucked up 
waist cloth), if there is a letting go by the udgatr, then, 
on looking at the Scriptural text “Should the udgatr 
let go, the sacrifice should be concluded without any fee, 
and the same sacrifice should be recommenced,’’ there 
arises the cognition of an obligation to perform an 
expiatory rite occasioned by the udgatr letting go ; later, 
if the pratiliartr lets go, this (earlier cognition) is 
Bublated by the contrary cognition, which arises on 
looking at the Scriptural text “Should the pratihartp 
let go, the whole of the sacrificial fee should be given,” 
and relates to the obligation to perform another ex- 
piatory rite occasioned by the pratihartr letting go; 
similarly, the earlier perception of the reality of pot etc. 
is sublated by the subsequent Scripture-generated cog- 
nition of their illusoriness. “ Though in the case cited 
the earlier cognition of the obligation to perform an 
occasioned rite is sublated by the subsequent cognition 
of the obligation to perform another occasioned rite, 
yet the sacred teaching which gives rise to the earlier 
cognition of obligation to perform an occasioned rite 
has scope where there is letting go by the udgatr alone, 
or there is a simultaneous letting go by both, or the 
letting go by the udgatr is subsequent (to the other’s 
letting go) ; if, however, perception should be sublated 
by non-dualist Scripture, then, as having no other 
content, it would be baseless;” such a difference 
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(between the two cases) should not be suspected; for, 
when, in respect of pot etc., there applies the perception 
sublated by Scripture, even in respect of that it obtains 
an empirical content and has its purpose fulfilled; 
hence, just as in the case of the sacred teaching connec- 
ted with the earlier act of letting go, which is wholly 
sublated where there is a subsequent act of letting go, 
there is no need to look for some other content ; further, 
here too, it is possible to say that perception has scope 
as relating to the reality of Brahman that is known in 
all cognition.^^ 

(This is said by some) : in the course of even a 2*3211 
single sacrifice, there are obligations to perform diffe- 
rent occasioned rites due to different occasions occuring 
in sequence ; the two cognitions of obligation, since they 
originate in succession, like the two cognitions of colour 
in the case of the black and red colours of the cherry 
fruit, are certainly both valid; hence, the apaceheda- 
nyaya is not an example of the sublation of the earlier 
cognition by a subsequent (one) ; hence it is that in the 
Sdstradipikd, in the section about letting go, there is 
this statement: This indeed is the meaning of the 

sacred teaching about the occasioned rite : the sacrifice, 
that has to be performed in one way before the rise of 
the occasion, has to be performed in a different way, 
when there is (that) occasion.” 

This is not (sound). Obligation to perform be- 2*3212 
longs to what is subsidiary. And the expiatory rite, 

14 According to the commentator, this argument is for the benefit 
of those who refuse to recognise three grades pf reality-absolute, 
empirical and merely apparen^t 
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whose occasion is the earlier act of letting go by the 
udgatr, is not a subsidiary in a rite characterised by a 
subsequent act of letting go by the pratihartr; for, just 
as the sacred teaching about the ahavaniya (as that into 
which all should be offered) relates to all oblations 
other than the oblation in the hoof-mark,^® so too the 
sacred teaching “Should the udgatr let go ” relates to 
a rite not characterised by a subsequent act of letting go 
by the pratihartr. This has, indeed, been said in the 
Nydyaratnamdld: “The restriction of a sacred 
teaching, whose nature is general and settled, by parti- 
cularising the content and so on, is called sublation of 
the established In analysing the “ sublation of the 
established” thus defined, it is said: “ That being so, 
this is the meaning of the sacred teaching: in the case 
of the rite which is not characterised by a subsequent 
act of letting go by the udgatr and is characterised by 
the pratihartr letting go, the gift of the entire sacrifi- 
cial fee is a subsidiary ; the same is to be seen (to apply) 
even where the udgatr lets go. ” 

As for the statement cited from the SdstraMpikd, 
that occurs towards the close of a passage declaring the 
sublation of the earlier obligation, in the words : “There- 
fore, the cognition of the earlier expiatory rite, though 

15 As a general rule, all oblations should be offered in the ahavaniya 
fire. In the aSvamedha, however, there is the injunction to make the 
offerings in the hoof-marks of the horse. If this were over-ridden by the 
general rule, it would be entirely purportless. But by admitting its 
validity for the particular sacrifice alone, the general principle ie restricted 
without being nullified. 
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originated, becomes false, because of being sublated; 
for the subsequent (cognition), however, there is no 
sublation whatever therefore, its purport is a mere 
reflection on the assumption “ though it would have to 
be performed in a different way, prior to the rise of the 
occasion, i.e., without the occasion having arisen, i.e., 
where there is not the rise of the occasion”; but its 
purport is not that prior to the rise of the subsequent 
occasion the obligation occasioned earlier existed in 
fact; for, there would result conflict with earlier 
passages of the context. 

Let be the conventions of the Mimamsakas. Where 
is the conflict in admitting two obligations in succession, 
on the analogy of the black and red colours (of the 
cherry) ? The reply is : what is this obligation which 
could be removed by the origination of an obligation in 
respect of a subsequent occasioned rite? It is not the 
capacity of the earlier occasioned rite to be accomplished 
by volition, since that is not lost even subsequently.^® 
Nor is it the possibility of the fruit accomplished by 
volition; for, this has not been generated even earlier.^'^ 
Nor does it consist in being that by the non-perfor- 
mance of which there would be a defect in the rite ; nor 
(does it consist) in being a subsidiary ; for, what causes 
a defect in the rite, in the event if its non-performance, 

16 Hence, It is not like the blackness of the cherry, which la dea- 
troyed by its subsequent redness. 

17 Therefore, It Is not an object of valid knowledge, like the prior 
blackness of the cherry. 
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is of the nature of a specific kind of effect while a 
subsidiary, whether (remote) as contributing to the 
ultimate fruit, or proximate (as contributing to the due 
performance of rite itself),^® is a specific kind of cause ; 
neither of these can be (merely) occasional; in order 
to maintain (thei'efore) that they are of the very nature 
(of the rite), they have to be particularised thus : in the 
case of the rite not characterised by an act of letting go 
occurring subsequently and contrary (to the earlier 
act), the rite occasioned by the earlier act of letting go 
is a subsidiaiy, and it is only there that its non- 
observance is a cause of defect in the rite ; therefore, in 
the case of a rite characterised by another subsequent 
act of letting go, (even) prior to the rise of the sub- 
sequent act of letting go, it is not possible either for the 
rite occasioned by the earlier act of letting go to be a 
subsidiary to the (main) rite, or for its non-observance 
to be the cause of a defect in the rite. Tiuly, it has not 

18 The word “niyama-vi^esa” would mean “a specific invariable 
feature”. The commentator specifies this feature further as an effect 
(vyapya, literally, the pervaded). This is 'liow he arrives at it. Non- 
observance may be related to defect in the rite as originating it or as 
pervading it or as pervaded by it; what is of the nature of non-existence 
(abhava) cannot originate anything; defect in the rite too may be treated 
as a mode of prior non-existence, which cannot be originated; nor is non- 
observance the pervader of the defect for even where there is need for 
that expiation alone and that is performed, defect may still arise from some 
other cause; the third possibility alone is left and that is here considered, 

19 Subsidiaries may be either remote (arfidupakaraka) or proximate 
(sannipatyopakaraka). An example of the former is the offering of the 
fore-sacrifice (pray5.ja) which contributes to the invisible (apiirva) result 
of the main sacrifice; the latter class too contributes to the apClrva, but 
through being accessory in the first place to something proximate, c.p., 
though purifying the material, such as rice-grains by sprinkling. See 
JIfNP (Edgerton), sections, 182-192; Edgerton's equivalents, though not 
implausible, are not those usually accepted. 
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beeu seen any wlici'e, nor does is stand to reason, that a 
certain thing is pervaded by another thing for a certain 
time, not subsequently, or is the cause (of that other) 
for a certain time, not subsequently. Nor may it be 
assumed that what is called obligatoriness is but some 
other attribute, capable of coming and going, since there 
is no evidence (for this), while a distinction is 
intelligible between the two contrary teachings about the 
act of lettmg go, in the same way as in the case of the 
sacred teachings about ( the offering of obligations in) 
the hoof -mark and (in) the ahavaniya fire. Therefore, 
the statement about the origination of two obligations 
in sequence is baseless. 

And now, on the princix)le of the section about the 2-322 
(superior force of the) uiitial passage, why should not 
perception itself be of greater force than revelation, 
since at its origination it has nothing opposed to it 

The reply is: where syntactical unity is cognised, 2-323 
there (the whole passage) should be understood to lead 
to one sense alone, since the cognised syntactical unity 
would be destroyed should there be different senses 
(in the course of the passage). Thus, here, the initial 
passage “ Prajapati gave a horse to Yaruna” 
is a eulogistic passage (analogous to parakrti (as 
referring to what is apparently an act of Prajapati) ; to 
this no contrary has arisen, m the first distance ; by it the 
intellect, of the doimr is turned to (the performance of) 
a sacrifice (as his duty consequent on the gift) ; the 
combination of words in the concluding passage “As 
many horses as one receives in gift, so many four- 
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potsherd-sacrifices one is to offer to Varuna” conveys a 
sense opposed thereto; since (for these words), the 
(cognition of this) contrary has already arisen, they 
would not attain syntactical unity with that (opposite), 
if they were construed as heard (i.e., literally) ; in order 
to maintain the syntactical imity, the sense of the nic, 
(the causative suffix) is interpolated and it is only 
as in accord thei*ewith that it (the later sentence) 
derives its own existence ; hence the superiority of the 
initial passage. Where, however, I'eciprocal syntacti- 
cal unitj^ is not cognised, there the sentence which has 
come into existence without taking into account the 
earlier existent, and has a sense opposed thereto, does 
certainly make known its own sense ; hence not here is 
the sui)eriority of the earlier existent. Hence it is that 
the statement about the non-use of the sodasin cup is 
admitted to make known its own sense, without taking 
into account the earlier existent statement of its use; 
but since for both there is no difference of content, there 
is recognised as inevitable optional performance even 
there (in the use of the cup). And thus, since there 
is no suspicion of syntactical imity between non-dualist 
revelation and perception, the capacity (of the former) 
to make known its own sense without taking into account 
the latter, though earlier existent, is unhindered. And 
in generating the knowledge of that sense, the principle 
of apaecheda alone appli.es, (as said in) “ The earlier 
rises only as unsublated, since the later has not arisen; 
the later, since it cannot arise in any other way, cannot 
occur without sublating the earlier ”, not the principle 

20 So that “receives” means “causes to receive”. 
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of (the superiority of) the initial passage. Hence it 
is that even in ordinary experience the earlier existent 
perception of nacre-silver is sublated by the teaching of 
a tmstworthy person. 

Now, even thus, the supeiiority of perception, since 3-0 
it is that which is depended on, cannot be avoided. Of 
the two sacred teachings about letting go, since the 
earlier is not depended on by the later, the sublation of 
the earlier by the later is proper. Here, however, 
perception, as apprehending the existence of letters, 
words etc., is that which is depended on by the revela- 
tion teaching iilusoriness ; hence it is of the revelation 
that sublation is proper, in the form of not teaching the 
iilusoriness opposed to that (perception). Nor may it 
be said ‘ ‘ Though by the fescriptural texts about iilusori- 
ness the reality-aspect of letters, words etc. be denied, 
there is no denial of the existence-aspect (of letters, 
words etc.), which is what is depended on; hence there 
is no conflict with that which is depended on”; for, by 
such Scriptural texts as “ There are here no differents 
whatsoever,” there is taught the non-existence of the 
world, even in the existence-aspect. 

To this some say thus : even for him who, because 3*1 
of a defect of hearing, hears “bring the vrsa” as 
“ bring the vrsabha ” and so on, there is seen valid 
knowledge through the words'^; therefore, in valid 

21 Both words mean the same thing- “bull”; but the hearing as 
"vr?abha” is defective and delusive; what causes the valid cognition of 
“bull” is, then, a sound heard which is common to both the valid and the 
delusive bearing; this alone is what is depended on. The advaitin goes 
one step further and says that percepUon which is wholly delusive is yet 
depended on by the valid verbal testimony as to non-duality; thus the 
eommentator. 
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knowledge liirougii verbal testimony, only such percep- 
tion of letters, words etc., as is common to valid 
Imowledge and delusion, is needed ; consequently, non- 
dualist revelation depends only on the perception of 
letters, words etc., not the valid knowledge thereof ; and 
thus, even though the existence of letters, words etc., be 
denied, there is no conflict with what is depended on. 

Others, however, say thus : though, in valid know- 
ledge through verbal testimony, the establishment of 
the existence of letters, words etc. be not needed, yet 
since valid knowledge does not arise from a sound that 
has not (the requisite) capacity, there does exist the 
need to establish the existence of capacity. Even in 
regard to this need, there is no conflict with what is 
depended on ; for, though denied by the Scriptural text 
“ There are here no differents ”, there is recognised 
the existence of the universe, wliich persists up to 
Brahman-knowledge, accords with practical efficiency, 
and is different from the unreal; else it would follow 
that perception and other empirically valid means of- 
knowledge are contentless. Nor may it be asked“ How 
can the world gain existence, despite the denial of the 
existence-aspect, since denial, if it did not remove its 
counter-correlate, would be self-contradictory?”; for, 
in conformity with the two cognitions “ this is silver ” 
and “ this is not silver, ” in the ease of nacre, there is 
admitted, of the non-existence of the superimposed in 
the substrate, a capacity to put up with the existence 
of a counter-correlate, which persists till sublation and 
is different from the unreal. Hereby, (the view that) 
for the world, if denied in respect of its existence, there 
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would be but unreality as for the horns of a hare, is 
refuted; for, there is difference (from the horns of a 
hare) because of the recognition of an existence that is 
removable by Brahman-knowledge (alone). Nor may 
it be said: “If of the superimposed there be denial in 
the substrate, in respect of existence, the denial of it 
elsewhei'e, in respect of existence, would follow of itself ; 
hence, because of the contingence of its being the 
counter-correlate of negation relating to all places and 
times, its unreality would be difficult to avoid; for 
unreality is defined only in this way — that unreality 
consists in being the counter-correlate of negation 
relating to all places and times, a definition of that in 
any other Avay not being possible for, by those who 
admit of the unreal that it is the counter-correlate of 
negation relating to all places and times, there cannot 
be given as evidence, in respect of its being so, either 
perception, since all places and times cannot be per- 
ceived, or revelation, since no such revelation is cog- 
nised; hence, inference alone has to be offered as 
evidence; consequently, that, which in that inference 
has to be said to be the prohans of exclusion from the 
real, that itself, being cognised first (as compared with 
the other mark), may intelligibly define imreality. 

Others, however, say thus : the pui’port of Scriptu- 
ral texts like “ There are here no differents whatsoever” 
is the negation of the world in respect of reality, not in 
respect of existence ; for, if a negation in respect of 
existence did not remove (that) existence, it could not 
be the negation of that, while, if it did remove that 
(existence), there would be conflict with perception. 
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Nor may it be said that since reality too is established 
by such perception as “ The pot is real ”, negation is 
not proper in that respect too ; for, in order that there 
may be no conflict with Scripture, it is intelligible that 
perception may have for content empirical reality 
consisting in an appearance of reality. Nor, this being 
the case, is there the miintelligibility of the negation 
of the world in that respect, since in the world there 
is no possibility of the absolute reality pi'esent in 
Bi*ahman; for, just as in nacre it is but the cognition 
of the appearance of silver that constitutes the possi- 
bility of real silver and consequently there is negation 
of that — whence it is that in “This is not silver, but 
that “ This is not my cow, but only that ”, “ He who is 
present here is not Caitra, but (the one) in the room”, of 
that which is denied, reality is understood elsewhere — 
similarly, it is but the cognition of the appearance of 
reality that constitutes the possibility of reality, and 
consequently, the negation of that is intelligible. There- 
fore, since there is not the suspicion of the denial of the 
existence of letters, words, capacity etc., there is no 
conflict with what is depended on. 

Yet others, however, do not accept three gi'adcs of 
reality consisting of absolute reality in Brahman, 
empirical reality of the nature of an appearance of 
reality in the world, and a merely apparent reality 
inferior even to that, in nacre-silver etc.; for, even 
because of interpenetration by the absolute reality of 
the substrate. Brahman, the conceit of reality in pot etc., 
and in nacre-silver etc^, is intelligible, and hence there 
is no evidence for assuming an appearance of reality. 
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And thus, since in the world there is no cognition of 
reality,' and since, even from the cognition of that in 
Brahman which has been identified therewith, the possi- 
bility of that (cognition) in respect of the world is 
intelligible through non-discrimination (of the world 
from Brahman), there is, if there is negation of the 
world in I'espect of reality, neither conflict with what is 
depended on nor the negation of that of which there is 
no possibility. 

Nor may it be asked: “If no appearance of reality 3-41 
be admitted in the universe other than the absolute 
reality present in Brahman, for what reason is there 
admitted in nacre the origination of an appearance of 
silver, other than the silver at a distance (i.e., else- 
where) for immediacy being impossible in the case 
of what is at a distance and not in contact (with the 
sense organ), in order to account for that (immediacy) 
that (origination) is admitted. 

Now, thus, even where there is delusion caused by 3-411 
’reflection, there should be accepted the origination of an 
appearance of the face, in the mirror, other than the face 
on one’s neck; for, in respect of the face on one’s own 
neck, though immediacy is possible for the portion 
defined by the nose etc., there cannot be immediacy for 
such portions as the eye-balls and the forehead, while in 
the delusion caused by reflection there is seen immediacy 
for such portions as the eye-balls. Nor is there the 
contingenee of the acceptable in admitting the reflection 
as other than the image ; for, the jiva too that is a 
reflection of Brahman being different therefrom, there 
would be the contingenee of illusoriness for that (iiva). 

S 1-85 
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To this the followers of the Vivarana say thus: it 
is on the face on one’s neck that, because of the defect, 
viz., the proximity of the mirror as an external adjunct, 
there occurs the superimposition of being present in 
the mirror, facing oneself, and difference from the 
(original) image; hence, there is not to be assumed the 
superimposition of a face on the miiTor, because of 
prolixity (of assumxdions) ; because there is sublation 
of the relation alone, in the form' “The face is not in 
the mirror”, while, if it were another illusoiy thing, 
there would be sublation of its existence in the form 
“ This is not the face and because there is recognition 
of non-difference from one’s own face in the form “ My 
face appears in the mirror Nor is im'toediacy 
impossible for the substrate, i.e., the face on one’s neck; 
for, there is admitted the rule that the rays of lijght 
from the eyes obstructed by an external adjunct are 
turned back and apprehend the (original) image, like 
a creeper etc. (which, obstructed in its growth in one 
direction, grows in another) ; for, if that rule were not • 
admitted, there would be the eontingence of a visual 
delusion of reflection (even) in the case of primal atoms 
and in the case of gross objects though hidden by walls 
etc. Nor may it be said “ There is the rule that visible 
delusion of reflection is only of what is not hidden, is 
gross and of perceptible form, not of anything else”; 
for, since the grossness and perceptible form of the 
image can be of use in the settled way of generating 
visual cognition, it is unintelligible to assume (their) 
use in any other way ; further, if an interposition like 
a wall could serve here as an obstacle even without 
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preventing the conjunction of the obstructed rays of 
light from the eyes (with the image), then, in the very 
same way, even in the case of pot-perception etc., there 
is the possibility of its being an obstacle, and it would 
follow that contact with the sense of sight would as 
such fail to be the cause (of visual perception) 
Further, even by those who maintain the super- 
imposition of an illusory face on the mirror, in order 
that there may result the memory-impression included 
in the three causes (of ' superimposition), prior 
experience (of the face) has to be established only by 
the assmnijtioii of the apprehension of one’s own face 
by the rays from the eyes which are sometimes turned 
back (by a rehccting medium). Nor is the memory- 
imxiression intelligible even with the prior experience 
(of the face) as defined by the nose and other such 
(visible) parts, since with this much the super- 
imposition of the reflection of the eye-balls etc., is 
unintelligible ; further, it is difficult to predicate prior 
. experience in any way, where in the water of a tank 
there is superiuiposition of the reflection of an unseen 
person seated on the top of a tree by the side of the tank. 
And thus, it has necessarily to be said of the rays of light 
from the eyes, when obstructed by an external adjunct, 
that they reach the (original) image and apprehend 

22 The interposition of an obstacle is sui>posecl to obsti uct contact 
of the object with the sense-organ. If the wail serves to obstruct visual 
perception, but not as obstructing the passage of rays from the eyes to the 
object, then, the passage of the rays would be iminaterial, and sense- 
contact would fail to have causal efficacy in perception, 

23 The three causes are memory-impression (saipskara), defect 
(do^a) and sense-contact (samprayoga) or cognition of the substrate 
(adhisthana-jhana) . 
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it;-‘ on the strength of the (experience) of the effect, 
(we have to say that) the capacity to reach the image 
and apprehend it belongs only to those which are 
obstructed by a mirror etc., not to those which are 
obstructed by a rock etc. ; for those, which are obstructed 
by the not too pure copper etc., there is not the capacity 
to apprehend the specific, configuration of the face, 
because of the defect of relation to an impure adjunct ; 
since in the case of those (rays) which have reached 
an adjunct and have turned back, there is not the same 
obstruction by the sun’s light, as in the case of those 
(rays) which desire to reach the sun direct, in looking 
at the reflected sun there is not the same inability as in 
looking at it direct; where there is contact with an 
adjunct like water, though some (rays) obstructed by 
the adjuhet get (back) to the image, some apprehend 
the sand etc. within that (water etc.) ; there is no defect 
in making such assumptions. 

The author of the Advaitavidya, however, states 
thus the view of the Preceptor Vidyaranya and others, 
who admit the illusoriness of the reflection and main- 
tain three classes of jivas. The reflection in the mirror, 
which is clearly seen by the bystanders to be different 
from and similar to Caitra’s face, is certainly different 
therefrom and illusory in its own nature, like nacre- 
silver in relation to the silver in one’s own hand. Nor 
is there conflict with the cognition of non-difference 
from the image, in the form “ My face appears in the 

24 The view summarised here has a superficial similarity to that of 
modern science about the refiection of the rays of light; but the similarity 
is not fundamental. 
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mirror ; for, because of conflict with the clear cognition 
of difference, duality, facing oneself etc., the cognition 
of non-difference is impossible ; and the talk of “My face 
in the mirror” is of secondary import like the talk of 
one’s shadow face as one’s own face. Nor may it be 
doubted why, because of conflict with the cognition of 
non-difference, the talk of difference should not itself 
be of secondaiy import; for it is not possible to deny, 
in the case of childrcai (i.e., the imsophisticated) , the 
delusion of another person in the i-eflection, leading up 
to such practical activity as the desire to avoid or 
approach. Nor may it be said that since even prudent 
persons are seen to have recourse to the miiTor etc., in 
order to know the special featuies of their own faces, 
the cognition of non-difference too leads to practical 
activity ; for, this recourse is intelligible even because of 
the laiowlcdgc of the special rule that the reflection, 
though different, has (yet) a form similar to that of 
the image. As for the statement that the sublation “The 
•face is not there” is only of the conjunction of the 
face (with the mirror), not of the face, that is not 
(correct) ; for, it would follow that even in “ This is 
not silver”, the sublation is only of the identity of 
silver with the this-object, not of the silver. And if 
because silver is superimposed by way of identity on 
the this-element, (the statement) “ This is not silver ” 
is the sublation certainly of the silver as identical and 
not of the identity alone, then, since the face is super- 
imposed on the mirror, as in conjunction with it, (the 
statement) “ The face is not there ” is the sublation 
certainly of the face as in conjunction, and not of the 
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conjunction alone ; thus there is parity (between the two 
cases). As for the statement that there would be 
prolixity in assuming superimposition in the case of the 
sulistrate too, that is no defect, any more than the proli- 
xity of the assumption of the appearance of silver 
(ill nacre), (the assumption, in both cases) being based 
on evidence. Where there is delusion of reflection in 
i-espect of one’s own eye-balls etc., there is no means of 
assuming immediacy for the (original) image; to 
assume because of this that the rays from the eyes 
obstinicted by the adjunct reach to the (original) 
image, leads to much that is in conflict with experience. 
How, indeed can it be that on contact with water, while 
some rays from the eyes pass through unobstructed, 
others, which are so exceedingly delicate that they are 
obstructed even by conjunction with water, conquer the 
host of (solar) rays, that (ordinarily) obstruct the 
whole body of rays from the eyes,^° and enter the solar 
orb situated in their midst ? Again, since even in 
looking at the moon’s reflection, as in looking at the- 
moon, there is no distinction in respect of (sense) 
contact with the (original) image, which is agreeably 
cool as nectar, why should there not be satisfaction for 
the eyes, through the manifestation of coolness (in look- 
ing at the reflection) ? How, again, can it be that those 
which are obstructed by conjunction even with water 
are not obstructed by conjunction even with rocks etc. i 
Or, how can it be that, if obstructed and turned back by 
them, they do not get conjoined with the eye balls etc.? 
Or, how can it be that, if they (the reflected) get con- 

25 In the attempt to see the sun directly. 
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.joined with them (the eye-balls etc.), they do not 
perceive what is thus in conjunction? It is seen that 
even by a defect (where one exists) the apprehension of 
the specific aspect alone is obstmcted, but not the appre- 
hension even of the very existence of the substrate that 
is in (sense-) contact. 

On the vicAv, however, that the reflected face is a 
superimposition, there need not be assumed anything in 
conflict with experience. It is thus ; since visual super- 
imposition is seen only in the case of that which has an 
unconcealed, gross and perceptible form, to the gross- 
ness and perceptibility of the (original) image, for 
which causality is settled in respect of the perception of 
their locus, there belongs causality even in respect of 
the superimposition of the reflection of their locus ; and 
in the case of an obstructing substance like a wall, which 
is settled to obstruct the perception of a concealed 
substance by intercepting the contact with the eyes, 
which, on the analogy of the sense of touch and so on, is 
understood to function by reaching (to their objects), 
it is to be assumed that it (the obstructing substance) 
obstructs in no other way even in the superimposition 
of the reflection of what is concealed. What is the 
conflict in this, in assuming, on the strength of the 
effect, that for what is settled to be a cause etc., in some 
cases, there is causality etc. elsewhere too? Hereby 
is refuted (the statement) that if the rays from the eyes 
obstructed by the adjunct be not admitted to reach to 
the (original) image, there would be the contingence of 
the delusion of visual reflection in the case of what is 
concealed and is devoid of a perceptible form and so on. 
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Further, there is the eontingence of the said defect 
only on the acec'ptance of that (turning back and reach- 
ing to the image). How? When, without turning 
one’s eyes (towards the objefet), as in looking at the sun 
directly, one looks face downwards on the water, the rays 
from the eyes which are obstructed thereby go up and 
appi-ehend the prototype sun; when, without turning 
one’s eyes sideways, one looks with eyes straight at a 
mirror, those (rays) obstructed thereby apprehend the 
face of him who is liy one’s side ; similarly, even if one’s 
face be not turned backwards, the apprehension by those 
(j*ays) obstructed by the adjunct, even in the case of 
what is concealed behind one’s back, would be difficult 
to avoid; for, abandoning any principle regulative of 
the turning back of the rays from the eyes obstructed 
by the adjunct, it is admitted that the going (back) is 
only to where the (original) imago is. Similarly, when 
in an impure mirror a fair face is reflected as dark, 
since the fair colour of the (original) image, though 
existent, is yet of no service in the visual cognition, the 
visibility of the prototype face has to be maintained only 
as qualified by an imposed colour, on the analogy of the 
delusion that the shell is yellow; hence, in the veiw same 
way, it would be difficult to avoid (this), that even the 
colourless may, as qualified by the darkness of the 
adjunct mirror, be the object of a delusion of visual 
reflection; for, in the case of ether, though of itself 
colourless, visibility is admitted as qualified by super- 
imposed blueness. Therefore, only the view that the 
reflected face is in its nature a superimposition is more 
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acceptable. Nor is there a weakness here too in respect 
of the themory-impression (needed as a cause, being a 
consequence) of prior experience; for, like the dream 
superimposition of an unseen person merely through 
the memory-impressions of the experience of persons in 
general, the superimposition of particular faces in 
mirrors is intelligible merely through the memory- 
impression of the experience of faces in general. This, 
however, is the diiTerence: in dreams, the superimpo- 
sition of the specific foi-m of a person is in conformity 
with the unseen potency which is the cause of what is 
auspicious or inauspicious; here, however, the super- 
imposition of the specific form of the face is in 
conformity with the proximity of the (original) image. 

Nor is it a defect that, if the reflection be in 
its nature illusory, there would be the contingence of 
illusoriness even for the jiva that is a reflection of 
Brahman ; for, though it be so in the case of the jiva 
(looked upon) as a reflection, yet since the jiva (that is 
Brahman) as defined is real, (his) experience of release 
is intelligible. 

As for the view of some that the reflection in the 3- 
mirror etc., being a variety of shadow cast by the face, 
is certainly real, that is not (sound). Indeed, what 
is called the shadow of a body and so on is only that 
darkness which, when by particular members (of the 
body), light that is poi'vasive is obstmeted in some 
places, comes into being in those places. And shadow- 
ness of the nature of darkness is not appropriate in the 
case of the reflections of pearl, ruby etc., which are of 

white or red colour. Nor is that nature intelligible in 
S I -36 ^ 
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the ease of the reflection of the sun etc., which are devoid 
of shadows of the nature of darkness. 

•413 Now, then, (it may be said that) if the shadow 
which is of the nature of a reflection cannot be of the 
nature of darkness, let it be another kind of substance, 
since the assumption of another substance is intelligible 
when there is non-inclusion among the recognised 
substances, as in the case of darkness if this be said, 
(we ask) will this other substance be associated with 
.such cognized properties as the peculiar colour, size and 
configuration and with the property of facing oneself? 
Or, will it be devoid of these? On the latter 
(alternative), it is not possible through this other 
substance to explain the cognition of the reflection as 
associated with the particular colour etc.; hence its 
assumption is in vain. On the first (alternative), 
however, how is it possible to explain the reality of the 
reflections of numerous faces, large in size, which are 
cognised at the same time, without being mixed up, in 
a single mirror of small size? How, again, when a 
mirror, whose parts are closely packed, continues to 
remain like that, can there be within it the origination 
of another sulistance possessing many parts, low or 
prominent, like the jaw, the nose etc. ? Further, in the 
origination of a reflection possessing many colours like 
whiteness, redness and yellowness, there is no cause of 
the like nature present in the mirror and in contact with 

26 Darkness (tamas) is recognised as an independent substance by 
the Mimamsakas and Vedantins, since it is cognised directly as possessing 
blue colour, though it is not included among the substances enumergtecj 
by the Naiyayikas, 
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it. (It may be said) : “ In the case of reflections, whicli 
are only of sucli a size as to be fit to abide in the 
(reflecting) adjunct, tlie cognition of large size and the 
similar cognition of lowness and prominence are but 
delusions ; and some cause has to be assumed capable of 
originating that kind of reflection without conflicting 
with continuance as before of the mirror and its parts”. 
If this be said, then, let nacre-silver too be real. For, 
there too, it would be intelligible to assume some cause 
cai)able of originating in the nacre, which continues 
even as before, the silver that gets to be identified there- 
with, and to lay down a rule in the case of that silver 
that it is apprehended by a sense-organ (only) in co- 
operation with a cause which is considered to be a 
defect.-' Why then (follow) the maxim of (cooking) 
half the gourd,-** and say that nacre-silver is unreal, 
while the reflection is real? Nor in that case, would 
there be for the nacre seen as silver the contingence of 
liquefaction when thrown into the fii-e, as (there is) 
for (real) silver; for, the non-existence of the capacity 
to liquefy in nacre-silver is intelligible in the same way 
as the non-existence of heat or sweet smell in the 
reflection of fire, musk etc. N ow, it may be said : nacre- 
silver is not real, because of the sublation admilted by 
all, in the form “ This is not silver, the silver appears 
but as an illusion then, (we say) because of the 
sublation established in all eases, in the form “The face 
is not fn the mirror, the face appeals there, in the 
mirror, only as an illusion ”, it stands to reason that 

27 As, for example, the glitter of nacre. 

28 The other half being left to grow. 
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tJie reflection too is but unreal. Therefore, the conten- 
tion tliat the reflection is real is unsound. 

3’414 Now, the contention of its illusoriness too does not 
stand to reason ; for, there is not demonstrated (for it) 
as in the case of nacre-silver, any ignorance which causes 
(it) or any cognition which dispels (it), while being 
capable. of co-presence or co-absence (with it). 

8*4141 To this some (say) : in the superimposition of 
reflection, which arises even after the full cognition of 
the substrate (c.g., the face), the ignorance which 
obscures the substrate is not the material cause (of the 
superimposition), nor is the cognition of the substrate 
ill its specific aspect the dispeller (of that delusion) ; 
though (this is so), yet, since for the ignorance 
of the substrate, though dispelled in its aspect 
of obscuring energy, persistence is possible in its aspect 
o£ projective energy, that (ignorance) itself is the 
material cause ; and cognition of the substrate in co- 
operation with the removal of the proximity of the 
(original) image to the adjunct, is the dispeller of that 
(delusion) together with its material cause. 

8*4142 Others, however, say thus: it is not natural®® for 
cognition to leave out the aspect of projective energy 
and dispel the aspect of obscuring energy alone ; for, if 
by Brahman-knowledge, in the case of primal ignorance, 
and by the cognition of nacre etc., in the case of modal 

29 That is to say, where the projective aspect is not removed. It 
must be due to the presence of obstacles to the removal thereof, and not 
due to the inherent capacity of knowledge to remove the obscuring aspect 
alone; such obstacles are projected by primal nescience and they will 
continue to exist for anything short of Brahman-knowledge; by such 
cognitions, therefore, there is the removal of the obscuring capacity alone 
of primal ignorance. 
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ignorance, the aspect of obscuring energy alone were 
dispelled, then, in respect of the projective energy there 
would be the eontingence of its persistence for all time. 
Nor is that (jiei’sistence) determined by the presence of 
an obstacle to the removal of the aspect of projective 
energy, consisting in the proximity of the (original) 
image to the adjunct ; for, even prior to the proximity 
(coming about) of the (original) image to the adjmict, 
when it is understood through percciition that there is 
no relalion of the (original) image, Caitra’s face, to the 
mirror, or that Caitra’s face is not in the mirror, there 
should necessarily be the removal even of the aspect of 
projective energy; hence it would follow that at that 
time, if there be proximity of those two, (yet) because 
of the non-existence of the material cause, there would 
not be the delusion of reflection. Therefore, primal 
ignorance alone is the material cause of the super- 
imposition of reflection. Nor is there parity of the said 
defect^*’ even here; for, though, in respect of external 
things, different forms of psychosis do overcome primal 
ignorance in its aspect of obscuring energy, in those 
parts of intelligence which are defined by the respective 
objects, yet, they do not dispel its aspect of projective 
energy ; otherwise, there would be the eontingence of the, 
dissolution even of the empirical projections present 
in those places.®^ Nor, if the reflection is the 
product of primal ignorance, is there the eontingence 

30 failure of a material cause for subsequent reflections^ when, 
once ignorance is dispelled. 

31 That is to say, not merely the reflection, but the mirror too, would 
disappear. 
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of iis empirical reality; for, what is determinative 
of empirical reality is non-generation by a‘ defect 
over and above nescience ; and since in the 
present case there does exist a defect over and 
aboA^e that, Adz., the proximity of the (original) image 
and the adjunct, (its) merely apparent character 
is intelligible. Nor may it be said : “ When this is 
the case, there would be the contingence of even that 
cognition of the substrate, which is aided by the removal 
of the proximity of the (original) image and the 
adjunct, failing to remove the superimposition of 
reflection, since that has not the capacity to remove the 
primal ignorance for, there is no conflict;®® though 
that (cognition) has not the capacity to remove igno- 
rance about Brahman, yet, since the cognition of the true 
nature of the substrate has for content what is opposed 
to the superimposition of reflection which has that 
(ignorance) for material cause, it is intelligible that, in 
co-operation Avith the absence of obstacles, it has the 
capacity to remove that (superimposition) ; even on the 
view of modal ignorance as the material cause, since 
its obscuring energy has been removed by an earlier 
cognition of the substrate, there is failure of a common 
content;®® hence, it (the obscuring energy) cannot be 
removed by that cognition of the substrate which' 
belongs to the same time as the absence of obstacles; 
hence, it has to be accepted that merely the super- 

32 Between removal of the superimposition and non-removal of 
primal ignorance. 


33 For Ignorance and the cognition. 
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imposition of reflection®* i,s what is removed by that 
(cognition) . Or else, let it be that this superiniposition 
is removable only by Brahman-laiowledge that has the 
capacity to remove (also) the ignorance that is the 
material cause of (the superimposition) itself. As for 
the contingence of empirical reality (for the reflection), 
that is answered on the ground of its being generated 
by a defect over and above nescience. 

Thus, even in the superimposition of dreams, since ^ •’>1 
there is superimposition on undefined intelligence, or 
on intelligence conditioned by individuation, (but) 
devoid of modal ignorance,®® and since (in the words) 

“ That darkness of ignorance is called sleep, which is 
the cause of dreaming and waking ” it is said by the 
Preceptor that both the dreaming and waking worlds 
are products of one ignorance, that (dream-superimpo- 
sition) is the product of primal ignorance and hence 
is sublatable only by Brahman-knowledge that has the 
capacity to remove its (the dream’s) own material 
cause ; its merely apparent character is only because of 
generation by a defect, such as sleep, over and above 
nescience : thus say some. 

Others, however, say thus : because of the statement 3.52 
in the Bha^sya “These chai'iots etc. seen in dreams are 
sublated on waking ”, because there is seen in the 
Vivarana (the passage) “ since it is opposed to bondage 
in the nature of ignorance, like waking cognition ”, and 

34 That is to say, merely the projective energy of ignorance. 

35 This is the witness-intelligence; it is conditioned by Individuation; 
as the locus of the psychosis of pleasure, pain etc., it is devoid of modal 
lf;norance, 
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because of the experience of the illusoriness of dreams 
by one who has woken up, waking cognition has the 
capacity to remove the superimposition of dreams ; 
hence its merely apparent character is only because of 
its being sublated by cognition other than Brahman- 
knowledge. Nor may it be asked how the cognition, 
which has not for its sphere the true nature of the 
substi’ate and has not the capacity to remove the igno- 
rance that is its material cause, can remove the super- 
imposition ; for, in the case of the superimposition of the 
rope-snake, removal is seen even by the delusion of a 
stick, which arises immediately after itself (i.e., the 
snake delusion), just as by the cognition which has the 
capacity to remove the ignorance that is its material 
cause and is of the true nature of the substrate. 

53 Yet, others, however, (say) thus : not primal igno- 
rance, but a distinct mode of primal ignorance, which 
is of the form of sleep, and which, when there is the 
quiescence of the karma that brings about enjoyment 
in waking, arises as veiling both the empirical jiva, 
the spectator of the waking world, who is of the nature 
of a reflection, as well as the waking world seen by him, 
(that) is the material cause of the superimposition of 
the dream world. Nor is there no evidence for sleep 
being a mode of ignorance; foi*, the empirical jIva, who 
is veiled by primal ignorance, who is the spectator of the 
waking world, who has in respect of himself without 
doubt or error such conceits as “ I am a man, I am a 
brahmin, I am a son of Devadatta”, and by whom' such 
incidents of the waking world as the death of his own 
grandfather are always experienced as of one nn- 
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obscured form in respect of himself because of his long 
association therewith, if for him there were no obscura- 
tion by something at the time of dreams, then, in dream 
too, as in the state of waking, there would be the 
contingence of the non-existence of such delusions as 
“I am a tiger, I am a sudra, I am a son of Yajhadatta” 
and of such (other) delusions as that of his grandfather 
being alive; therefore, it is only for sleep that there is 
established the nature of a specific mode of ignorance, 
which ai'ises at that time and obseui'es the empirical 
woi'ld and jiva. Nor thus, because of the jiva too being 
veiled, is there the contingence of the non-existence 
of a spectator for the world; for, there is a merely 
apparent superimposition of the spectator, the jiva 
too, along with that of the dream woild. And thus, 
when consciousness is called up by karma which 
brings about waking enjoyment afresh, there is subla- 
tion of the dream world, only by the cognition of the 
nature of the empirical jiva, which has the capacity to 
remove the ignorance of the form of sleep, that is the 
material cause of (the dream) itself. Nor may it bo 
said that thei'e being thus the sublation thereby even 
of its spectator, the merely apparent jiva, tliei’c would 
not be the recollection “ I experienced an elephant in 
the dream ”; for, since the merely apparent jiva is 
superimposed on the empirical jiva, there is no undue 
extension even in admitting the empirical jiva’s recollec- 
tion of the (former’s) experience. 

Now, both the positions stated earlier, that there 3-541 
is superimposition of the dream world on undefined 
intelligence or on intelligence as conditioned by 
s 1—37 
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individuation, do not stand to reason ; for, on 
the first (view), the dream elephant etc., since 
they occupy space other than that of the wit- 
ness conditioned by individuation,®® cannot, like 
happiness etc., be manifested by that, independently 
of relation to a psychosis of the internal organ ; 
and the sense of sight etc. being quiescent, the 
rise of a psychosis is impossible; hence, there cannot 
be manifestation by that, in dependences on the relation 
to that (psychosis); (while), on the second (view), 
there would be the contingence of (the experience) “ I 
am an elephant’’ as of ‘‘This is silver”, or of “I possess 
an elephant ” as of “ I am happy ”. 

Here, some justify the first view (thus) ; intelli- 
gence undefined by individuation is accepted as the 
substrate of the dream world, not as outside the body, 
but only as within it. Hence it is that absolute illusori- 
ness is declared of the dream-elephant etc., since there 
is no space (in the body) corresponding to their 
perceived dimensions. And thus, though the internal 
organ, having no freedom (of action) outside the body, 
has need of the sense of sight etc., in order to originate, 
in waking, a psychosis whose sphere is the external this- 
element of nacre and so on, yet, in the case of the 
internal organ, (which) within the body is free, a 
psychosis is possible of itself (i.e., without dependence 
on any sense-organ etc.) ; therefore, there is no unintelli- 
gibility whatsoever in the undefined intelligence, which 

36 The witness, who is conditioned by individuation, is the percipient, 
but the dream cognitions are, on the first view, superimposed on undefined 
intelligence, not on the percipient; hence the difference from the experience 
of happiness etc., which are superimposed on the percipient, 
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is manifested by tlie psychosis of the internal organ 
within the body, being the substrate. For the same 
reason there is this statement of Bharatitirtha in the 
Vivaranopauydsa: just as, in waking, the nescience, 
that is present in intelligence as defined by the this- 
element of the nacre manifested by the psychosis 
generated by (sense-) contact, is illusorily transformed 
in the form of silver, similarly, in dream too, the 
nescience, that is present m intelligence manifested in 
the psychosis of the internal organ withm the body 
when there is the association of defects like sleep, may 
illusorily transform itself in the form of the universe, 
when in co-operation with the memory-impressions 
of diverse objects called up by the unseen potency 
(adrsta) (of past karma). 

Others, however, say thus: undefined intelligence 3*5422 
is not the substrate of the dream world, as manifested 
by a psychosis. For, the origination is not possible of 
a psychosis whose sphere is undefined intelligence, 
except as based on verbal testimony, while the psychosis 
in the I'omi ‘ I ’ is seen to rise only in mtelligeiice as 
delhied by individuation etc. Therefore, its substrate 
is that intelligence which is of itself immediate and is 
mrdefiued by individuation etc. Hence it is that, in the 
Smiksepamrlraka, there is (first) the verse: “The 
delusive cognition of objects in the form of immediacy 
comes about in dependence on a substrate cognised as 
immediate by the mind or of itself or by the sense of 
sight; for it is so cognised in dream, delusion etc.”; 
after stating thus that the immediacy of the substrate 
needed by the superimposition cognised as immediate 
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(comes) sometimes of itself, sometimes by a psychosis 
of the mind, sometimes by a psychosis of the external 
organs, the immediacy of the substrate is cited as result- 
ing of itself in dream superimposition, by the 
immediately succeeding verses: ‘‘Here, in dreams, 
intelligence is immediately cognised of itself ; yet, even 
in the absence of its substrate, the content of the sense 
of sight (i.e., visual forms etc.), delusion arises 
repeatedly only as with (such) form, because of the 
instiTimentality of the mind. Just like the delusion of 
silver etc., in what is cognised by the sense of sight, so 
in the ether too, which is cognised by the mind, there is, 
because of the force of immediacy, the delusion which 
ascribes various colours to it such as whiteness.” 
Nor may it be said that since the whole of intelligence 
undefined by individuation is veiled, there is no mani- 
festation of it in the absence of a psychosis. For, it is 
admitted that Brahman-intelligence alone is obscured, 
while the jiva-intelligence, which is a reflection (of the 
former) in nescience, is, though undefined by individua- 
tion, not obscured. And thus, the dream-elephant etc. 
being superimposed on intelligence undefined by 
individuation, there is for the cogniser-intelligence too 
the empirical usage “ I see tliis ”, because of the mani- 
festaiion of non-difference effected by the psychosis 
of the intenial organ etc., which arises invariably at the 
same time (as the superimposition) and has for its 
sphere the substrate (of the supeiimposition).®^ 

37 If non-difference between the cognising intelligence and the 
substrate intelligence were not thus manifested by a psychosis, the dream 
being imposed on undefined intelligence, the experience “I see an elephant'' 
would not have been explained. The word '"etcetera” after "internal organ” 
includes the possibility of the psychosis being a transformation of nescience 
(avidy3.-virtti) such as has to be postulated for the cognition of sleep. 
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Yet others, howevei', justify the second view thus : 3-543 
ui saying that intelligence defined by individuation is 
the substrate, it is not admitted that individuation 
enters into the substrate-aspect as its proprium; rather, 
it is that intelligence alone which is conditioned by indi- 
viduation and is of the nature of a reflection therein, 
that is the substrate; therefore, there is not the eontin- 
geiice of experiences like “ I am an elephant 

Thus, even nacre-silver is imposed on that reflection 3.543 1 
of intelligence which is defined by the this-element of 
the nacre and is present in the internal organ of which 
there is the psychosis; for, if it were superimposed on 
the prototype intelligence which is defined by the this- 
eleraent of nacre and is common to all, there would be 
the contingence of the non-existence of failure to cog- 
nise by others, as in the case of happiness etc. thus say 
some. 

Some (others) , however, admit the superimposition 3,5432 
of that even on the prototype intelligence, and justify 
the failure to cognise by otliers on the ground that what 
has some one’s ignorance as its material cause is 
perceptible by that one alone, not by another jiva. 

Now, in the case of the superimposition of nacre- 3.3 
silver, the experience of visibility is justified either 
directly or through the chamiel of the cognition of the 
substrate, since that is needed; the experience of 

38 The experience of happiness etc. is cognisible by the exx>eriencer 
alone, not by others; the same is the case with delusions; but this would 
be unintelligible if they were superimposed on the universal intelligence 
common to all experients; hence the need for defining the substrate as 
reflected intelligence. 
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visibility in the case of the dream-elephant and so on, 
how is that to be justified'? 

The reply is: in order to justify this, it is not 
possible to predicate a merely apparent manifestation 
of the senses too, as of the dream body and objects, since 
for the merely apparent, there is no reality except as 
cognised; while, in respect of the reality of the senses 
which are super-sensuous, uncognised reality would 
have to be predicated. Nor is it possible to say even of 
the empirical sense-organs that they go forth from 
Iheir respective orbs, locate themselves in the dream 
body and apprehend their respective objects; for, at the 
time of dream (sleep), there is declared of them quies- 
cence consisting in the absence of functioning; further, 
the empirical tactile organ, which exists in the interior 
of the body, devoid of empirical spatial properties 
suitable to itself, cannot pervade the entire dream body, 
which is (sometimes) of greater dimensions than 
itself and if it (the tactile sense) were located in some 
one part (of that dream body), it could not explain 
(the dream experience of) cold touch in all parts, 
generated by immersion in the water of the dream. 
Hence it is that there is refuted even the suspicion of 
the explanation that in dreams, though the sense-organs 
of waking life are quiescent, there exist subtle sense- 
organs, which are parts of the subtle body, which are 

30 The tactile sense is pervasive of the whole body, within and 
without; but since dreams are experienced within the body, only such part 
of the tactile sense as is within can function, if at all; and this, of course, 
does not pervade even the whole of the percipient's body or other similar 
bodies, to say nothing of bigger bodies like those of elephants, etc., 
envisaged in dreams. 
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of service in the empirical usage of Taijasa (the intelli- 
gence of dream-consciousness), and that the sensory 
nature of dream objects is due to these; for, there are 
not known any subtle sense-organs other than the sense- 
organs of waking life. 

Further, (the text) “Here, this person is self- o-6]l 
manifest ” teaches the self -luminosity of the self with 
reference to the dream state, since, in waking, the self - 
luminosity of the self is difficult to discriminate, becaustj 
of intermixture with luminaries like the sun and because 
of (the self) functioning through psychoses of the sense 
of sight etc. ; otherwise, since it is always self-luminous, 
the word “ here ” would be futile. Therefore, if even 
in dreams there be assumed functioning through 
psychoses of the sense of sight etc., then, even there, as 
in waking, its self-luminosity would be difficult to 
discriminate; consequently the cited Scriptural text 
■would be affected.^® 

Now, in dreams, though there be assumed the 3-612 
quiescence of the sense of sight and so on, the internal 
organ remains non-quiescent ; since thus elimination 
(of all organs) is not secured, there can be no discrimi- 
nation of self-luminosity. (If this be said), not so. 

For, in the section “ (The self is the) agent, since the 
sacred teaching (about rites) is purport fiiF’, it is said 
in the Nymjanirnaya that the internal organ is not 
instrumental to cognition except in dependence on some 
other organ like the sense of sight; in the Tattavapror 
dlpiha it is said that since that (internal organ) stands 

40 In respect oI its authoritatiyeness, <.e., suWated. 
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as the object of cognition, through its transformation in 
the form of elephant etc., in dreams, it cannot, at that 
time, be the instrument of cognition ; elimination (of all 
organs) may result in either of these two ways. Nor, 
if the internal organ did not function in dreams, would 
it be unintelligible foi- one who has woken up to recollect 
the eleiihant etc., seen in the dream ; for, that is intelli- 
gible through the transformation of nescience settled 
(to exist) in sleep; while, on the view favoured by the 
V<ida!iitakaumndt, (in the words) ‘‘ In sleep, what 
manifests ignorance, happiness etc. is but essential 
intelligence as conditioned by that state; the recollection 
by one who has woken up is due to the memory-impres- 
sion generated by the destruction of the state (of sleep) 
which is the conditioning adjunct,” that in sleep there 
is no transformation of nescience, here too, the recollec- 
tion is intelligible, because of the memory-impression 
generated by the destruction of the dream state that is 
the conditioning adjunct of the intelligence that mani- 
fests the dream-elephant etc. 

Or else, because of such Scriptural texts as “ That 
is sattva (i.e., the internal organ) whereby one sees 
dreams ”, let there be even in dreams, in the manner 
mentioned in the Is-cdpaidTUf a psychosis of the internal 
organ, having the dream-elephant etc. for its sphere. 
N or with this is there non-establishment of elimination ; 
for, the internal organ apprehended as “I” being 
always superimposed as identical with the jiva, its 
distinction therefrom is not well known from the view- 
point of ordinary experience; therefore, only the non- 
existence of the functioning of the sense of sight etc. 
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is needed for the sake of elimination; for, there being 
the certitude that whatever is well known to be the seen*^ 
is capable of being manifested by the seer, nothing else 
is needed for the sake of elimination. Therefore, the 
functioning of the sense of sight etc., in dreams, being 
in any case impossible, the experience of visibility etc., 
in the ease of the dream-elephant and so on, is but a 
delusion. 

Now, in dream too, as in waking, there is cognised 3 6 
the concomitance of the experience of elephant etc. 
with the opening of the eyes and so on, so that when the 
eyes are open there is experience of elephant etc., not 
when they are closed ; if this be said, like the experience 
“I see the silver with my eyes”, this too may be some 
dream delusion, that superimposes on the experience of 
the dream-elephant etc., which is of the nature merely 
of the witness, either concomitance with the sense of 
sight etc., or a psychosis that is concomitant with that. 
What delusion, indeed, even though difficult to accom- 
plish as it were, cannot maya accomplish, especially 
when transformed in the form of sleep, by whose might 
the chariot cognised in the dream is in an instant cog- 
nised as a man and that again in an instant as a cat, 
while for the percipient there is no recollection of 
conflict between the earlier and later? Therefore, 
though there is parity in respect of the cognition of 
the concomitance of co-presence etc., it is only the 
waking experience of elephant etc., that is generated by 

41 What is needed is the elimination of whatever may be an object 
of cognition (df^ya) ; the exclusion of the internal organ is not necessary, 
since, from the empirical point of view, it is confounded with the seer 

S 1—38 
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the sense of sight etc., not the dream experience of 
elephant etc. 

Those, however, who maintain that perception is 
creation (drsti-srsti-vadins) accept, for the whole 
world of waking, creation contemporaneous with per- 
ception, since the un cognised reality of what is assump- 
tive is unintelligible ; and they say that even the waking 
experience of elephant etc., is not an object of the sense 
of sight, since the cognition of the concomitance of the 
perception of pot etc. with the contact with the sense of 
sight, which (concomitance) is irreconcilable with the 
non-existence of pot etc., prior to the perception, is 
justified by them, only as in the ease of dreams. 

Now, if basing oneself on (the view of) perception 
as creation, one admits of the whole world of waking 
that it is assumptive, who is he that posits it? Is it the 
unconditioned self or the self conditioned by nescience? 
Not the first • for, since even in release there exists the 
person who posits without the need of any other 
instruments, the world would persist, and there would 
be non-distinction from the state of migration. Not the 
second ; for, since nescience has itself to be posited, the 
establishment of the person who posits has to be declared 
even prior to the assumption of that (nescience). 

To this some say thus: he who is conditioned by 
the earlier posited nesciences is he who posits the subse- 
quent nesciences. And since, in the case of the stream 
of positer and posited, it cannot be said “ This is (he 
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fii’.st”, there is not the defect of infinite regress/® Nor 
may it be said “ Since beginninglessness is admitted of 
nescience, assumptiveness, as in the case of nacre- 
silver, is inappropriate ; otherwise, the distinction 
between what has a beginning and what has not a 
beginning would be miintelligible just as the tower 
etc., posited in dreams, is in some part posited as already 
existent and, in some (other) pai*t, as originated at that 
time, even so, in waking too, some (part) of what is to 
be posited is posited as with a beginning and some (other 
part) otherwise; hence, with this, the distinction 
between what has a beginning and what has not a 
beginning is intelligible. Hereby is explained even the 
distinction between effect and cause.^® 

Others, however, say thus: nescience etc.^‘ are in 3.712 
reality certainly beginningless; in respect of these, it is 
not admitted that perception is creation, but only in 
respect of the (rest of the) world other than these. 

Now, even thus, who is he that posits, in the case 3.713 
of ether etc., their creation, its sequence etc., which are 
cognised from Scripture alone? No one at all. What 

42 A continuous stream has neither beginning nor end; and this 
is no defect in what is recognised to be strictly like a stream; where, 
however, one arbitrarily assumes a beginning and says *‘This is first*' the 
opponent can show that it is dependent on another and that on another, 
thus involving infinite regress; it is only thus that infinite regress can be 
a defect, not merely because of the indefiniteness of a continuous stream. 

43 With its consequence that the object, as cause of the cognition, 
should exist prior to and independent of the cognition. 

44 The six beginningless ones, according to this school of advaita 
are: jiva, I6a, pure intelligence, the difference between jiva and IdOi 
nescience, and tlte relation of nescience to intelligence. 
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basis then, have such Scriptural texts as Prom the 
self, ether originated”? 

3*7131 Know (then) that they have as basis the identity of 
the self and Brahman devoid of connection with the 
universe. Since the comprehension of Brahman devoid 
of connection with the universe comes about through 
superimposition and (subsequent) removal (thereof), 
as instrumental to that comprehension, there is in 
Scriptui*e the mention of creation and destraction, 
not because of (their) being the purport; this is loudly 
proclaimed in the Bhdsyu etc. (It may be said) “Then, 
the attempt made in the quarters (of the Sutras) 
relating to ether'*® and the vital air^® . to remedy 
the reciprocal conflict among the Scriptural texts 
about the creation of ether etc., about the order of 
that (creation) and so on, would, if there be 
no purport (in respect of them), be in vain.” 
Not in vain (we reply) ; for, that (attempt) sets out 
on an assumidion (that Scripture is purportful in 
regard to these), for the sake of understanding the 
principles (of intei’pretation). It has indeed been said 
in the Sustradarpana: “ Assuming that the Scriptures 
have purport in regard to creation, this has been said 
here; but that is not (really) so, since they have the 
identity of Brahman and the self for purport ”. 

3*7132 attainment of fruit by such observances taught 

in Scripture, as the jyotistoma, is on a par with the 
attainment of fruit produced by observances taught by 

46 Ved. 8u., II, ill. 

46 Ted. Sfl,, II, Iv. 
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Scripture in dreams. And since, for the Scriptural 
texts about the jyoti stoma etc., there is purport, in 
regard to Brahman, through the chamiel of the purifi- 
cation of the intellect, there is no non-authoritativeness 
(for them) ; the elaboration of this and other ways, in 
which the position that perception is creation 
is suppoi'tcd, is to be seen, however, in the original 
works. This is one variety of the view that perception 
is creation, viz., that the creation of the universe is 
contemporaneous with perception. 

Another variety, however, of the view that per- S-72 
cej)tion is creation is that which is thus shown in the 
Siddhcintaniuktavall etc. : perception itself is the 
creation of the universe, since there is no evidence of 
the difference of the seen from the seeing ; also because 
of the traditional Code “The wise ones declare this 
world to be but of the nature of cognition; others, of 
defective vision, are deluded and see it as having an 
objective nature.” 

Some precei>tors, who gain no peace of mind on 3.5 
either variety of the view that percei)tion is creation, 
prefer the view that perception is of the ereated. The 
universe is created by the Supreme Lord in the order 
shown in Scripture and is certainly endowed with non- 
cognised reality; when in respect of each object the 
corresponding means of knowledge turns up, there 
results the perception of that (object). Nor may it be 
said : “ If thus there be no assumptiveness for the world, 
(then), for that (universe) which has origination, des- 
truction etc., as understood from Scripture, and which 
has practical eflStciency, as understood from perception 
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etc., reality alone would have been admitted;” for, 
though there be not (mere) contemporaneity itvith the 
assumption, since it is not, like nacre-silver etc., 
generated by the three causes (of superimposition) 
consisting in sense-contact, memory impression and 
defect, or cognition of the substrate,^^ memory impres- 
sion and defect, yet there is admitted (for it) illusori- 
ness, consisting in removability by knowledge alone, or 
difference of nature from both the real and the unreal, 
or being the countercorrelate of the negation in all three 
times that is present in the locus of what is cognised ;** 
on the view of reality, there would not be illusoriness 
of the said nature in the universe; hence, there is 
difference (of the present view) therefrom. 

3*81 Now, thus, even for individuation and its attri- 

butes, illusoriness of the said nature results, as for ether 
etc., though there be no assumptiveness; hence, the 
attempt made in the Bhmya, the tika*®* and the Vivarana 
to show the threefold cause in respect of their super- 
imposition is in vain. 

If this be said, the preceptor Citsukha says : even 
for individuation etc., merely apparent nature is 

47 Cognition of the substrate, %n its general nature, is substituted 
for sense-contact, since the latter is absent from dream-delusion. Cognition 
of the substrate fully, in its specific nature too, removes delusion; this is 
w^hat is referred to as knowledge (jiiana), when it is said that the 
illusory is what is removable by knowledge alone. 

48 The word *'up3.dhi*' here is used in the sense of locus (adhikarana). 
Brahman is the locus of whatever is superficially cognised. In Brahman, 
the world is denied in relation to all three times — that it was not, is not 
and will not be; hence, there, it is the counter-correlate of such negation. 
The translation of **pratipanno-'p&dhi” follows Kren&nanda's commentary. 

49 The “tik&” in this context is the PaUcapadikd* 
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acceptable, since, like nacre-silver, they are cognised by 
the bare* witness (intelligence). 

The preceptor Ramadvaya says thus : this (attempt 3*82 
to show the three-fold cause) is only an argument on an 
assumption (of the opponent’s view) ; for, if from the 
passage beginning with “ For intelligence which is the 
evidence for the non-dual substrate, the Brahraan-sclf ”, 
which establishes the three-fold cause there, intelligence 
were the instrument of valid knowledge, there would 
result contradiction of the postulation of the Vedanta 
as instrumental and so on: hence, it is clear that this 
is an extravagant argument (praudhi-vada). 

Now, since on both the views, that perception is 4-0 
creation and that perception is of the created, illusori- 
ness is admitted, how is there practical efficiency for 
what is illusory by nature ? 

As in dreams we reply. Now, the practical 4*1 
efficiency, of the nature of bathing etc., accomplished by 
the dream-water etc., is certainly unreal. But what is 
accomplished with the water etc. of waking experience, 
is that real?®® Practical efficiency of the same grade 
of reality (as the experience itself) exists without 
distinction in both : thus say some. 

The author of the Advaitavidyd, however, says, 4*2 
thus: for dream objects, there is not merely such 

50 The translation follows the commentary. It is possible, however, 
to take the statement about the water of waking experience to be not a 
question, but a further affirmation of the objector, contrasting it with the 
dream content. The reply on either interpretation consists in pointing out 
that practical efficiency is in no case absolutely real, but corresponds to 
the grade pf reality of the experience. 
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practical efficiency as is sublated by waking; for, in the 
ease of the damsel, the snake etc., of dreams, there is seen 
the generation of happiness, fear etc., unsublated by that 
(waking). For the happiness, fear etc., though gene- 
rated by a dream content, no sublation is experienced 
immediately on waking; but since, on the contrary, 
even immediately on waking there is seen the continu- 
ance of those together with mental satisfaction, 
quaking of the body etc., it is concluded that they are 
certainly real even before (waking). Hence it is that 
for creatures there is desire again for the dream whose 
sphere is the object that produces happiness, and 
aversion to the dream which is not of that nature. And 
in a dream, the rise of happiness, fear etc., which like 
cognition, are of the nature of psychoses of the internal 
organ, is possible. Nor may it be said that it is the 
cognition of the dream-damsel etc., which produces 
happiness etc.^ and that that (cognition) is certainly 
real ; for, that too, which is of the nature of such 
psychoses as sight and touch and is superimposed on 
fhe witness of the dream world, is established to be 
merely assumptive. Indeed, for him whose senses are 
quiescent, real psychoses of the sense of sight etc. are 
not possible. Nor may it be said that the mere imme- 
diacy of that content produces happiness, and lhat that 
(immediacy), being of the nature of the witness, is 
certainly real; for, there being experienced different 
grades of happiness and different grades of fear, as in 
touch as contrasted with sight, in the touch of the hand 
of the damsel as contrasted with the touch of the foot, 
and in the serpent’s contact with a vital spot as 
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contrasted with a non-vital spot, it must be said that in 
dreams 'too the respective grades of happiness, fear etc. 
are generated by different grades of the assumptive 
sight, touch etc. 

Similarly, in waking experience, darkness is 4*3 
assumed by one who has just entered a room, where 
thei’e is a light which is capable of illumining pot etc. 
and is seen by another person present there; for this 
(daikness) there is seen such practical efficiency as is 
appropriate to well known darkness; for, by that 
(darkness) in respect of that (person) there is seen the 
obscuration of jjot etc., the removal of that when a lamp 
or the like is brought in, and re-obscuration when that 
is taken away : thus too say some. 

Others, however, (say thus) : in such practical 4-41 
efficiency as drinking and bathing, it is the bare exis- 
tence of water etc., that serves, not tlie reality thereof; 
since for that (reality) there is neither causality nor 
the determinant of that (causality), what (is the use) 
of it ? Nor, this being the case, is there the contingence 
of such practical efficiency as is appropriate to well- 
known water etc., even for the water of the mirage, for 
nacre-silver etc. For, on the view of the authoi* of the 
Tattvasiiddhi and others (like him), that in the water 
of the mirage and so on, the class water-ness etc. does not 
exist and that consequently the designation of the 
delusion with that content by the word “ water ” is due 
to its generation by a memory-impression of the former 
experience of what is so designated, there is not the 
(alleged) contingence, since there does not exist the 
3 1—39 
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class water-ness etc., that brings about the respective 
practical efficiency. 

On the view of those who, in the case of the merely 
apparent, adliere to empirical usage of the same class 
as that which was forraei'ly seen, since even there the 
class, watcr-ness etc., docs exist, as otherwise there 
would be conflict with the delusion designated as quali- 
fied by that, and there would l)e the contingence of the 
non-existence of activity in respect of that (delusion) 
on the part of those who need watei‘, the non-existence 
of practical efficiency here and there is intelligible, in 
some cases because of the destraction of the super- 
imposition, root and all, when the substrate is known 
specifically, in some (other) cases because of the des- 
truction of the superimposition alone by the cessation 
(even) of the general knowledge of the substrate, and in 
some (other) cases (still), where by the sense of sight 
there is the superimposition of fire etc. on red beads etc., 
because of the non-superimposition of hot touch etc., that 
cause burning, cooking etc.; and in some cases, some 
kind of practical efficiency has to be recognised ; further, 
if there has to be stated something which excludes the 
water of the mirage etc., and is of the nature of what 
is serviceable to practical efficiency, it is possible for 
one to give up unsubl at ability in all three times,®^ which 
is in conflict with Scripture®^ and is impossible of 
apprehension through perception etc., and predicate 

51 This is the kind of reality that is sought to be claimed to account 
for practical efficiency; it is here suggested that a lower degree of reality 
will serve the purpose. 

62 7.e., those texts which declare the illusoriness of the world. 
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serviceability to such practical efficiency as is appro- 
priate to silver etc., only of the silver-ness etc., not 
generated by special defects therefore, since practical 
efficiency is i)ossible even in what is illusory, the world 
is certainly illusory, not real. 

Now, since, if illusormess as an attribute of the 4*5 
world be real, there would be loss of the non-duality of 
Brahman, that (illusoriness) too should be said to be 
but illusory ; consequently, whence the loss of the world’s 
reality, when, in the maimer stated by you, that the 
illusory connection of Brahman with the world is not 
ojiposed to its(real) non-coimectiou, illusory illusori- 
uess is not opposed to reality ? 

To this it is said thus in the Advaitadipika : illusori- 4,51 
ness consists in having the same nature as the world 
of ether etc. And that negates the reality of the 
substrate (of which it is an attribute). And in an 
attribute negating an attribute opposed to itself, it is 
established for both disputants that what is determina- 
tive is the possession of reality of the same grade 
as the substrate, not of absolute reality ; for, in 
pot-ness etc., which negate non-potness etc., absolute 
reality is not admitted by us, Since Brahman’s 
coimection with the world does not possess the same 
grade of reality as the substrate (Brahman), it 
does not negate the non-connection with the world. 
Hence too is refuted (the view), that if illusori- 
ness be empirical, for the world’s reality, which 
is opposed to that, and is not merely apparent, there 

53 E.g.^ defects of the sense-organs. 
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would be absolute reality; for, if illusoriness, which is 
of the same grade of reality as the substrate, is 
empirical, the substrate too should invariably be 
empirical. 

4*53 Or else, that attribute which cannot be removed by 
the intuition of its own locus, that is a negator of the 
attribute opposed to itself ; for, there is seen the distinc- 
tion that, in nacre, the identity with nacre, which cannot 
be removed by the intuition of its locus, is. opposed to 
non-nacreity ; while, in that very thing (nacre), the 
identity with silver, which is removable by that 
(intuition of the locus) is not opposed to non-silvemess. 
And thus, since the world’s illusorincss, though assump- 
tive, cannot be removed by the intuition of the world, 
it is ceifainly the negator of (the world’s) reality. As 
for Brahman’s connection with the world, since that 
can be removed by the intuition of Brahman, it is not 
the negator of (Brahman’s) non -connection with the 
world. 

4*63 Hereby is refuted the following view : “ If Brahman 

understood from verbal testimony be real, reality 
should be predicated of the capacity of verbal testimony, 
and of the authoritativeness of cognition through verbal 
testimony ; for, there cannot be the establishment of an 
empiri(‘al object through the statement of an untrust- 
worthy person, which has merely apparent capacity, or 
of a real object through such statements as those about 
the agnihotra, which have empirical capacity; hen(je, the 
establishment is invariably of that sense of verbal 
testimony which is of the same grade of reality as the 
capacity; and if authoritativeness consisting in non- 
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sublation of content be unreal, the reality of the content 
would be inconsistent. ; and thus, because of the existence 
of a real object over and above Bi-ahinan, duality neces- 
sarily exists; conseiiuently, even the world of ether etc. 
may be real Because, practical efficiency having been 
established even of the empirical, the establishment of 
the real Brahman even fiom what has empirical 
capacity is possible; beccause the reality of Brahman is 
established fi'om the existence of such terms as “ real ” 
in the Vedanta whose imrport is Brahman; because 
difference (from statements about the agnihotra etc.) 
is intelligible in that that (i-eality) is not established, 
siiicx' such terms do not exist in the texts about agnihotra 
and so on, and since even where they do exist they are 
in conflict with the stronger Scriptural texts about the 
non-duality of Brahman ; because, the rule about the 
sense of verbal testimony and its capacity having the 
same grade of reality has no authority; and because 
illusoriness is intelligible even of the authoritativeness 
of the knowledge of the real Brahman, since it is asso- 
ciated with what is other than that,®^ in the same way as 
the authoritativeness of the pot-cognition is associated 
with non-pot. Therefore, on the reasoning stated in the 
arambhana section, the illusoriness of the whole world 
of ether etc. is made firm as adamant. 

Now, though illusoriness may be established of the 5*1 
non-intelligent world of ether etc., by such words as 

54 Validity consists in being that experience whereip for what has 
Brahman "hood, Brahman-hood is cognised as the predicate; it is, therefore, 
associated with something over and above Brahman, viz., Brahman-hood; 
and in thus passing beyond the one absolute real, it becomes less than real, 

<.e., illusory. 
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arainblianu,®® since illusoriiiess is impossible in the case 
of intelligent beings, who are to experience release, it 
does not stand to reason that there is harmony (of the 
Vedantas) in respect of the iion-dual Brahman. Nor 
can the earlier mentioned non-difference of these from 
Brahman stand to reason, since for these, which are 
reciprocally different, non-difference from the one 
Brahman is impossible. Nor is their difference not 
established, since it is established by the distinctions of 
happiness, misery etc. 

5-2 If this be said, no (says the ii on-dualist), smce, on 
their non-difference too, that distinction is intelligible 
even because of differences in the external adjuncts. 

5-21 Now, since theii* non-difference is not lost, even 
though there be differences in the external adjuncts, 
how (can there be) the distinction? Indeed, the non- 
intermixture of conflictmg attributes, which has to be 
explained through differences in the locus, does not 
result from the admission of difference in something 
other than that. 

5*211 some say thus : the distinction of happiness, 

misery etc», does certainly result from difference in the 
external adjmict, viz., the internal organ, since by such 
Scriptural texts as “ Desire, purpose, doubt, faith and 
the absence of it, firmness and the absence of it, modesty, 
keenness of intellect, fear, all these are in the mind 
alone,’’ and “ Vijnana (ie., the mind) performs the 

55 J.C., ‘‘modification” of speech, that being the way in which the 
world is characterised by the ChEndogya, on the advaitin's interpretation 
of it. 
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sacrifice it is that alone which is declared to be the 
locus of all evil, while by such Scriptural ' texts as 
“ Unattached indeed is this person”, and “ He who is 
unattached is indeed unaffected ”, absolute indifference 
is declared in the case of intelligence. Nor, this being 
the case, is there conflict with the experience of the 
apposition of bondage, like agency, with intelligence; 
for, the internal organ being superimposed as identical 
with intelligence, the experience of the attributes of that 
(organ) as in apposition with intelligence is intelligible. 
Nor may it be said that, if the internal organ be the 
locus of bondage like agency, the intelligent one would 
not be the transmigrator; for, it is admitted that his 
transmigration consists only in being the substrate of 
the superimposition of identity with the knot of indivi- 
duation,®® which is the locus of bondage like agency; 
for, even with this, the conceit of the self as the locus 
of evil is intelligible, like the conceit “ This is to be 
feared” in the rope etc., the substrate of the super- 
• imposition of identity with the snake, which is the locus 
of fearfulness ; and it is in this view alone that there 
are found texts of Scripture and the traditional Code, 
such as “As if contemplating,^ as if moving” and 
“ The self confounded by individuation thinks ‘ I am 
the agent’”. 

Nor may it be said: “Since in one and the same 
self there are superimposed the respective internal 

56 Individuation, the substrate of I-ness, is called the knot of the 
heart, for it is there that the strands of the self and not-self, the subject 
and the object, the “not-this” and the "this” appear to cross and get 
lilter-twlned, so that there is superimposition of either on the other. 
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organs, which are the loci of diverse happinesses and 
miseries, the distinction of the happiness, misery etc., 
of which there is a conceit in the self, does not result 
even thus for, just as in the case of the host of evil 
present in the internal organ, which has attained super- 
imposition of identity, even of the reciprocal differences 
therein, there is the conceit of (their) belonging to the 
self; and the distinction in that (enjoyment) is 
intelligible, through difference, whi(‘h is of the same 
kind as the self’s experience of evil. Hereby is i*efuted 
(the objection): ‘‘Though happiness, misery etc,, are 
attributes of the internal organ, yet since the experience 
of these is of the natui'e of the witness and since that 
is one, there does not result distinction in enjoyment 
consisting in the experience of happiness and misery 
(by different persons at different times)”; for, it is 
only for that witness, which, by attaining identity with 
the respective internal organs, is differentiated through 
the differences of the respective internal organs, that 
there is experience of the happiness, misery etc. of the- 
respective internal organs; hence, that distinction too 
is intelligible. 

•212 Others, however, say thus: since the inert cannot 
intelligibly be the locus of bondage like agency, (and) 
because of the aphorism “(The self is) the agent, 
because the sacred teaching is purportful ”, which 
declares the intelligent one alone to be the locus of these, 
the locus of bondage is the reflection of intelligence in the 
internal organ ; and since this, which is unreal, which is 
different from the (original) image, is different in each 
(mdividual’s) internal organ, there are such distinctions 
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as learned and unlearned, happy and miserable, agent 
and non-agent. Nor, if thus the superimposed be the 
locus of bondage, is there the contingence of bondage 
and release having different loci; for, since this 
reflection of intelligence is supeiimposed on the absolu- 
tely real jiva, which, as (intelligence) defined by the 
internal organ, is real in its essential nature and persists 
in release, his bondage is admitted to consist in being the 
substrate of the superimposition of identity with the 
reflection of intelligence, which (reflection) is the locus 
of agency. 

Yet others, however, say thus: in the text “The 5*213 
wise ones declare him to be an enjoyer who is conjoined 
with the body, the organs and the mind,” enjoyership 
is declared of that intelligent being, who is conjoined 
with the body and the organs as auxiliaries and with the 
mind, by way of identity; thei’efore, since through 
differences of the internal organ there are differences 
in what is qualified thereby, there is distinction (because 
of these latter differences). Nor is there a difference 
of locus (for bondage and release) in that bondage is for 
the (internal organ) qualified, while release is for the 
pure ; for, the bondage present in the qualified does not 
fail to attach to the substrate (visesya), while (the 
substrate included in) the qualified is not other (than 
that pure one).®^ 

57 The translation of “ vigi§tasya *natirekat follows the explanation 
of the commentator: vi§ista-*ntargata-vi§e§yasya kevalad anatirekad ity 
artha:^. The man with the staff is recognised to be non-difCerent from the 
same man merely as man; this recognition is not sublated; therefore, the 
man, the substrate in the cognition of the aualified-man-with-the^staff, is 
essentially identical with mere man; the difference, as qualified or as ngt 
qualified, is assumptive. 

S 1—40 
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5*214 Still others, however, say thus r let the pure intelli* 
gent being be the locus of bondage like agency, since 
on the analogy of the redness of the crystal, there is 
admitted the superimposition of another agency etc., 
even on the intelligent being, because of the proximity 
of the locus of agency etc., whether that he the internal 
organ or what is qualified thereby. Nor, because of that 
being one, is distinction unintelligible; for, that is 
intelligible even because of ditferenccs in the external 
adjunct. Nor may it be said that because of differences 
in one (thing), there cannot be a distinction among 
conflicting attributes in another (thing) ; for, merely 
through the external adjunct of the nature of the base 
or the top, there is seen in the. tree the distinction 
between conjunction and the absence thereof;®® it is also 
seen that in the case of the ether which has become the 
sense of hearing,®® there are, through differences in the 
adjunct, viz., the respective ear-cavities of various 
persons, such diversities as perceiving or not perceiving 
sound, and perceiving what is high or low, pleasant or 
unj)leasant. 

215 A few, however, say thus : if the distinction among 

conflicting attributes has to be explained by difference 
of locus alone, then, on the intelligent being alone, that 

58 The same tree is both conjoined and not conjoined with a 
monkey, according as we are thinking of the base or the top of the tree. 
The difference of the adjunct, base or top, accounts for the distinction 
between conjunction and non-conjunction. 

59 According to the advaitaved§,nta, the sense-organs proceed from 
the various elements; the element of ether becomes the sense of hearing; 
similarly, the element of fire becomes the sense of sight; and so on. Soo 
the VeddntaparihM^^. 
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lias been distiiiguislied (from adjuncts), let there be 
positing of dilference, because of the influence of 
adjmiets, since it is not admitted anywhere that only 
that difference, which has a non-assumptive locus, can 
effect the distinction;®" while, through differences 
posited by such adjuncts as a gem, a mirror, and a sword, 
distinction is admitted among such attributes of the 
face as darkness, fairness, roundness or length, and 
(it is admitted) among such attributes as that of a lamp 
being nearer or farther away, through differences 
posited by the adjunct, viz., the pressing of the finger.®^ 

When thus it is possible to explain distinction as 6*0 
due to the influence of adjuncts, it should be determined 
which is the adjunct that accounts for the jivas’ non- 
recollection of one another’s happiness etc. 

Here, some say thus: the non-difference and 6*1 
difference of the abode of enjoyment constitute the 
adjuncts that account for recollection and non-recollec- 
tion ; for, the pain defined by the body is recollected as 
defined by that, while the pain defined by the foot is not 
recollected as defined by the hand, since there is not the 
cognition “I, as defined by the hand, experience the 
pain defined by the foot ”. How, then, is there opera- 
tion of the hand to remove the thorn that has run into 
the foot? This opei-ation of the hand is not due to a 

60 Vyavastha is both distinction and adjustment consoquent thereon ; 
the same word “ distinction has been used throughout, but adjustment " 
should be understood where suitable. 

61 The illustration is not very clear, but this seems to be what la 
meant: when the finger is pressed against the eye-ball, a lamp in front 
seems either to advance or to recede, i.c., appear in front of where It really . 
is (paurastya) or behind where it really Is (paSc^tya), 
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recollection (of the pain) as (belonging to the self) 
defined by the hand; since, as between the org’an and 
the organism, the foot and the body, there is no 
difference, the pain defined by the foot is recollected as 
(of the self) defined by the body, in the form “ I have 
a pain in the foot”; (the operation of the hand) is due 
to this recollection, rather. Thus, since there is no non- 
difference between the bodies of Caitra and Maitra, the 
pain defined by Caitra ’s body is not recollected as 
defined by Maitra ’s body; nor is it recollected as 
defined by another organism common to both the bodies, 
since there does not exist even an abode of enjoyment 
consisting in an organism common to both (bodies) ; 
therefore, there is not the contingence of the operation 
of Maitra ’s body to remove the thorn that has i*un into 
Caitra ’s body. 

•2 Others, however, say thus: what accounts for non- 
recollection is the difference of disjoined adjuncts. And 
thus, even if for that (self) defined by the hand there be 
admitted recollection of the pain defined by the foot, 
theie is no defect. Nor, this being the case, is there 
the contingence of the recollection of the mother’s 
happiness by the one in the womb,®* for what are 
intended by the word “disjoined” are those which do 
not enter as organs into a single organism, and the two 
bodies of the mother and of the (being in the) womb are 
so (disjoined). Nor may it be said that recollection is 
understood (to exist) even where there is disjunction, 

62 The upadhis of the child and the mother, in this case, are not 
disjoined (vl§ll§ta)- To meet this objection, the word “vifilirta” is more 
carefully defined in the next sentence. 
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because of the (following) statement of the Bhdrata: 

“Lol eVen (headless) trunlss, with weapons held aloft 
in their arms, and looking through the eyes in their own 
severed heads, felled down (their) enemies”; for, even 
there, the head and the trunk are such as can epter 
(and had entered) as organs into one organism ; further, 
when the head was cut oft, there must necessarily have 
occurred either swooning or death ; therefore, that kind 
of statement opposed to perception has for purport the 
praise of the excessive enthusiasm of combatants, on the 
a fortiori principle; and even if it be a praise of the 
existent, as having for content special persons endowed 
with such power, non-recollection being accounted for 
as a general rule by the (cause) set forth (by us) is not 
nullified. Tor the same reason, in the views stated and 
to be stated, there is not the contingence of defect 
because of the recollection of what occurs in another 
body, by yogins and those who remember (other) births. 

Yet others, however, say thus: the identity and 6-<J 
difference of bodies constitute the adjimcts that account 
for recollection and the absence thereof, since, in the case 
of the experience of infancy and another existence, there 
are seen (respectively) recollection and the absence 
thereof. Nor may difference of body be suspected even 
as between infancy and youth, since there is recognition 
(of the body as one). Nor may difference in that be 
imderstood because of difference in size ; for, just as by 
differences of base and top in the case of the same tree, 
so, in the ease of the same body, the attaching of more 
than one size is intelligible through difference in time. 

“ Now, without the increase of parts, there is no 
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dilfeience iu size, and the parts that arrive later do not 
attach to the body as it exists already; hence, if there 
is a difference of size, a difference of body is necessary”; 
if this be said, no (we reply) ; for, the light, which 
pervades the central hall of a story, spreads out simul- 
taneously with the lighting of the lamp, and contracts 
simultaneously with the veiling of it ; by him who follows 
this (view of expansion and contraction), there is not 
admitted the view of the creation (of the effect) from 
the primal atom onwards (by accretion) ; and on the 
view of (the effect being an) illusory manifestation, the 
growth of the body is intelligible through maya, even 
without the increase of parts, in the same way as 
(that of) the body exhibited by magic. 

6-4 (Still others, however, declare the distinction bet- 
ween recollection and non-recollection (to result) 
through the non-difference or difference of the internal 
organs. And this view has been explained earlier. 

6*5 Some, however, adopt the manifoldness of igno- 
rances, which are the adjuncts for the differences of 
the jiva, and declare the distinction between recollec- 
tion and non-fecollection (to result) through the non- 
difference or difference of that (ignorance). 

6-61 Here some say thus : in the section (beginning with 
the aphorism) “A part, because of the teaching of 
diversity ”, (there are) the following aphorisms; 
“ Since the unseen potency is not restrictive “ And 

even in the case of resolve etc., it is the same “ If it 

be said (that enjoyment is) from attachment to a 
(specific) locality, no, because of its entry (into other 
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bodies as well) if, following these aphorisms and the 
% 

commentary thereon, distinction be not admitted in 
(the experience of) one and the same self through 
differences of adjuncts, then, even on the view of 
different selves, in the mannetr of Kanada and others, 
there is parity in the unintelligibility of the distinction 
(in respect of enjoyment). It is thus: when, by the 
thorn that has run into Caitra’s foot, there is originated 
pain for Caitra, why is pain not generated for other 
selves too, since, all selves being all-pervasive, there is 
no difference (among them) as to the entry into 
Caitra’s body? Nor is there the distinction that he, 
whose body the thorn has pierced and so on, for him 
alone there is pain, not for others ; for, it is not possible 
to restrict the body, that is originated in the proximity 
of all the selves, to belong to some one (self) alone, not 
to others. Nor is there the restriction that the body 
originated by some one’s unseen potency belongs to that 
one, since even for unseen potency restriction has not 
been established. When, indeed, in order to originate 
that unseen potency, the mind imites with some one self, 
it certainly unites then with other selves too; when 
the cause is common, how can that unseen potency 
originate in some one alone? “Now, though the mere 
imion with the mind is common, the resolve ‘I shall 
attain this fruit’, the volition that is favourable to the 
act originating unseen potency, these and such others 
are distinct (for the different selves) ; hence, from this 
alone may result the restriction of unseen potency if 
this be said, no (is the reply) ; for, resolve etc. being 
originated by the conjunction with the mind, which 
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(conjunction) is common (to all selves), distinction is 
not established even for them. “Now, since cognition 
with one’s own mind is the cause of resolve etc., the 
conjunction of the mind becomes itself non-common 
that is not (so) ; for, it is not possible to restrict the 
mind, which is eternal and conjoined to all selves, as the 
propei'ty of any one alone. Nor because of particula- 
rities of unseen potency does there result for particular 
selves the relationship of property and owner, in 
respect of the mind ; for, even of that unseen potency, 
as (said) before, distinction is not established. “ Now, 
though the selves are pertafeive, only particular loci®® 
in them are subject to bondage; hence, since, for other 
selves, there is not (the occupation of) that particular 
locus in Caitra’s body, there may be the distinction 
among happiness, misery etc.”; that is not (so) ; for, 
when Maitra arrives at the very locus, which Caitra has 
left after enjoying happiness etc., happiness, misery etc., 
are seen even for the former ; hence, into certain bodies 
there enter the loci specific to (unseen potency etc. of) 
other selves too. Therefore, even if the selves be 
difPerent, the distinction is certainly difficult to explain. 
And in explaining it .somehow, it is proper to recognise 
the unity of the self, because of conformity to Scripture 
and because of parsimony, and explain it on that (basis) 
alone. 

62 “ Let the selves, then, be but atomic, if distinction 

is not easy to make out, on (the view of their) pervasive- 

63 Pradefia, locality. Is here used in the sense of the locus of the 
, unseen potency etc., belonging to the self; atmano yalji pradeSo 'dr^tady- 
aarayas sa eva 'tra prade^a-^abda-'rtha^i. 
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ness Not so; for, if the selves be atomic, the rise 
sometimes of happiness in all the parts (of the body), 
which (happiness) is (yet) located in the hand, head 
or foot, would be unintelligible. 

Here is a statement of what (some) modems 6'621 
assume: because of the declarations of going up, 
departure and return being unintelligible otherwise, and 
because of the explicit declarations of atomicity in such 
Scriptural texts as “ This self, whom these two, merit 
and demerit, bind, is indeed atomic ”, and “ The 
hundredth part of the point of a goad ”, the jivas are 
certainly atomic. Though they are atomic, there is 
no non-cognition of happiness in all parts (of the body), 
since cognition, happiness etc. have the property of 
pervading localities extending beyond their locus, on 
the analogy of the li^t of a lamp. Since jivas have 
parts, in confoianity with the traditional Code'’’^ “Drona 
is a part of Brhaspati”, there is no unintelligibility 
Whatever in the simultaneity of the happiness, misery 
etc., common to the head, hands, feet etc., or in the 
diversity of enjoyment of the yogins, who have entered 
a multiplicity of bodies. And thus, there being no 
confusion among the jivas, because of their atomicity, 
there is the distinction of happiness, misery etc,, as also 
difference from the Lord, who is pervasive. 

To this it is said (in reply) in the Advaitadlpikdi 6*6221 
even thus, how does the distinction result? For, it is 
difficult to avoid Caitra’s recollection of the happiness 
or misery present in Maitra, in the same way as Caitra’s 

64. The word " smirtl has been loosely used to refer to the Bhdrata^ 
which Is an Itih&sa. 

S 
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recollection of the happiness or misery present in 
different members of himself, in the form “ There is 
pain in the foot, but a pleasant feeling in the head 
The difference of his members from the jiva, Caitra, is 
not, indeed, distinct frohi that of Maitra (from Caitra) ; 
for, there is necessaiily difference of the members from 
the jiva, in the case of those who, in animating a 
plurality of bodies, arc capable of dissociating 
(themselves from one body) and passing on to another; 
and difference CMm non-difference is admitted by you, 

as between the membei-s and the whole. 

* 

6-6222 Nor may it be said that pure difference accounts 
for non-recollection. The purity of the difference 
should, indeed, consist in non-concomitance with the 
relation of member and whole or in non-concomitance 
with non-difference. Not the first ; for, the jiva being 
taught to be a member of Brahman, by such Scriptural 
texts, traditional Codes and aphorisms as ‘‘He is, 
indeed, a membei* of the vSupreme -A.n eternal part 
of myself (having become a jiva) in the world of jivas,” 
“A part, because of the teaching of diversity,” there is 
the contingence of confusion of enjoyment, as between 
the jiva and Brahman.®® 

Now (it may be said) the jiva is not a member in 
respect of Brahman, in the same way in which the 
members of the jiva are in respect of the jiva ; being a 

65 Brahman and the jiva are related as the whole and a member; 
pure difference is non-concomitant with this relation; therefore, there is 
not the condition which accounts for non-recollection ; hence the possibility 
of confusion between the enjoyments of the two. The relation of ainSa 
‘ and aipSin is, of course, assumed by the advaltin for argument's sake. 
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nieiiiber is (but) figurative and consists rather in being 
inferior while being similar to that (other), as “The 
orb of Jupiter is a hundredth part of the orb of the 
moon if this be said, ("wc ask) what other than this 
is membership m the principal sense wiiicli belongs to 
the members of the jiva in respect of the jiva and which 
is introduced into the body®'* of what accounts for non- 
recollection ? It is iLot the relationship of ci'eation as 
(there is) for threads in respect of cloth, since the jiva 
is beginningless; noi- is it a relationshij) of locality, as 
(there is) for pot-ether etc., in respect of ethei' at large ; 
1101- is it that of being a piece, as of pieces of stone broken 
off w’ilh a chisel; for, being atomic, (the jiva) has no 
localities and cannot be broken up. If it be said that 
to be different and (yet) non-different is what it is to 
be considered a member, no (we reply) ; for, in that case, 
there is the contingence of confusion of enjoyment 
between the jiva and the Lord and among the jivas 
themselves; for, among these, which are in themselves 
different, non-difference too is admitted by you, because 
of (their) being intelligent ; further on the view of you, 
who maintain difference cum non-difference as between 
an assembly and its members, there exists even recipro- 
cal non-difference among the jivas included in a single 
assembly, since through the non-difference of (another 
from) the assembly non-different from oneself, the non- 
difference of oneself too (from that other) is difficult 
to avoid ;®^ for, the rule that what is non-different from 

66 /.e., **is made a constituent of.” 

67 A, a member of the assembly A 2 , is non different from Aj, which 
In turn is non-different from another member, B; therefore, A is non- 
different from B, 
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that which is non-different from another is non-different 
from that other”® is admitted by you who say “ If for 
conjunction etc,, and for the genus there be location in 
more than one, then, because of the non-difference of 
the quality from what has the quality and so on, even 
for cloth etc., non-different from the conjunction that 
is non-different from pot, there would result non- 
difference from pot.” Nor is there any other non- 
difference between members and the whole, which 
accounts for recollection even in the midst of difference, 
other than the non-difference based on such attributes 
common to other jivas as similarity in respect of being 
intelligent or in respect of being included in one 
assembly; (if there were such non-difference) its 
mention could be intended, to avoid undue extension; 
for, if that were the case, it would follow that that alone 
should be distinctively mentioned. If it be said that 
it is distinctive of the non-difference between members 
and the whole not to be based on similarity of attributes 
etc., no (we reply) ; for, it is the case that their non- 
difference is based on similarity of attributes etc., since, 
as betw^een the jiva and its members there is similarity 
of attribute in respect of being intelligent and so on, 
and since there is (membership of) an assembly, both 
when they (the jiva and the members) are defined by 
a single body, and when there is a gathering together 
of a plurality of bodies (animated by different members 
of a yogin’s jiva). If it be said that though there may 
be another non-difference based on similarity of attii- 

68 That Is to say, that A which is noa-different from B, which again 
is non-different from C, is non-different from C. 
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butes etc., the non-difference between the jiva and its 
membfers, based on the relationship of members to the 
whole, is not based on that (other similarity), no 
(we reply), since there are not two non-differences 
between them; for, in your system, when the locus is 
identical, plurality is not admitted whether of difference 
or of non-difference, either through difference in the 
counter-correlate or in the form of it.®" Therefore, 
undue extension is well established on the first 
alternative. Even by this is refuted the second alter- 
native too; for, if difference non-concomitant with 
non-difference accounted for non-recollection, then, 
since, in the manner stated, there, is, in your system, 
non-difference too between the jiva and Brahman, and 
among the jivas, imdue extension would be difficult to 
avoid. 

“Now, since it is the perception of non-difference 
that accounts for recollection, in its absence, there is 
non-recollection; since the non-difference of oneself 
from oneself and from one’s own members is perceived, 
there is recollection of misery etc., for him who sees that ; 
since non-difference from other selves though it may 
exist is not perceptible to him, there is not the 
recollection of their misery etc. ; in the case of him, who 
remembers other births, since there does exist 
perception of non-difference from the self of the earlier 
existence, there is recollection of incidents therein ; since 
for others there is not that (perception), there is not 
(recollection) ; all such things are thus consistent If 
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69 I.e., in wbat defines the counter-correlateness (prattyogitva). 
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this be said, even on the view of the self as one, because 
of the ignorance that obscures its being the self 'of all, 
there is not for Caitra the perception of non-difference 
from the self of Maitra etc. ; since all distinctions are 
intelligible even because of this, the admission of 
differences in the self, in conflict with Scripture, is 
futile. 

Nor even thus can the distinction be supported by 
you who maintain the reality of the world; for, there 
being necessarily for the omniscient Lord the percep- 
tion of the real non-difference from other jivas, when 
the jivas arc miserable, there is (for the Lord) the 
cootingence of the experience “ I am miserable ”. In 
our system, however, the Lord, though perceiving 
transmigration in the jiva non-different from Himself, 
like the impurity in the reflected face, yet does not 
grieve, because of the certitude of (its) illusoriness; 
hence there is not that contingence. 

“Be this so. Let not difference as among members 
be the substrate of hands, head, feet etc., and of the 
plurality of bodies (animated by a single jiva) ; since 
for the lamp of the self there is the indestructible 
pervasive light of knowledge, that itself may become 
the substrate of all If this be said, no (we reply) ; 
for, of the experience of happiness and misery, which, 
like knowledge, is an attribute of the, self, origination 
in dependence on knowledge is impossible; therefore, 
there is the contingence of the non-existence of 
diversity of enjoyment through differences of limbs 
like hands and feet, in J;he case of the organism, 
or through differences of bodies, in the case of 
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him who has a plurality of bodies. If it be 
admitted that experience of happiness and misery and 
so on is an attribute of knowledge itself and not of 
the self, then, through their diversity, though difference 
may result for knowledge, which is an attribute of the 
self, difference does not result for the self ; therefore, it 
is not possible through diversity of enjoyment and so on 
to negate the non-difference of the self; there is also 
the abandonment of the view that, because of the self, 
the locus of enjoyment etc., being atomic and 
consequently delimited for each body, there is not the 
contingence of the confusion of the attributes of all, 
as on the doctrine of its pervasiveness and on the 
doctrine of its non-difference. Therefore, the explana- 
tion of distinction by admitting the atomicity of the 
self does not stand to reason. 

Nor even does the establishment thereby of the 6-6261 
difference of that (jiva) from the Lord stand to reason. 

On the view of you, who say that, because of the 
Scriptural declaration of going up etc., and the express 
Scriptui-al declaration pf atomicity, the jiva is atomic, 
it would follow that even the supreme (self) is atomic, 
because of the declaration of entry in such Scriptural 
texts as “Having created that. He entered that itself’', 

“ He, who, having entered the people, rules them ”, and 
“ The two entered, dwelling on the highest summit,” 
and because of the express declaration of atomicity in 
the Scriptural text “The small one, this mantra self, 
within the heart, smaller than a grain of rice or a grain 
pf barley ” ; whence then the establishment of difference ’ 
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between the supreme (self) and the jiva through (their) 
pervasiveness and atomicity (respectively)'? ' 

6-6262 Now, (it may be said), the all-pervasiveness of the 
supreme (self) is established because of such Scriptural 
declarations as “ All-pervasive like the ether and 
eternal ” and “ Greater than the sky, greater than 
heaven ”, and because of being the material cause of the 
entire universe; therefore, the Scriptural texts about 
His atomicity should be understood to be for the purpose 
of contemplation or (made) in the view of the difficulty 
of apprehending (Him) ; and the Scriptural texts about 
entry are to be explained as relating to adjuncts like 
the body. Nor may it be doubted that even the 
Scriptural texts about the jiva’s going Up etc. may be 
supported as relating to the adjunct, the intellect ; foi', 
(in the words) “ That (jiva) going up, the prana goes 
up after ”, the going up of the jiva is mentioned even 
as prior to the going up of the intellect, which is (here)' 
called the prana ; there is also the Scriptural declaration 
of departure, even after release from name and form, 
(in the text) “ Thus, the enlightened one, released from 
name and form, reaches the Shining Person, who is 
higher than the highest there is also cited the illustra- 
tion of the waggon, which is naturally the locus of 
motion, (in the text) “Just as a well laden waggon 
goes creaking, even so this embodied self goes forth 
shouting, mounted by the intelligent self ”. 

6«6263 If this be said, that is not sound (we reply) ; for, 
pervasiveness is declared even of the jiva in such 
■ Scriptural texts as “ He is, verily, that great unborn 
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self, who consists of knowledge,” “ Just as, when a pot 
is caA'ied, the pot alone is carried, not the ether enclosed 
by it, even so is the jiva compared to the ether”; since, 
in your system, material causality in respect of the 
world belongs to Primal Nature alone, there is not for 
Brahman the matei-ial causality of the world; further, 
the material causality of the world is possible for it, 
though atomic^, in the same way as the jTva’s material 
causality of the happiness and misery present in a 
plurality of bodies (animated by itself) ; for these two 
reasons the pervasiveness of that (Brahman) is not 
established by that (material causality) ; if for the 
Scriptural texts about its entry there be assumed 
referem-e to the body as the adjunct, in the ease of the 
Scriptural texts about the jiva going up etc., it is 
possible to admit reference to the intellect as the 
adjunct; since in the commentary on the aphorism 
“ Five-fold activity is taught (of the prana) as of the 
miud ”, difference is taught between the intellect and 
prana because of difference in their products, it is 
intelligible that when the intellect-conditioned jiva goes 
up first, the prana g(X‘s after it; the Scriptural declara- 
tion of the attainment of Brahman after release from 
name and form is opposed to pervasiveness as much in 
the case of Brahman, the attained, as in the case of the 
jiva who attains. In the system of him who maintains 
that, even after release from material name and form, 
Bi-ahman has to bo attained .as associated with a non- 
material world, form etc., since even for the jiva who 
attains there exist non-material body, organs etc., there 
is no opposition to the declaration of the attainment of 
S 1—43 
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Bralimaii (by the jiva) as conditioned by these; if by 
the mei'c citation of the example of the waggoii, the 
natural locus of motion, there should result natural 
motion foi* the jiva, then, because of proximity to the 
jiva, the natural locus of entry, in “ The two entered 
the cave ”, it is possible to establish entry as natural 
for Brahman too; for, the one word “entered”, which 
attaches to both B]*ahman and the jiva, should be said 
to have for puri)ort a single form of entry. Therefore, 
since in tln^ system of others, there is not established 
the distinction between Bi-ahinan and the jiva, as 
pervasive and atomic, ihe desire to establish diffeience 
thereon has to be left far behind. In our system, since 
intermediate texts have to be interpreted in conforniity 
with major texts, whose puirport is the identity of Brah- 
man and the self, ihe explanation of the Scriptural texts 
making out the difference of the jiva from Brahman 
is in some such way as that pervasiveness belongs to the 
jiva in his own nature and ffnitude to his form as 
conditioned by adjuncts; this (explanation) is clear in 
the BJidsya etc. Therefore, because of the illusoriness 
o£ the non-intelligent world and ])ecause of the non- 
difference of the world of intelligence from Brahman, 
there is no conflict whatever in th(i harmony of the 
Vedantas in respect of Brahman that can be attained 
by knowledge alone. 


END OF CHAPTER TWO. 
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Now, wlion it is said, in ilic tnvditional C/ode, “The i- 
means of attaining that., O Great Sag(^, have been 
declared to be knowledge and kaiina,” that karma too 
is a means of attahunent, how can the attainment of 
Brahman be through knowledge alone? True, (but) 
(there is) the ScriiJtural declaration ‘‘No other patli 
(is known)” etc.; further, nothing other than know- 
ledge can be instrumental to the attainment of the 
eternally existent Brahman, (a process) analogous to 
the attainment of a golden necklet worn roimd the neck, 
but foi'gotten ; because of these rejrsons, that kind of 
traditional Code signities the need for kaima (only) 
indirectly, in the attamment of Brahman. What, then, 
is the utility of karma? 

Hei'e, the followers of the Bhdmatl view say (thus) : 
its utility is in respect of (generating) the desire to 
know, which is a means of attaining Brahman, through 
the acquisition of knowledge; (they say this), because 
of the text “This the brrihmanas desire to know, by the 
study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by 
fasting.” Now, why should it not be useful in respect 
of the knowledge (itself), which is to be desired? No ; 
because of the sense of the suffix (i.e., the sa>i-suffix, 
signifying desire), and because of the BMsya on the 
section commencing with III, iv, 27, on Sarvdpekm 
which says “Calnniess, equanimity etc. are proximate 
means to knowledge, being related (directly) to know- 
ledge, while sacrifice etc. are (comparatively) 
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external means, being related (only) to the desire to 
know.” Now, if he, who practises sacrifice etc. i'or the 
sake of the dcsii'e to know, has a desire (for the Veda), 
then, the desire to know exists already ; if there is no 
(such) desire, there cannot result any desire for the 
desire to know, which (latter) is instrumental to 
knowledge ; hence, since there would be no performance 
of sacrifice etc. for the sake of the desire to know, it is 
not meet to hold that sacrifice etc. are applied (i.e., 
directed) to the desire to know. If this be said, no (we 
reply). He, who lias become lean because of distaste for 
food, has, in oj-der to remedy that (leanness), a desire, 
of the natui'e of a tuiTiing to food; but there is not 
generated in him that taste (for food), which will lead 
him to activity in respect of it, because there is the 
defect of disordered hmnours, due to intense indigestion 
etc.; hence, medicine is prescribed to cure that disease. 
!So too, for the person, who has, by virtue of the clarity 
of intellect, generated by ol)ligatoiy' and expiatory rites 
practised without a desire for fruit, during many prior 
existences, gained faith in resjject of this sense (of 
6ruti) that Brahman is of the nature of unsurpassable 
bliss, and that knowledge is the means of attaining that, 
(for such a one) there is desire, in the nature 
of a turning towards the attauiment of Brahman, and 
knowledge (as the means thereto) ; j^et., such taste, as 
will lead to activity in insi^ect of hearing (study) etc., 
which are means of knowing Brahman, does not arise, 
because of obstruction by the defect of sins accumulated 
in (prior) existences without beginning, which bring 
about a leaning towards enjoyment of (sense-) objects, 
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in the same way as there is a leaning* to prohibited acts, 
for a pferson subject to desii*es, even though he lias faith 
in Scriptural authority ; hence, as a consequence of the 
removal of the obstruction, that (taste) is brought about 
through sacrihce etc. ; (and) the preseriiition of these 
is intelligible. 

Those, who fo 1 low the Vivarmw , however, say thus : i.g 
the rule, that of the two — tlie sense of the stem and the 
sense of the suffix — the sense of the suffix is of greater 
force, is a geueral rule; of greater force thmi this is the 
special rule, established by (a cousidei-ation of) such 
texts as “ He who desires heaven ” etc., that the instru- 
mentality taught by verbal testimony relates only to 
that which is t aught by verbal testimony to be the object 
of desire. In such wordly usage ns “lie desires to go 
on a horse, he desires to kill with a knife,” the means, 
such as horse etc., are understood to relate only to the 
going etc., the object of the desire signified by the sou- 
suffix. So, too, in the case of the prescription signified 
by the imperative suffix, in such Vedic usage as “That 
is to be sought, that, verily, is to be desired to be 
known”, “That is to be refieeted on, contemplated.” 
Hence, sacrifice etc. apply (i.e., are directed) to know- 
ledge that is signified by the stem (in the word 
vividisanti) . 

Now, this being so, there would result the practice 1.21 
of karma right up to the dawn of knowledge; there 
wnuld then be contradicted, in respect of renunciation 
consisting in the abandonment of karma, its subser- 
vience to knowledge, as established by the Scriptural . 
declarations like “ Only by him who has renounced is 
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that to known.” If this be said* no (we reply). 
Befoi'e the seed is sown, there is ploughing; aft^r that, 
there is no jiloughing; thus, the growth of rice etc. 
results both from ploughing and not ploughing; like- 
wise in conformity Avith the saying ‘‘For the sainl, who 
'desires to attain yoga, karma is said to be tlie cause ; for 
the same person, who has attained yoga, calmness 
(noil-activity) is said to be the cause,” there is 
practice of karma till, on the purification of the 
uiteliect, there is the rise of a leaning towards what is 
within (i.e., the self), in the form of a desire to know; 
thence follows renunciation; thus is admitted the rise 
of. knowledge from both karma and the reiimiciation 
thereof. It is, indeed, said in the Naiskarmyasiddhi: 
“ Kaimas, securing for the intellect through its puri- 
fication a leaning towards what is within, achieve 
their object and disappear, even as clouds, at 
the end of the I'ainy season.” Even on the view that 
karmas subserve knowledge, karma is practised only 
up to (the generation of) the desire for knowledge. If, 
therefore, it is asked “What is the difference between 
this view and that of subservience to the desire for 
knowledge V” this (we say) is the difference; on the 
view that karmas subserve knowledge, even though they 
are quiescent (i.e., are abandoned) after securing the 
desire for knowledge, which is a channel (to know- 
ledge), yet there is a rule (imderstood) that they 
generate knowledge by securing the means, which lead 
up to the fruit when accompanied by cessation of 
activity, viz., unhindered hearing (study), reflection 
and contemplation, through the attainment of an 
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excellent pi-ecc^ptor. On the view, however, of their 
suhservic'nce to ihe desire for knowledge, they achieve 
their object even with secui'ing an intense desire 
capable of gentn’ating activity in resx)ect of hearing 
(study) etc. ; hence, there is no necessary rule that they 
generate knowledge; this is on the view tliat karmas 
subserve jmi'ification — consisting in the removal of 
impurities and the ('lulowment of (good) qualities — 
which secures capacity for knowledge of the self, a 
view founded on the traditional Cod(! “Of him foi- 
whom these eight and forty purificatory ceremonies” 
etc. 


Now, of what karma, s is the application taught by 1*3 
the Scriptural text cited 

To this, it is said by some: by the woi'ds “vStudy oE l*31 
the Veda ” the duties of the student are indicated ; 
similarly, the duties of the house-holder, liy the words 
“by sacrifice and by gifts” ; and the dnlies of the 
forest-dweller, by the words “ by penance, by fasting”; 
hence, it is the duties of the various orders of life that 
alone seiwc (to bring al)out) knowledge. Hence it is 
that in the Vedanta Sntra- “ Even (for him who is 
not desirous of release) the karma of his own order of 
life (is compulsory) since it is enjoined”, there is used, 
in respect of karma (which is) for the sake of know- 
ledge, the term “ karma of his own order of life.” 

1 The reference is to Bfh,, IV, 4, 22, **This, the brahma^as desire 
to know” etc. 

2 III, iv, 32, 
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1.321 In the Kalpatani; however, it is said thus: it is not 

the duties pertaining to the various ordei's of life that 
alone serve (to bring about) knowledge; for, the utility 
in respect of knowledge, even of tlie acts of those, who, 
like widowers etc., are outside any order (of life), is 
established in the section® “ Even for those outside 
(the orders of life), (tliere is competency for 
knowledge), that being seen.” Nor may it be objected 
that this section is intended io establish, in the case of 
widowers etc., who being outside any order have (yet) 
had the desii’e for knowledge aroused in them by 
sacrifice etc. performed in prior existences, their 
competency for the means of knowledges viz., hearing 
(study) etc,, and (that it is) not (intended) to establish 
the utility of the karmas practised by them (in this 
life) in respect of knowledge; for, it is explicitly .said in 
an aphorism'* of that section, “ And the promotion 
(of knowledge is bestowed on them) through special 
acts,” and in the commentary thereon, that ('ven jai)a 
(prayer) etc., which arc duties pertaining to caste, 
as such, (not to a particular order of life, in 1 he caste), 
are useful in respect of knowledge ; (as for) the 
expression “ karma of his own order ”, in thc^ aphorism 
“Even (for him who is not desirous of release), the 
karma of his own order of life (is compulsor}^ .since it 
is enjoined ”, that is used to imply the duties of (one’s) 
caste as well. In this view it is said: “Utility in 
respect of knowledge exists even in the case of duties 
other than those pertaining to the orders of life; it 

3 in, It, 36. 

4 III, iv, 38. 
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(belongs), however, only to obligatory (rites). Their 
fruit, viz,, diminution of sin, is, indeed, needed by know- 
ledge, not the fruit of karma performed for a desired 
end, such as heaven etc.”" Just as, when subsidiaries, 
whose utility is settled in the archetype (the prakrti 
rite), are transferred (to a vikrti rite),® no utility may 
be assumed for them, other than that obtaining in the 
archetype, even so, of sacrifice etc., enjoined in the case 
of knowledge, there may not be assumed, besides what 
(fruit) is settled for obligatory rites, i.e., the diminution 
of sin, any utility in respect of knowledge common to 
both obligatory and optional rites. 

In the Sanksepasariralia, however, there is l«322 
declared the application of both obligatory and optional 
lites; for, there is no distinction in (the denotation of) 
the words “ sacrifice ” etc, (in the Scriptural text). 

The subsidiaries, whose utility is settled in respect of 
the archetype, are related to the modelled rite by 
transfer, only through the transference of their utility 
as settled in the archetype ; their utility is not assumed 
after their transfer; hence, there is not, in that case, 
the possibility of assuming any utility other than that 
settled in the archetype. Here, however, sacrifice etc. 

5 It may be said that though obligatory rites and optional rites (for 
particular ends) have different specific results of their own, yet there 
may be assumed some fruit common to both, so that both may subserve 
knowledge. Such a contention is answered in the next sentence. 

6 Rites may be broadly divided into principal and subsidiary. In 
some cases, a principal rite Is enjoined together with its full complement 
of subsidiaries. This serves as the archetype (prakfti) on which are 
modelled other (vikrti) rites. The subsidiary rites of the vikrtis have 
to be obtained by transfer (atideSa) from the prakrti, except where 
explicitly prescribed. 

S I 43 
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are primarily enjoined directly by Scripture; utility 
has to be posited later, in their case, as in the ease of 
subsidiaries primarily laid down (and not obtained by 
transfer). Wliy, then, should this not be assumed as 
common fo all obligatoiy and optional rites, (which 
are) understood by the (use of the) general name 
(sacrifice), even though this be not settled as necessary 
to support the application (of sacrifice etc. to the pur- 
suit of knowledge), as primarily understood? Even by 
those Avho inquire into (the I’egulations for) sacrifices 
etc., it is admitted that, in sacrifices etc., there is 
fixation to the fruit (already) settled, only where 
things are related (as subsidiaries to the vikrti) through 
their utility (in the prakrti). Where, however, 
utility is posited after the relation of a thing (as a 
subsidiary), utility, though not (already) settled, is to be 
posited in conformity wdth the nature of the thing which 
is applied (as a subsidiary). It is only in the acceptance 
of this principle that in order to secure (an occasion 
for) the commencement (of the discussion) of the 
nature of sublatiou, it is established in the beginning of 
the tenth chapter (of the Purva Mimdmsa), that (the 
subsidiaries) of the archetype are related to the 
modelled lite, through their utility (in the former). 
Further, if it be admitted that there is an injunction 
only ill respect of obligatory rites, because of there 
being no (other) settled utility, then, the injunction (in 
“by sacrifice, by gifts” etc.) would be futile, if the 
diminution of sin from (the performance of) obligatory 
rites and the rise of knowledge therefrom be otherwise 
established; if they be not otherwise established, there 
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would be no distinction (between obligatory and 
optional rites), since the origination of the service 
needed by knowledge is not settled (as the fruit even) 
of obligatory rites; hence, it is difficult to avoid a pres- 
cription common to obligatory and oiitional rites. Now^, 
it may be said, “Though it is otherwise established of 
obligatory rites (that their performance is) the cause 
of diminution of sin, in general, it is not established 
in particular that it removes the sin, which is an obstacle 
to the rise of knowledge ; but, when there is this injunc- 
tion, obligatory rites being performed with a view to 
knowledge, knowledge necessarily comes about; other- 
wise, purity alone (would result) ; the rise of laiowledge 
being (thus) not invariable, the injunction is pui'pose- 
fui.” (To this we say), then, even in the case of 
obligatory rites, the channels (of knowledge), viz., the 
destruction of the sin that is an obstacle to the rise 
of knowledge, and the unseen potency which secures 
the attainment of an excellent preceptor and hearing 
(study), reflection etc., are but misettled as fruit, and 
have to be posited. Hence, there being no distinction 
in the matter of positing utility that is not settled, 
there is no need to suspend the injunction common to 
obligatory and optional rites, as understood from the 
use of the general term (“sacrifice”). 

Now, even thus, how is it possible to support such 
statements of traditional Codes, as “By karma alone 
did Janaka and others attain perfection ” ? They do 
not refer to the practice of karma as subservient to 
knowledge; for, by the use of the word “ brahmanas ” 
in the text about desire for knowledge, competency for 


1*41 
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karma as subservient to knowledge appears (to exist) 
only in the case of brahmanas. Hence, it must be said 
of the karmas practised by Janaka and others that they 
directly serve (to bring about) release. Not so; for, 
the use of the word “ brahmana ” in the text about the 
desire for knowledge is implicative of the three (twice- 
born) castes. As the venerable author of the Vdrtiha 
says, ‘ ‘ The use of the w^ord ‘ brahmana ’ here implies all 
twice-born persons, since there is no distinction in 
resiieet of the competency of all (these) for knowledge 
of the self.” Nor is it jjroper to take the word 
‘‘brahmana” as indieathig a special kind of competent 
person, in the ])araphrasetl (injunctive) form, “Let him 
who desires knowknlge practise karma,” which enjoins 
competeiic.y in respect of him who desires knowledge; 
for, a qualification cannot attach to the subject (of the 
injunction).’^ Now, the injunction about the rajasuya, 
“Let the king who is desirous of absolute empery 
sacrifice with the rajasuya”, prescribes competency 
for him who desires absolute empery; this means “Let 
him who is desirous of absolute empery sacrifice with 
the rajasuya which is to be x>epformed by a king”; 
the “king” thus prescribed as a qualification of 
the sacrifice, in the capacity of the agent, enters by 
presumption (arthapatti) into the body of qualifica- 
tions of him who is competent (to sacrifice), since no 
one who is not a king can accomplish a sacr ifice that is 
to be performed by a king; even so, here too, the 

7 /.c., the udde^ya, the person desirous of knowledge. If it did so 
attach, the injunction would prescribe, for the performance of karma, two 
independent qualifications, brahminhood, and the desire for knowledge, 
and would thus suffer from the defect of vSkya-bheda or sentei^ce-split. 
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‘‘ brahmana ” prescribed as the agent in sacrifice etc. 
(for the sake of knowledge), enters by pi-esumption 
into the body of qualifications for him who is competent 
(to sacrifice). Even this is not intelligible. For, it is 
established in the Sutra “In any case, the same duties 
(have to be performed), because of the two-fold 
marks”, that, in the text about the desire for knowledge, 
there is an injunction relating to special fruit, only in 
respect of those saciifices etc., which have been already 
enjoined elsewhere (than in connection with know- 
ledge), and that there is no injunction in respect of 
sacrifice etc. not already established. Hence, if, in that 
one text, which is a supplementary reference to the 
sacrifice eic. already established, one understood two 
pres('riptions — a subsidiary prescription of an agent, 
and a i)rescription relating to fruit, — there would result 
the defect of sentence-split. 

(Now, it may be said as follows) : On the view 
which holds that there is no prescription of the king as 
agent in the text about rajasuya, a qualified agency 
results even from the mere proximity of the word 
“king”; so, here too, in order that there may be no 
sentence-split, though the “ brahmana ” is not pres- 
cribed as the agent, yet performance by a brahmana 
results even from the mere proximity of the word 
“ brahmana ”. Hence, (the text) leads up to the (sole) 
competency of the brahmana. Even this (we reply) 
does not stand to reason. For, in the case of sacrifice 
etc., which are established elsewhere as competent for 
persons of (all) the three castes, and which are 
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prescribed as subservient to knowledge of the self for 
which persons of (all) the three castes are competent, it 
is proper that competency should belong to (all) the 
three castes. It is not possible to restrict this compe- 
tency by the mere proximity of the word “ brahmana,” 
which is not conjoined to a prescription; hence, it is 
preferable to take the word “ br^mana ” to imply the 
entire range of those competent for knowledge, as 
already established. 

1-421 Now, if the entire range of those competent be 

implied, then, since desire for knowledge may occur even 
to the sudra, there would result competency for him too, 
in respect of karma subservient to knowledge. If this 
be said, no (we reply) ; for, on the gromid that there 
is competency for Vaidika rites for him alone, who has 
studied his section of the Veda by adhyayana and has 
knowledge of it generated thereby, competency for 
knowledge is denied in the apasudra section® in respect 
of the sudra, who is devoid of adhyayana, the hearing 
(study) of the words of the Scripture etc. ; because of 
traditional Code “Give not knowledge to a sudra”, 
there cannot result for him, as a means (to release), 
even a superficial realisation of the glorious might of 
knowledge ; hence, desire for that (knowledge) cannot 
result; for these reasons, there cannot be for him 
competency for knowledge. Thus say some. 

1»122 Others, however, say thus: there is competency for 

karma subservient to knowledge even in the case of the 

8 The section of the Ted&nta Sutras y wherein is discussed the 
competency of the gtitra for Vedanta study and is decided on adversely 
to the fifldra* 
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Mdra ; for, though there cannot be for him the study of 
the Veda, performance of agnihotra etc., yet 
there can be competency for the incantation of the 
Pancaksara, which is the mantra-raj a- vidy a, and (the 
performance of) penance, gifts and paka-yajnas,® 
which are means for the diminution of sin, in the case 
of (all of) which competency for all castes is explicitly 
declared. Further, since the instrumental suffix is 
used independently in the case of each of the means, — 
study of the Vedas, sacrifice, gifts etc., — and since 
widowers and others are permitted the practice only 
of incaptations, gifts etc., as subservient to knowledge, 
there is no need to combine the study of the Veda 
(with these other means). 

Nor is it that desire for knowledge does not come 
about for the sudra. For, since there is the traditional 
Code “Discourse unto the four castes, placing the brah- 
maiia foremost” declaring competency for (all) four 
castes in respect of hearing epics, puranas etc., there 
can come about the desire for knowledge, even for him 
(sudra), who has realised the might of knowledge 
f]‘om the puranas etc. As for the traditional Code 
“ Give not knowledge to a sudra ”, that prohibits the 
imparting of knowledge (only) about agnihotra and 
other rites, which are not useful for his observalice. 
Or else, there being no means for him to know even the 
duties of his own caste, there would result non-authori- 

9 These seem to be sacrifices offered in the household fire, not In 
the three-fold sacrificial fire. The competency of the Siidra for these 
is mentioned in Hdrita II, w, 11-14, and referred to by Gautama 

In Chapter X, 64. The commentary on the latter explains the term as 
'*paka-Eadhy§Hi, a^takfidaya^^.*’ 
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tativeness consisting in non-observance for the texts 
which specify his duties thus : “ The sudra is a fourth 
caste ; he is onee-bom (not twice-born, like the others) ; 
his (duties are): truth, freedom from anger, purity; 
the cleansing of the hands and feet, which is according 
to some the only purificatory ceremony (for him, not 
acamana, the ceremonial sipping of water) the 
performance of (all five kinds of) sraddbas; the sup- 
port of servants; being content with a wife of his own 
(castf") ; service of the higher castes.” 

Nor does the apasudra section thus become 
eontcntless. In the case of the sfidra, who is 
devoid of the purificatory rite, subsidiary to knowledge, 
viz., npanayana, known as the approach to a 
preceplor, in consequence of such texts of the 
traditional Code as “ Neither is there sin for a sudra, 
nor is he fit for any purification,” that section denies 
competency for meditation on Brahman as endowed 
with attributes (saguna) and for the hearing (study) 
etc. of the Vedanta as the means of knowing the 
Attributeless. It cannot negate the sudra ’s desire for 
the knowledge of the Attributeless, since that desire is 
prompted by the attractiveness of the subject ; and in 
the case of what is not prescribed, there is no possibility 
of competency (therefor), other than the desire for 
it; hence, the denial of competency is improper. Nor 

10 Gautama mentions this as the view of some, since, in his own 

fiudras, like women, have the duty of sipping once, not thrice, for 
ceremonial purposes. An alternative explanation is that, according to 
some, bathing for Madras consists in washing the hands and feet, while 
Gautama holds that they should bathe, but without any mantras. 
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may it be said that since hearing (study) of the Vedanta 
does not come about for him, knowledge will not arise, 
even though the practice of karma subservient to know- 
ledge may come about, and that, consequently, his 
practice of the karma subservient to that end would 
be futile. For, though he has no competency for the 
hearing (study) of the Vedanta, competency in respect 
of that ineaiis of knowledge, w’hich consists in the 
hearing of pui’anas etc., whose purport is the unity of 
the self and Brahman, is shown by the Bhagavatpada in 
the concluding words of the commentary on {Sutra 38 
of) the apasudra section : ‘‘ Since, moreover, there is the 
traditional Code ‘Discourse unto the four castes,’ 
declai'ing competency for (all) four castes, in respect 
of the und(‘rsi anding of epics, puranas etc., it is settled, 
however, that there is no comiietcTiicy for sudras (in 
regal'd to knowh'clge) through the Vedas.’^ ” And there 
is no conflict in the sfidra practising kai'ma subservient 
to knowh'dge, since it may subserve the rise 
of knowledge thi'ough creating (in another birih) 
the body of a person of one of the three (higher) 
castes fit for the hearing (study) of the Vedanta. 
This is analogous to the practice by the three 
higher castes of the meditation on that which 
is endowed with attributes (sagunavidya), whose 
fruit is release by stages, since it (the meditation) 

11 The punctuation, which is adopted in most printed texts and is 
followed by Thibaut, puts in a full-stop after “legends etc.“, the words “it 
is settled^ etc. commencing a fresh sentence. If this punctuation be 
adopted, there would be no point in including the second sentence in the 
quotation. The punctuation of the present text seems preferable, if the 
sense of this paragraph is to be conveyed with adequate fpree, 
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subserves release througli the creation of pure divine 
bodies (deva-sarira), fit for the I'ise of (the higher) 
knowledge. Since, therefore, the word “ brahmana ” 
in the text concerning the desire for knowledge has 
for content all those who are established to be competent 
for knowledge, there does result for the sudra too 
c()mpetency for karma subservient to knowledge. 

2‘0 Now, let it be that karma subserves knowledge 

through the purification of the intellect; in what way 
does renunciation (samnyasa) serve that (end) ? 

2-11 Some say (thus) : since the sins that obstruct the 

rise of knowledge are infinite, some are removable by 
the practice of saciilice etc., some are removable by the 
unseen potency from renunciation ; hence, reniuiciaiion 
too subserves that end (viz., knowledge), only through 
tile purification of the intellect, in the same way as 
karma. And thus, for Ihose house-holders, who prac.- 
tise hearing (study) etc., in the intervals of karma, 
there is attainment of knowledge, not in this life, but 
only after attaining renunciation, in another life. As 
fm‘ those like Janaka and othei's, who attain knowledge, 
even while being house-holders, their attainment of 
knowledge is due to renunciation in a prior life. Hence, 
there is not even the suspicion of the inconstancy of 
unseen potency (lesultiug) from renunciation, in the 
case of knowledge. 

2*12 Others, however, declare its subservience to 
knowledge (thus) : in the text “Calm, tranquil, quies- 
' cent ” etc., renunciation as understood by the word 
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“quiescent” is included in the four means to knowledge ; 
in the’ commentary on the a^phoi'ism sahalx dry-ant a ra- 
vidhih, it is declared: “For those who possess that, i.e., 
for those who possess knowledge, i.e., for ascelies, there 
is prescribed mauna (excellence of knowledge), which 
is the third in relation to bfdya and prmditya”; for, in 
the text “Therefoi’e, let the brahmana having acquired 
panditya” etc., eligibility is understood for Ihc ascetic 
from the earlier words “Ibey lead a life of mendicancy” ; 
further, it is said in the VuHika, “There is competency 
for what conies at the end of the three A^edas, only for 
those who have abandoned activity without any residue, 
those who desire to overcome transmigration and those 
who desire to know the unit}' of the self”. For these 
i-easons, the unseen potency from renunciation is a 
special qualification of him who is competent foi‘ the 
means to knowledge such as hearing (study) of the 
Vedanta. 

Yet others, however, (say) thus: since it is said 
ill the Vivaraua, “Renunciation, binng a subsidiary to 
hearing (study) etc., produces knowledge of the 
self as its fruit'^ its subservience to knowledge 
consists in the generation of heai-ing (study) etc., free' 
from any other activity; for, when there is a visible 
channel (of utility), an unseen (channel) should not be 
assumed. If the non -indolent, intelligent, heroic man 
can attain to hearing (study) etc., in the intervals of 
karma, even though stationed in other orders of life 
(but that of the ascetics), then, a restrictive injunction 
has to be admitted,— that hearing (study) etc., should’ 
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be brought about only by holding to the ascetic’s order 
among the four orders of life.^- 

2*14 Now, on both these views, how is there practice of 
the hearhig (study) etc. of the Vedanta by ksatriyas 
and vaisyasi For, renunciation is competent for the 
brahmana (alone), because of the use of the word 
“ vhrahmana ” in texts about renunciation, such as “ Let 
the brahmana attain non-attachment”, “Let the 
brahmana rise above “ Let the brahmana I'eiiounce ”, 
and because of the saymg in the Vartika: “ For the 
reason that the word brahmana is used in the text to 
make known the specially competent person, there is 
no prescription of renunciation for ksatriyas and 
vaisyas ”. 

2*141 If this be ui'ged, some reply (thus) : from the text 

“Or else, let one renounce even from the student’s 
order of life, or from the house (-holder s) or the forest 
(-dweller’s)”, which makes no distinction (of caste) 
and is supported by the traditional Code “Let him 
renounce from the house (-holder’s order), be he 
brahmana, ksatriya or vaisya, (for) these four orders 
(of life) are for (all) the three castes ”, there results 
competency for renunciation even for ksatriyas and 
vaisyas; the use of the word “bifilimana”, therefore, in 
other texts is implicative of the three (castes). Hence 
it is that in the Vartika itself, after the expression 
of the view of the Bhasya in the verse (above 

12 Renunciation does have the visible result of securing undis- 
turbed study and so on. But those who have not renounced may 
occasionally gain knowledge even in the intervals of karma. To rule 
this out, there is a niyama-vidhi as to i enunciation. 
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cited) about special competency, there is shown 
in the succeeding verse his (the Vartikakara’s) 
own view that there is competency for renun- 
ciation even for ksatriyas and vaisyas: “For the 
reason that there is declared in Scripture the 
renunciation of all the tliree (castes), without distinc- 
tion, the use of the word ‘biTihmana’ is for the purpose 
of implying (all the three)”. This is how these 
establish the coming about of the practice of hearing 
(study) etc., for those (two castes). 

Others, hoA^ever, say thus : competency for 2-142 
renmiciation is for the brahmana alone ; for, the word 
“ biTihmana ” is used in more than one text prescribing 
renmiciation; and though the word “brahmana” is 
not used in the prescription of renmiciation cited from 
the Jdbala-sruti, it (none the less) relates to the 
brahmana in the text “lie who wears no sacred thread 
at the stage of renunciation, how is he a brahmana?”, 
which assumes competency for the brahmana alone, as 
established by other texts. (Further), in accordance 
with the principle of tlie virodlid-^dhikarana,^^ only 
that sense of the traditional Code should be apprehended 
as does not conflict with Scriptural texts. As for the 
saying of the Vdrtikcv that renunciation is competent 
for all, that relates to the renunciation of the knower; 
it does not, in conflict with the view of the Bhdsya, 
have for purport the declaration of competency for 

13 The maxim is to the effect that where there is conflict between 
gruti and smrti, the latter is to be disregarded, while in the absence of 
conflict, a 6ruti in support of smrti may be inferred, though non-existent. 
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all, ill respect of the renunciation by the dis- 
tressed one who desires knowledge. For, in the 
next verse, restriciivc rules about competency are 
denied only in the case of the renunciation of him w’ho 
knows, which (renunciation) is made by one liberated 
(even) while embodied, aftei'lhe dawn of the knowledge 
of Brahman: “If knowledge wdiich cuts at the root 
of all competency be attained, on the strength of what 
may one lay down rules of competency in respect of 
renunciation?*’ Thus, renunciation is subsidiary to 
the practice of hearing (study) etc., only for 
brahmanas; tor ksatriyas and vaisyas, competency for 
hearmg (study) etc. is not deiiendent on that 
(renunciation). Thus is upheld the practice of 
hearing (study) etc., by those two (castes). On the 
view that renunciation is needed for hearing (study) 
etc., it is not possible, verily, to lay down a rule that all 
hearing (study) etc. is dependent on that (renuncia- 
tion) ; for, in the case of those w-ho have attained the 
nature of divine beings by saguna meditation, which 
brings about release in stages, there has necessarily 
to be predicated non-dependence on renmiciation 
for hearing (study) etc.; for, since for divine beings 
there is no possibility of engaging in karma, theie 
cannot result for them renunciation consisting in the 
abandonment of that (karma). 

2’143 Yet others, however, ,say thus: he, of whom, in the 

words “ He who is well-established in Brahman attains 
immortality ”, Scripture declares being well-esta- 
blished, or ending in Brahman, that is to say, being 
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fixed fJu'veiii, wliieli (-.oiisists in not engaging in any 
otlicr activity, fov him thcie is eligibility, in the 
pi‘inci])al sense, foe heaving (study) etc,.; for, constant 
enquiiy is pvesevihed in such texts of the traditional 
Code as “Going or standing, aa\'ake or asleep, he whose 
mind is not ilircicted to the enquiiy (into Brahman) is 
said to be dead”, “Rpend thy time in leflection on the 
Vedanta, I'ight up to sleep, yea, right up to death”. 
And this being well-established in Brahman does not 
come about for those who remain without i-enunciation, 
in other orders of life, because of distraction due to tlie 
pei'formance of duties prescribed for each one’s order 
(of life) ; hence, for ksatriyas and vaisyas, devoid of 
renunciation, there is no eligibility in a principal sense 
forbearing (study) etc. For these (castes), in whose 
case there is no prohibition as for the sudra, there is, 
i-ather, as in the case of widowers etc., permission for 
such hearing (study) etc., as will bring about knowledge 
in another body, becmise of eligibility mer-ely in a non- 
principad sense; this is on the principle enunciated in 
the Bhasi/a on the section (mi am C(Vpiiu iaddmteh : 
“Further, knowledge, which has a visible result, makes 
any .one who seeks it eligible for hearing (study) etc. 
even by the mere absence of prohibition”. Nor 
can it be said that, in the said section, the eligibility 
recognised for widowers etc., who do not belong to 
any order of life, is in the principal sense ; for, 
it is made clear by the aphorist himself in “Better 
than this, however, is the other (i.e., belonging 
to an asrama), because of indicatory marks” 
that their eligibility is non-principal. Nor may it be 
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objected that what is mentioned is not their eligibility 
at all for hearing (study) etc., but the fact of their acts 
favouring knowledge for, that is opposed to the 
already cited BMsya on that section, to the effect that 
knowledge has a visible result. (It may be objected 
that) if there be eligibility in a non-principal sense for 
ksatriyas and vaisyas, because of absence of renuncia- 
tion, then, for the same reason, there would be eligi- 
bility only in a non-princi])al sense for divine beings 
too, in respect of hearing (study) etc.; and it would 
necessai’ily have to be said of those who, after having 
attained divine bodies thi*ough saguna meditation that 
brings about release in .stages, practise hearing (study) 
etc., that they should be reborn as bifihmanas, in order 
to be capable of renunciation, for the pui'pose of kn<jw- 
ledge; hence, there would be conflict with such texts 
and aphorisms as “ He, who attains the world of 
Brahma does not return again”, “Because of the decla- 
ration of non-retura ”, and so on. This too may not be 
said; for, since for divine beings there is no distraction 
through karma to be practised, the not engaging in any 
other activity results of itself in their case; hence, 
because of the authoritativeness of the teaching which 
prescribes saguna meditation as producing iclease by 
stages, eligibility in the principal sense is admitted for 
those (divine beings) even in the absence of renuncia- 
tion. ; ^ 

Now, by those who are eligible in a non-principal 
sense, the inquiry into the Vedanta has to be under- 


14 Through some apQrva result, 
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taken for the pui'pose of the visthle result of under- 
standing the sense of the statements (therein), in the 
same way as the unprescribed inquiry into' other 
sacred teaching how, then, can it serve towards the 
attainment of knowledge in another birth? It is not, 
indeed, proper to hold that the inquiry of to-day is the 
causo of the realisation on a different day of what is 
inquired into; remote indeed is the possibility of the 
causation of that in another birth. 

(Now), the hearing (study) undertaken even by 
ascetics who are eligible in the principal sense has but 
a visible result, lealisation being a visible result; it 
is determined (however), in the section “ Even here, if 
there is no active obstruction, that being seen ” that this 
(hearing), which does not generate its fruit in this 
birth, because of obstruction by a variety of 
j)i‘arabdha-karma, does generate its fruit in another 
birth, the obstruction being removed; this may bo so, 
even in the case of that (hearing etc.) undertaken by 
those eligible in a non-principal sense. This too, may not 
be said ; for, on the view that hearing combined with the 
other subsidiaries inculcated by the sacred teaching is 
the object of an apuiwa-vidhi, it generates an apurva 
loading up to the result ; or, on the view that it is the 
object of niyama-vidhi, it produces the adrsta conse- 
quent on the restrictive complementation (niyama) ; 
and it is proper to hold that that (adrsta), like the 
adrsta, which brings about remembrance of another 

15 Like the inquiry into the Ny5,ya &c. 
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birth, rouses iu'i]')r«*ssioiis belonging’ to a former 
existcnee, and links up the inquiry, which is at their 
root, with subservience to knowledge in another biidh; 
hearing, however, which is devoid of the subsidiaries 
incu]cat(ul ])y Scripture (i.e., here, devoid of renuncia- 
iion), cannot genei'at<* the adrsta; whence, then, the 
intelligilhlity of its subservi(*ncc to knowledge in 
another bii’th? For, there is undue extcaision (of 
principle) in recognising that, in the absence of an 
adrsfa to link up, the functioning of means of knowledge 
in one birth is the cause of realisation in another birth. 

The reply is: the hearing (study) that has to he 
performed by him in whom has aris((n the desire to 
know, though he be qualified hut in a non-principal 
sense, is prompted by the apurva generated thi'ough 
the forme]’ jiractice of saci’iftce etc., for the sake of 
knowledge, which (in-actice) generates the channel, 
viz., the desiie to kiiow. The very same apurva 
functioning up to the stage of tlie fi’uit, viz., knowledge, 
links up the hearing (study) effected by it, as subser- 
vient even to knowl(‘dge in another birth ; in this there 
is nothing unintelligible. On the view that there is ]io 
injunction in respect of hearing (study) etc., since even 
that hearing (study) which is performed in the wake 
of renunciation does not generate any unsc'en potency, 
the fact that, where there are obstacles, it causes 
knowledge in another birth alone has to be explained 
only thus.^® 

16 That is to say, through the apurva of sacrifice etc. performed 
Earlier, 
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The prccejitor/'^ however, says thus : this is the only 2*1 433 
explanation jiossible even on the view of there being a 
restiictive injunction (in respect of hearing etc.) ; for, 
prior to the attaiiuneut of fiuit by the rejiealed practice 
of hearing (study), the unseen jioteiiey, consequent on 
the restrictive coinplenieutation, does not, for the most 
part, arise. Foi‘, that has to be accomplished by the 
exclusive practice of hearing (study), characterised by 
repetition mitil the attainment of the fruit. The 
restriction to liearing (stud^ ), which generates the un- 
seen potency consecpient on that resti'ictive comple- 
mentation, cannot, verily, be accuiiqdished by the bare 
commencement of the liearing (study), which ought to 
be repeated till the attainment of the fruit ; in such a 
case (indeed), the unseen potency consequent on the 
resti'ictive complementation which is generated b}' that 
(much of hearing), might be considerc'd to arise, even 
prior to the repetition of hearing (stud.v) till the attain- 
ment of fruit. Since it is only as characterised by 
reiietition that hearing, in the same way as poimding, 
is a means to the fruit, prior to the origination of that 
thing which is the means to the fruit, the talk of the 
accomplishment of that restiictive complementation is 
baseless. Further, if the restrictive complementation 
were secured even with the bare commencement of 
hearing (study) or iiounding, even with that would be 
secured the observance of^’’ the teaching of restrictive 
complementation; hence it would follow that even 
though it were not repeated there would be no defect. 

17 Vivaraijia-’carya. 

IS conformity to. 
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2-144 Some, however, say thus : to the hearing (study) of 

the Vedanta, though it has a visible result, there belongs 
the origination of an unseen potency of its own, on the 
authority of such statements as this ; “ From the daily 

hearing (study) of the Vedanta, conjoined with devo- 
tion, and gained through serving a i) receptor, one 
obtains the fruit of eighty krcchras”. Because of the 
force of (such) statements, the subservience to tw-o ends 
is intelligible, in the same w^ay as the ceremonial 
kindling of fire, which serves to purify the the, yet 
because of being enumerated among the ceremonies 
which purify a man, serves that latter purpose too. 
Thus, the subservience of the means, \\z., hearing 
(study), reflection and coiitemiilation, to knowledge in 
a hereafter, is only through the might of the unseen 
potency generated by daily hearing (study). 

3«0 Tlius, the attainment of knowledge is through the 

channel of the practice of the means — hearing (study), 
reflection etc. There being agreement among all in this 
matter, Bharatitirtha, in the DhyanadJpa, declares yet 
another means to the attainment of knowiedge. There 
are seen such statements of Scripture and the tradi- 
tional Code, as the following: “That cause is to be 
comprehended through sahkhya and yoga ”, “ That 
state which is reached by sahkhya, that is I’cached by 
yoga too.” Hence, in the same wuy as the sahkhya, 
whicli is the inquiry into the Vedanta, denoted by the 
word hearing (sravana) and aided by refl(‘ction etc., is 
a means to the attainment of knowiedge, even so is the 
contemplation of the Nirguna Brahman, denoted by the 
word yoga. Nor may it be objected that there is no 
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contemplation at all of the Nirgnna. For, in the 
6aibya-prasna of the Prasmpanisad, contemplation is 
taught of the Nirguna alone, in the words : “He, again, 
who contemplates the Supreme Person with this very 
syllabic OM of the three matras ” etc. The Nirguna 
Brahman, that is designated as the object of sight, in 
the next text about the fruit of contemplation, “He 
who sees the Supreme Person, who is higher than this 
collective soul (Hiranyagarbha), resting in the city ”, 
that itself, not anything else, is the object of contempla- 
tion even in the text about contemplation; for, 
seeing and contemplation, which are etfoct and cause, are 
confined to the same object. This sense is recognised 
by the authoi’ of the Bhdsjja and others in the section on 
the object of sight (iksati-kariua). The contemplation 
of the Nirguiia is elaborated even elsewhere, in other 
Scriptures like the TitpanJi/a, the Katha-valli etc. 

Further, it is shown by the aphorist himself, in the 
quarter (of the Sutras) relating to the combination of 
attributes, which is commenced for the puipose of 
determining the attributes to be contemplated (in 
different meditations), that, even in the case of the 
Nirguna, there is combination of positive attributes like 
knowledge, bliss etc., as shown in the aphorism, “Bliss 
etc., since they belong to the subject”, and of negative 
attributes like non-gi‘ossuess etc., (as shown) in the 
aphorism “But the (denials of) conceptions concerning 
the imperishable (aksara) are to be comprehended, on 
account of the equality and of the object being the same, 
as in the case of the upasad; this has been explained 
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Now, if it bo said that, where there is eoaibination 
of attributes like bliss, what is conteniplated is not the 
Nirguiia at all, uo (we I'oply) : J*oj', eoutcmplation is 
possible in the form “I am that impartite, liomogeneous 
Brahman qualified per uccidois liy bliss etc., and 
noii-grossiiess etc.,” without detriment to the attribute- 
lessiiess (of Brahman). 

Now, if it lie said that, because of the text “ Know 
that alone to be Brahman, not this wliich is contem- 
plated here", the Supreme Brahman is nut tlie oliject of 
contemplation, no (we leply) ; for, then, because of the 
text “ It is, verily, other than what is Lnov\n ", il would 
follow that It cannot be the object of kno\\'ledge either. 
If it be said that, since Its being the object of knowledge 
is known from other texts, the text about not being 
known signifies not being i-eally an object of knowledge 
(over against a subject), then, since contemplation 
thereof is well known from the Atharvana-sruti etc., 
even the text about Its not being an object of contemj)la- 
tion signifies its real nature (as not an object over 
against a subject). And thus, they for whom, in accor- 
dance with the text, “ Of which many are not able even 
to hear”, hearing (study) etc. do not result, because of 
dullness of intelleet or lailuie to obtain an eminent 
preceptor skilled in explaining the prineiiiles (of inter- 
preting Scripture), those persons, having obtained a 
suiieilicial understanding of the unity of the self and 
Brahman, through the Vedanta learnt by adhyayana, 
attain by stages to an intuition of the contemplated 
Nirguna Brahman, even without an inquiry into that 
(Vedanta), through the practice of the contemplation 
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of Nirgniiu Bvnliman, asr-criained from preceptors 
whos(' friio^vlodge ex(e3)(if'> ooly (o tradit!(aia! j)ractice; 
this (coutcniplation) is dtH-laied iu the Frasnopainsad 
ete., aiul Ihc h'Jicliiiig of <h.e luodc of its observance, 
wliicli lios seal i< ‘red i)) ti ai)>' branches (of the Veda), 
in the writiiiL’S ol* sages, in ('od(“S b]\(' tb(' lirfihwu, 
Ydsisflia el('.. and to olher wo fslikethe Pfiiinl.'aravd,'^ 
is br(aigli1 1op,eth('r, in 1h(' same way as the teaching 
aboni agniliotra (is In-oughl togethev) in tiie Kalpa- 
sP.irafi. On the analogy <»(' the illusion lha1 does nol fail 
to accord { with ex])erit‘n('e in])ractice), ('ontcmpla- 
tion may in some cases lead to true knowledge, at the 
time of fruition. On being asked by one who conceals 
fiv(' cowries in one's hand “TIoav many ('owries are 
Iherc ?”, if a person replies “five coAvries”, OA^en in the 
absenc<‘ of basic evidence in ihe nature (d knoAvledge of 
the i)arlicular number Avhich should be the basis for 
framing tbe ansAvcr, (ihat reply) of Ihe nalure of an 
arbitrary supposition yet hap])ens to l)e true. Even 
, thus, contemplation of Nirguna Brahman does not 
stand in need of the indubitable basic e\ndence 
Avhich discriminates the object as of the nature 
(contemplated), anti is to be performed in dependence 
on tile teaching of contemplation alone, in the same Avay 
as the contemplation of the small ether Avithin the heart 
etc.; yet, the intuition of its oaati content, AAdiich the 
contemi)lation of the Nirgmia generates, in the same 

19 Tliis work, attributed to Safikaracarya, starts with premising an 
Inquiry into samadhi and ends with saying that samadhi consists In 
remaining rooted in non-difference, holding firmly, “I am the self, the 

witness not ignorance or its products, but I am Brahman itself*^ 

For the presemt context, the emphasis is on the word *‘samfi.dhl**. 
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way as the contemplation of the small ether ctc.j 
necessarily relates 1o a true content, even like the intui- 
tion generated through means of knowledge like hearing 
(study) etc. This, however, is the difference (between 
the two) : for the person devoid of obstacles, the intuition 
of Brahman comes about soon, through the channel of 
hearing (study) etc.; hence the path of sankhya is the 
better alternative. Through contemplation, however, 
(the intuition comes) with delay ; hence the path of yoga 
is the inferior altemative. 

4*0 Now, on botli of these views, what is the (specific) 

instiTiment for the intuition of Brahman 1 

4-1 Some say that it is but deep meditation consisting 

in the repetition of a cognition; for, this exists as 
contemplation from the veiy first in llie path of yoga, 
and as contemplation succeeding reflection in the path 
of sahkhva. Nor is it that there is no evidence of its 
being instrumental to the intuition of Brahman; for, 
there is the text “ Thereupon he i)erceivos that partless ^ 
one by contemplation”; further, contemplation is 
settled to be the instrument in the love-lorn swain’s 
intuition of the absent adored one; moreover, in the 
sections “Up to death, for then too it is thus seen 
(in Scripture) ”, and “ There is option, the results being 
non-different ”, in the case of those who contemplate 
the small ether etc., as (identical Avith) themselves, it 
is admitted that through deep meditation there is 
intuition of the Saguna Brahman that is contemplated. 

4*11 Now, deep meditation not being enumerated among 

the means of valid knowledge, the intuition of Brahman 
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generated thereby cannot be valid knowledge. Nor can 
validity result through the non-sublation of the content, 
as in the ease of the supposititious knowledge of the 
particular number of cowi'ies, which happens to accord 
(with fact, only) in the manner of the crow causing 
the fall of the juilm-fruit ; for, that which is not based on 
valid evidence cannot be valid knowledge ; the activity 
of supposition, like the activity of contemplation, bemg 
a mental act other than cognition, validity is not 
admitted of it, as in the case of desire, even where the 
content is not sublated. 

Not so (we reply) ; for, though not based on 4*12 
established means of knowledge, validity is intelligible, 
as in the case of that modification (vrtti) of maya, 
which belongs to Tsvarar" further, there is agTeement 
(betwccai the two cases) in respect of non-sublation of 
content; deep meditation on either of the paths is based 
on the understanding of the identity of the self and 
Biahman resulting fi’om the Vedanta, whether sub- 
jected to inquiry or not; and hence, even the intuition 
of Brahman generated by deep meditation is based on 
means of valid knowledge. It has indeed been said by 
the au'thor of the Kalpotaru: “ The immediate cognition 
generated by contem})lation of the knowledge generated 
by Vedanta texts does not become delusive”^ because 
of the strength of the basic means of knowledge.-® Nor 

20 I^vara is said to be omniscient. There must be a vrtti for Him, 
on the analogy of the vftti of the internal organ for the jiva. A vrtti of 
maya is therefore postulated and the postulation is valid. 

21 Like the love-lorn swain's intuition of the absent adored, 

22 J.e., the Vedanta texts, 

S I 46 
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is- there the contiiigence of validity being extrinsic 
for, the purity of the basic (means of knowledge) is 
considered only for refuting (the possibility of) 
exceptions 

Others, however, say thus: the mind alone is the 
instrument of the intuition of Bi'ahman, because of 
such texts ns “ Tliis subtle self is to be understood by the 
mind”, ‘‘(This) is seeu by the concentrated intellect” 
etc. ; foT-, there is settled of it instrumentality in respect 
of the valid knowledge consisting in the psychosis “ I ”, 
in the case of the conditioned self. It is taught to be 
thus even in the following woi'ds of the PaTicapadilia- 
vi varmia : “ Of the internal organ, which is the means 

of the Imowledge of the cogniser etc., of a nature 
opposed to the dr(*am-world ” etc. Moreover, in the 
text “lie thinks (in dreams) ‘all this is but myself, 
I am all,’ this is his supi'eme world (i.e. enjoyment),” 
the instrumentality of the mind is accepted even in the 
intuition of Brahman in dreams, there being no other, 
instrument (active) then. Deep meditation, however, 
is of service as an auxiliary to the mind. Foi*, there is 
the saying of the Bhumotl: “ The internal organ, aided 
by maturity of contemplation of the sense of the text, 
manifests in the case of the immediately expc'rienced 
denotation of the tlion^* its being the denotation of the 
through the negation of the respective 
adjuncts.” Even in the text “ (Becoming) pure of 

23 The Vedantins, unlike the NaiySyikas, hold that the validity of a 
cognition is self-revealed, not revealed by something other than that, 
e.g., an inference based on practical efflclency. 

24 In the Upani^adic text 'That thou art." 
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iiitellect through clarity of knowledge, thereupon he 
perceives that partless one hy contemplation ”, contem- 
plation is accepted only as the cause of mental 
concentration signified by “clarity of knowledge”. 
Deep meditation is not, howevei', of itself the instru- 
ment; for its instrumentality in respect of laiowledge 
is not settled anywhere ; and the instrumentality of the 
mind itself as aided by deep meditation being intelligi- 
ble even in the case of the intuition of the adored by the 
lover and so on, it is not jiroiier to assmne another 
instrument of knowledge (whose instrmnentality is) 
not settled. 

Yet others, however, say thus: (1) because of the 
declaration of release while embodied (jivanmukti), on 
the rise of the intuition of Brahman, immediately after 
instruction by the preceptor, m such texts as “ To him, 
vei’ily, who knows this”, “lie shows what is beyond 
darkness”, “That person knows who has a preceptor, 
for him there is delay only so long (as he is not 
released from the body)”, (2) because of the declara- 
tion of the non-expectancy of any other (instrument, 
say) contemplation, in the text “ Those who have well 
ascertained the purport of Vedanta lore ” etc., and 
(3) because of the declaration of Brahman as knowablc 
through the Upanisads alone, in the text “ That person 
propounded in the Upanisads ” etc., only the major 
texts of the Upanisads are instruments for the intuition 
of Brahman, not the mind; for its instiumentality to 
the intuition of Brahman is denied by the text “ That 
which is not thought by the mind ”. Nor does this 
(text) relate to the immature mind; for, all mind is 
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understood in the complement of the text “ Tljat by 
which the mind, they say, is thought.” 

Nor may it be objected that the instrumentality of 
verbal testimony too is denied in respect of that 
(intuition of Brahman, by the text) “That which is 
not expressed by speecli”; for, even those who maintain 
the instnimentality of mind have to admit of verbal 
testimony that it is iustmmental to the mediate cogni- 
tion of the noil-particularised (Brahman) ; in confor- 
mity with the text “ That fi'oni which words return 
together with the mind, failing of attainment ”, this 
(other) text should be said to have for purport the 
denial of instrumentality in respect of that (intuition) 
for verbal testimony, through its primary significance 
consisting in the comprehension of the sense expressed 
by the word; hence there is not opposition to its 
instrumentality in respect of that, through secondary 
implication consisting in what is related to the 
exjjressed (sense). 

Nor may it be said that the instrumentality of the 
mind too, as established by the text “ By the mind alone 
it is to be seen ”, camiot be set aside; for, the instru- 
mental case (in “by the mind”) is intelligible even on 
account of its being a cause (not the distinctive cause), 
since concentration thereof is needed even in the 
generation of intuition through verbal testimony; for, 
this (usage) is seen in “He sees with the mind, he 
hears with the mind” etc.; the declaration of the 
instrumentality of the mind by the Bhasyakara in the 
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gloss on the GUd is set forth to express a view different 
(from his own).-® 

Now, even thus, it may be said, the generation of 5*1 
immediate cognition is not consistent with verbal 
testimony whose nature it is to generate mediate 
cognition. 

To this some say thus: vei'bal testimony, though 
itself devoid of capacity (therefor), does give rise to 
immediate cognition, when favoured by (the presence 
of) the mirroi’, viz., the mind, which has attained 
concentration on Brahman through the host of 
impressions generated by the repetition of the cognition 
preceded by the hearing of and reflection on the sacred 
teaching; this is assumed in the same way as that the 
oblation made in the lire consecrated by the pui*ifi- 
catory ceremonies laid down in the sacred teaching 
generates an unseen result ; for, there is the authority 
of sacred teaching (here too) “ He who knows the self 
crosses sorrow”; the superimposition of agency etc., 
which is immediate, cannot cease in the absence of 
immediate cognition of the locus (the self) ; since in 
respect of Brahman propounded in the Upanisads no 
other means of knowledge can apply, if immediate 
cognition be not originated even from verbal testimony, 
impossibility of release would follow. 

Others, however, establish it thus, in conformity 5.2 
with what is seen : it is seen that an intuition of the lost 
damsel is generated by the mind, when in conjunction 

25 Presumably the view is that of the vrttikara who cornea in /tor 
criticism so often in the Mrlralca-hUa^ya, 
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with intense meditation, though by itself it is not 
capable of (creatilig) any^ing external; hence, the 
generation of immediate cognition even by verbal 
testimony, as in conjmiction with contemplation, stands 
to reason. 

Yet others, however, say thus: what is called the 
immediacy of cognition consists in its having for content 
an object which is immediate, .since no other explana- 
tion (of that inmiediacy) is possible. Nor does the 
immediacy of the object consist in its being the content 
of immediate cognition, so as to involve reciprocal 
dependence ; rather does it consist in the non-dift’erence 
(of the object.) from the intelligences of the respective 
individuals (who cognise) ; there is no non-i)ervasion (of 
the dehnition) in respect of any case, since the internal 
organ and its properties (pleasure, pain etc.), being 
posited in the witness, are non-different theref l oin ; and 
for the pot etc., posited in the intelligence outside, there 
is, because of the manifestation of non-difference of the 
intelligence outside from the intelligences of the resi)ec- 
tive individuals, as etfected b}^ the jisychoses, non- 
dilference from those (individual intelligences). Nor 
does immediacy result for merit, demei'it and impres- 
,sions, there being no distinction in l espect of their 
being posited in the witness, in the same way as the 
internal organ and its properties like cognition ; for 
they (merit etc.) are iraperceiitible, while it 
is admitted only of a perceptible inert substance that 
there is immediacy when there is non-ditference from 
intelligence. And thus, since (Brahman) is ever noii- 
difEerent from the intelligences of all persons, and since 
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(knowledge from verbal testimony) has foi* content an 
immediate object as stated by Scripture itself in the 
words immediate Brahman ” in the text “ That 
Brahman which is direct, immediate ”, the declaration 
of immediacy of the knowledge of Brahman even 
thi'ough verbal testimony stands to reason. 

The Advaitavidyacarya, however, says thus : the 
immediacy of cognition does not consist in (its) having 
an immediate object for content, for, it does not cover 
the cognition, immediate in nature, of the happiness 
which is of the self’s nature, since self-luminosity is 
denied to be that which consists in having itself for 
esmtent ; rather (is it thus) : just as in the case of respec- 
tive objects immediacy of the object consists in the non- 
difference from such intelligence as is favourable to 
empirical usage in respect of itself, even so the 
imim^diacy of cognition consists in the non-difference 
of the intelligence, favourable to the respective 
empii'ical usages, from the respective objects. And 
thus, this immediacy is an attribute of intelligence 
alone, not, however, an attribute of the psychosis of 
the internal organ, like the attribute of being inferential 
knowledge. Hence it is^'^ that there is immediacy in 
respect of the Avitness whose nature is to illumine 

26 All objects b€»ing superimposed on intelligence, they are always 
non-different therefrom; yet they are not always immediately present; 
hence the Qualification “favourable to empirical usage in respect of 
itself', i.e., at the stage when it is defined by a psychosis whose sphere is 
the particular object. 

27 Because immediacy is an attribute of intelligence, not of a 
psychosis; on the latter view, happiness etc., being witness-revealed, not 
psychosis-revealed, could never be immediate, 
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happiness etc., (resulting from objects), and of the 
intelligence whose nature is to illumine the happiness 
which is of the nature of the self. Nor is this contra- 
dicted by the experience (of immediacy) in the 
psychoses of the senses, in respect of pot etc.; for, it 
is intelligible that that experience has for content the 
immediacy present in the intelligence as defined by the 
psychosis. 

Now, the immediacy (hei'e) declared in the case 
of the cognition and its object, is unduly wide, as apply- 
ing to the psychosis, viz., verbal knowledge having for 
its sphere the heart etc., (which are within the body and 
do not require the going forth of a psychosis), as 
also the content of that (knowledge) ; for, if 
perchance, there be at some time a conjunction 
of the psychosis and the content (as there may well be, 
both being within the body), the manifestation 
of the non-difference of the psychosis-defined intelli- 
gence from the content-defined intelligence could 
not be avoided. If this be urged, no (we reply) ; for, 
a mediate psychosis is not capable of removing the 
ignorance investing the content-defined intelligence ; 
hence, for the content-intelligence obscured by ignor- 
ance there is no manifestation of non-difference from 
the non-obscured psychosis-defined witness-intelligence ; 
hence there is no possibility of immediacy.^® Hence 
it is that though, in the stage of transmigration, there is 
in fact non-difference of the jiva from Brahman, there 

28 Either for the heart etc., which are mediate, or for the mediate 
cognitions, of the nature of Intelligence defined a verbal psychosis etc,, 
whose sphere is the heart etc. 
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is no immediacy thereof ; for, there is the difference 
effected by obscuration due to ignorance. 

Nor thus does there result lack of omniscience (for 
Brahman), there being for Brahman too no immediacy 
of the for, sinco ignorance is not an obscuring 

agent in respect of Isvara, it does not bring about in 
Him (cognition of) difference from the jiva; the 
ignorance, whi(*h is an obscuring agent in respect of a 
pai'ticular person, ]>rings about in respect of that person 
alone, (cognition of) the difference from its own loeus.^® 
Hence it is that, when by Caitra’s cognition his igno- 
I'ance of the pot is removed, Maitra’s ignorance, which 
has not been removed, brings about the difference of the 
content-intelligence (from himself) in respect of 
Maitra alone; consequently there is no unintelligibility 
of Caitra’s experience of the immediacy of the pot. 

Now, if thus immediacy, wdiich consists in the mani- 
festation of non-difference between intelligence as 
defined by the psychosis and as defined by the content, 
be brought about by the i-emoval of the ignorance 
present in the intelligence defined by its own content, 
it (the immediacy) could not be what brings 
about the removal of ignorance; hence, knowledge 
as such (not immediate cognition) would be what 
removes ignorance. If this be said, no (we 
reply) ; for (of the knowledge that removes ignorance) 

29 On this very ground of the existence of difference effected by 
obscuration due to ignorance. 

30 That Is, difference whose counter-correlate is the object-defined 
intelligence, which is the locus of that ignorance. 

S I 47 
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there is the qualification that that cognition alone, 
which, when arising, does, because of the excellence of 
its cause, arise only as in conjunction with its 
content, removes ignorance, since sense-cognitions 
are of this character. And thus, since Brahman- 
knowledge, though arising from verbal testimony, 
arises only as in conjunction with its own content, 
viz.. Brahman-intelligence which is the material cause 
of all, its capacity to remove ignorance, and its 
immediacy, because of the resolution of difference 
grounded on that (ignorance), with the removal of 
ignorance — these are quite intelligible. 

Now, thus, why should there not be immediacy 
through the removal of primal ignorance even by the 
knowledge of that (Brahman) generated by the 
Vedanta learnt through i*opetitioii (adhyayana) ? Nor 
may it be said that that is not what removes ignorance, 
since it is not of the nature of certitude of existence 
for, even thus, that (ignorance) being removed by 
indubitable knowledge through verbal testimony for 
him who has performed the hearing (study of the 
Vedanta), there would follow the futility of reflection 
etc^ If this be said, no (we reply) ; for, though 
indubitable knowledge may be present as the result of 
hearing (study), ignorance is not removed, because of 
the obstacle, the defect of mental distraction; in the 
removal of this (obstacle), the practice of the content 
of the restrictive injunctions as to reflection and 
contemplation is fruitful ; and in the case of one who has 
conquered mental distraction by the practice of l eflec- 
tion etc., in a former existence, the (realisation of* the) 
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iirimediacy of Brahman through the bare teaching is 
(certainly) to be recognised. 

Now, even thus, in the ease of him who has per- 
formed contemplation, why should there not be removal 
of ignorance concerning Brahman, through the know- 
ledge of pot etc., in the same way as through the 
knowledge of Brahman? Nor may it be said that, 
since that (knowledge) has not Brahman for content, 
there cannot result therefrom removal of ignorance 
concerning Brahman; for, of such psychoses of the 
intellect as “ the pot is real ”, it is admitted that 
Brahman as reality is the content. Nor may it be .said 
that when, by the psychosis with the foim of pot etc., 
ignorance relating thereto is removed, the intelligence 
defined thereby shines forth as reality even by self- 
manifestation and that this (intelligence) is not the 
content of a psychosis in the form of pot etc.; for, 
if it were not (the content), then, knowledge would 
have the pot for content, while ignorance would have 
for content the intelligence defined thereby; conse- 
quently, by the knowledge, which has a different content, 
there could not be the removal of that ignorance ; for, 
the pot is not the content of ignorance since there 
can be no obscuration in respect of what is inert. Nor 
may it be said that though the psychosis, in the 
form of pot etc., have for content the intelligence 
defined thereby, there cannot result therefrom the 
removal of primal ignorance, since it has not the form 
of impartite bliss; for, that form is absent even from 
the intuition generated by the Vedanta. Verily, 
impartite-ness or bliss-ness is not present there as a 
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mode, as (otherwise) there would result detriment to 
the Vedantas having an impartite sense consisting in 
the generation of valid knowledge whose sphere is not 
the relational. Nor may it be said that there is a 
restriction as to the removal of that (primal ignorance) 
by that knowledge alone which is generated by the 
Vedanta; for, when there does exist other knowledge 
too, whose nature is settled to be the bringing about of 
the removal of ignorance, it is not possible to effect 
any such irestriction. Nor may it be said that since 
even the defined intelligence, whose content is the 
psychosis in the form of pot etc., is but posited, it 
has not for content that which is the content of primal 
ignorance, viz., the true, undefined intelligence, and 
that consequently there is not for the psychoses, in 
the form of pot etc., even the settled cause (of removal) 
consisting in having the same content as the ignorance 
desired to be removed; for, though the defining element 
there be posited, what is defined is of the nature of noii- 
posited intelligence, which is the content of primal 
ignorance ; if this (too) were posited, it would be inert 
like pot etc., and could not be the content even of modal 
ignorance; consequently, modal ignorance should be 
said to have for content the non^osited iiiteliigence, 
which is the egntent of primal ignorance; and even the 
cognition of pot etc., which removes that (modal 
ignorance) should necessarily have that (non-posited 
intelligence) for content; hence, even on this view, the 
contingence of the removal of primal ignorance by that 
(modal knowledge) cannot be helped. 
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To this the preceptor replies thus : intelligence 
is not the content of a psychosis generated by the sense 
of sight etc. j for it is taught by such texts as “ Jlis form 
does not stand within the range of vision; no one 
perceives him with the sense of sight’', “The self- 
existent forced the senses outward; therefore they 
perceive what is without, not the self within ”, that it 
is incapable of being perceived by the sense of sight etc., 
in the same way as primal atoms etc. ; there is also the 
qualiification ‘ ‘ Him who is propounded in the 
Upanisads ”. Nor is there conflict with the statement 
of the Vdrtika “ The nature of Brahman being settled 
to be such as may be known by all cognitions whatso- 
ever ” etc.; for, that has for purport the being known 
in a figurative sense by the psychosis (in the form) of 
pot etc., since, when the xjsychosis in the form of 
pot etc. arises, obscuration is dispelled, and Brahman, 
of the nature of self -luminosity and reality, becomes, 
like the pot itself, the object of empirical usage, in the 
words “ the pot is real ”. And the dispelling of 
obscuration by the cognition of the pot etc., is intelligible 
even because of the latter having pot etc. for content ; 
for, pot etc. are also the content of ignorance, since 
modal ignorances are experienced to have pot etc. for 
content, in “I know not the pot; by cognition of the pot, 
ignorance of the pot is destroyed”. 

Nor may it be said that there (in the case of pot 
etc.) it is not meet to recognise ignorance, the function 
of obscuration being absent, while the non-manifestation 
of that (pot etc.) is intelligible even because of the 
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obscuration of the intelligence that should reveal it 
and is defined by it; for, though, in the manner 
indicated, being directly the content of ignorance is 
denied of the inert, yet being indirectly the content of 
ignorance is admitted, in that for the luminosity of 
intelligence as defined by the inert there is obscura- 
tion by ignorance, and that thence results for the inert, 
though conjoined to the eternal luminosity of intelli- 
gence, the capacity for such empirical usage as “It 
does not exist, it is not manifest’’; for, that which 
is obscured by ignorance directly or indirectly, 
it is the having of that as content by a cognition, which 
constitutes what causes removal of that ignorance.®^ 
Nor does it follow from this that, since in the manner 
stated pot etc. may be the contents of primal ignorance 
too, there should be the removal of primal ignorance 
even with the intuition of pot etc. ; for, on the strength 
of the result (we conclude that) effective-ness in the 
removal of that (primal ignorance) belongs to that 
(knowledge) alone, which has for its content what is 
other than the effects of that (primal ignorance).®® 

Or else, the inert is not a content of primal 
ignorance at all ; but the respective inert things are the 
contents only of the modal ignorances located in the 
defined intelligence as, otheiwise, if the intelligence of 

31 For knowledge and ignorance to be opposed, it is enough that there 
should be some identity of content; the content need not be the same in 
all respects. 

32 The content of primal ignorance, other than its own effects, is 
Brahman; and primal ignorance can be removed by Brahmamknowledge 
alone, since we see from tbe event that it is not removable by any know* 
ledge short of that. 
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(i.e,, defined by) a piece of sandal wood be manifested 
by a psychosis of the sense of sight, there would result 
immediacy even for the smell associated with that, 
while, if that (intelligence) be not manifested, there 
would follow non-manifestation even of the existence 
and colour of the sandal-wood. Nor may it be said that 
because of the manifestation of the intelligence defined 
by the existence and colour of sandal-wood, through a 
psychosis of the sense of sight, these two are revealed, 
while, because of the non-manifestation of intelligence 
defined by the smell, in the absence of a psychosis of the 
nature of smell, the latter is not revealed; for, intelli- 
gence cannot exist twice over;”® the properties of a 
single substance, which are pervasive of the whole of 
their locus, cannot each define intelligence separately, 
any more than they can define ether separately since 
these (properties) are revealed even by the intelligence 
defined by the substance which is their locus, in the same 
way as nacre-silver (is revealed) by the intelligence 
defined through the this-element of nacre, from the 
manifestation of that (intelligence) there would follow 
the revelation of smell too, and from the non-manifesta- 
tion of that (intelligence) there would follow the non- 
reVelation even of colour etc. Nor is there any 
restriction that smell is revealed in that intelligence 
alone, which is associated with a psychosis of the nature 
of smell; for, the word “ revealed ” signifies only what 
is conjoined with illumination; in the case of what is 

33 As defined by colour and again as defined by smell. 

34 Ether is not delimited in one way by the smell of the pot, in 
another way by its colour and In a third way by its configuratiin; so too of, 
intelligence. 
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conjoined with unobseured illumination, therefore, the 
assumption of non-revelation would be self-contra- 
dictory, even in the absence of a psychosis with that 
form; (and) it is impossible to say of the manifested 
intelligence, which is the material cause of smell, that 
it is not conjoined to smell. Therefore, in the same 
way as, when there is for Caitra a psychosis in the form 
of pot, there is removal of the obscuring ignorance for 
him alone, and consequently revelation of the content 
(pot) for him alone, not for another, even so, through 
the psychosis in the forms of the respective contents, 
there is removal of the respective obscuring ignorances 
alone, and consequently, there is no immediacy for any 
other content ; for immediacy is admitted only for those 
which are not obscured, because of their non- 
difference from intelligence; hence, differences of 
modal ignorance have to be predicated of the one intelli- 
gence, through differences in the content as through 
differences in the cogniser; modal ignorances having 
thus the respective inert things as contents, there is 
no unintelligibility whatever in psychoses with the form 
of pot etc. removing modal ignorances; nor does it 
follow that they should remove primal ignorance 
(as well). Nor does it follow, even thus, in the case of 
the psychosis in the form “I’’, whose content is the 
jiva, that it should remove primal ignorance; for, the 
content of that is but the non-intelligent element 
associated with the self-luminious intelligence ; even the 
recollection “ I am he ” has but for content the quali- 
fication of the self-luminous intelligence by earlier and 
later temporal properties, along with the qualification 
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of it by^ the internal organ, and hence, it has not intelli- 
gence for its content. 

Some, however, admitting that psychoses with the 6*3 
form of pot etc. liave for content intelligence as defined 
by the respective objects, say thus: it is said in the 
Variilui “All means of knowledge being possible (in the 
case of Jlrabman), because of its being the locus of the 
fruit of all means of knowledge, there is the statement 
‘ it is to be heard ’, in order to restrict (the means) to 
the Vedanta ” ; in conformity with the restrictive 
injunction of the Vedanta, signilied by the text about 
the obligation to hear (study), it is that knowledge of 
Brahman, which is generated by the A'edanta alone, 
tliat, in conjunction with the unseen potency due to the 
restriction, I'cmoves unhindered the ignorance about 
Brahman; hence, there is no possibility of its removal 
by the cognition of i)ot etc. 

Others, howciver, say thus: that knowledge alone, G-1 
. which is generated by texts like “ That thou ai't ” and 
pertains to the non-difierence of the jiva from Brah- 
man, removes primal ignorance, since primal ignorance 
has that iion-difierence foi- its sphere ; hence, there is no 
possibility of its removal by the cognition of pot etc., 
which has for sphere the bare existence of intelligence.®® 

Nor may it be said that if the non-difference taught by 
the means of knowledge, which makes known the truth, 
were other than intelligence, duality would result, that, 
therefore, intelligence itself is non-difference, and that, 

35 Not the non-dilference of jiva-intelllgence from Brahman- 
intelligence, 

S 1 48 
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consequently, the cognition of pot etc. which h9,s that 
(intelligence) for its sphere, has non-difference too for 
its sphei e. We do not, indeed, declare a difference in 
respect of ('ontent, when we speak of the “ knowledge of 
non-difference”;'^'* I'ather does the knowledge of non- 
diffei'i'iice consist in having intelligence for content 
through a special relation mi generic, under the control 
of special causes, such as the I’eflection**' on the two 
substrates, which are the expressed senses of “ That ” 
and “ Tliou Though there is no distinction in 
resj)ect of having for sphere the qualification, the 
su})strate and their I'elation, yet, for the knowledge as 
qualified, fhe property of being knowledge as qualified, 
which is other than the comprehension of an aggregate, 
consists in having for its s])here those very three, (but) 
through a special relation sui generis^ under the control 
of special causes, such as the knowledge of the qualifica- 
tion (as qualification) ; or again, doubt is different from 
the arbitrary supposition “This has the property of 
a post as well as that of a man;” (in neither 
case)^" is there a difference ascertained in respect 
of content. Similarly, in respect of pot etc., the 
knowledge “ This is that pot” has the pot for 

36 J.e., we distinguish knowledge of non-difference from knowledge 
of the existence of intelligence, not in respect of content, but in lespect 
of mode, 

37 Consideration of the incompatibility of apposition between the 
expressed senses, and resort to secondary implication by abandoning part 
of the expressed sense. 

38 Whether as between doubt and supposition, or between knowledge 
as qualified and knowledge of the qualification, substrate and their 
relation. 
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content through a special relation sid generis ; and 
this alone constitutes the knowledge of its non- 
ditference, differentiated from the knowledge generated 
by the mere word ‘ ‘pot ’ ’ etc. ; for there i s not ascertain ed 
any non-difference other than this. (Cognitions of non- 
existence and similarity are linked liy relations sui 
generis to the locus and counter-c,orrelate ; with the locus 
there is a special relation sni generis, viz., the relation 
of support and what is supported; with the counter- 
correlate (there is anothei’ sx)ecial relation, viz.,) the 
relation between correlate and counter-correlate; in 
these and other ways, there are assumed secondary 
distinctions among relations sni generis. Even so, in 
the case of psychoses which are conjoined with their 
contents by a relation sui generis, viz., the lelation (*f 
content and cognisei' of the content, conjunction and 
identity being too wide"*' (as lelations) in respect of the 
content, when it is not possible to establish a diffi'rence 
in respect of content, it is possible to maintain reciprocal 
distinction as between knowledge of non-diffei-ence 
(and knowledge of intelligence as such), through the 
assumption of secondary distinctions even in the settled 
relation sui generis. And thus, since it is not admitted 
of Brahman-knowledge that it has for its sphere some 
relation called non-difference, thei e is no detriment to 
the impartiteness of the sense of Ihe Vedantas. 

S9 If the psychosis were in a relation of bare conjunction with the 
content, since it is in such conjunction even with the eye-ball etc, the 
latter too would become contents of the psychosis; if it were in a relation 
of identity, such objects as pot could never be cognised, since they are 
not identical with the psychosis, which is a modification of the internal 
oigan; else, it would follow that the internal organ is the content of the 
psychosis with the form of the pot etc. 
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Now, the removal of primal ignorance by Brahman- 
knowledge stands to reason as little as by the knowledge 
of pot etc. ; for, what is effective in the removal is con- 
flict consisting in not suffering the continuance of that, 
while, for the eft'ect, there is no such conflict with its 
material cause; if this be said, no (we reply); for 
though such conflict be not seen elsewhere between the 
effect and the cause, there does exist here such conflict, 
caused by knowledge and ignorance having the same 
content; further, such conflict is seen oven as between 
the effect and the cause, as betweeji conjunction (of a 
cloth) with fire and the cloth. Nor may it be said that 
according to the teaching of the i)arts being disjoined 
on the conjunction (of the cloth) with fire,^‘' the des- 
truction of the cloth results only fioiu the destruction 
of the conjmiction, which is the non-intimate cause, 
and not from the conjunction with fire; for, since even 
in the burnt cloth, there is seen the continuance of the 
earlier configuration, w'hile disjunction of parts is not 
seen as in the case of a jjot pounded with a haminer, 
there is no evidence for the assumption of disjunction 
of parts and the like. Nor does it stand to reason 
that, threads too being burnt in that case, the destruction 
of the cloth results from the destruction of the intimate 
cause; for, the burning of the cloth being seen to be 
simultaneous with that of the filament, threads etc., it 
is not proper to assume a sequence; further, .since 
lower down“ there is no destruction of parts, in the 

40 Tho reference is to the Ny5ya -Vaise$ika teaching about the 
nature of destruction. 

41 lx.y below the dyads or dvyahukas; for, the parts thereof, the 
primal atoms, are indestructible. 
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case of those parts, destruction should be said to result 
only from the conjunction with fire. 

Now, let this be so. Even thus, this Brahman- 7*0 
knowledge, which is the destroyer of ignorance with all 
its developments, how could it be destroyed, there 
being no other destroyer? 

If this be asked, some saiy thus : just as 7-1 
the powder of the clearing nut mixed with 
water, while causing the precipitation of the mud 
already conjoined (with the water) causes its o^vn 
precipitation as well, even so. Brahman-knowledge 
superimi)osed on the self, while removing the whole of 
the universe superimposed earlier, remov(*s itself as 
well. 

Others, however, cite, in respect of the removal of 7-2 
oneself after the removal of others, the analogy of 
water consumed by the heated nietah-; yet others, 
however, cite here the examiile of the lire that has 
burnt up a heap of gra^s.‘‘“ 

Nor is there any restrictive rule that destruction 7*3 
is generated by somethmg other than the counter- 
correlate, since there is no ground (for such a rule), 
and since there is inconstancy in such destruction as 
that of the fuel-less fire. Nor may it be said that, 
since there would be undue extensiveness in the 
generation of destruction by the counter-correlate alone, 

42 The water, while removing the heat, removes itself well. 

43 That is to say, the fire, after removing hy combustion what can ^ 
be so removed^ dies out and removes itself. 
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some other cause should necessarily be stated, and that, 
even in the case of such destruction as of the fuel-less 
fire, there are other causes such as time, unseen potency, 
the Lord’s desire; for, undue extensiveness is not 
understood (by him who urges that as a defect here). 
There is no undue extensiveness in the sense that no 
other cause would be needed even for ihe destruction 
of pot etc.; for non-requirement of another cause is 
not declared in respect of all destruction. Nor does 
it (undue extensiveness) help to establish the need for 
another cause even in respect of the destruction of 
Brahman-knowledge, on the analogy of the destruction 
of the pot, as on that analogy it should lielj) to 
establish even the need for hitting with a hammer. Nor 
is there undue extensiveness in the sense that because 
of agreement in respect of being destruction of know- 
ledge, the destruction of the knowledge even of pot etc., 
would need no other cause; for, though for the des- 
truction of fire which has fuel a visible cause such as 
sprinkling water is needed, that is not needed for the 
destruction of fire which ha-s no fuel ; again, though for 
the destruction of a waking cognition there is needed 
another special quality** of a contraiy nature, that is 
not needed for the destruction of the cognition imme- 
diately preceding sleep; even so, though for the 
desti'uction of knowledge which does not remove primal 
ignoi’ance there is need for another cause, yet for the 
destruction of the knowledge which does remove (that 
ignorance), that (cause) not being needed is intelligible. 

44 Of the soul, that is to say, another cognition. 
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Nor is there undue extensiveness in the sense that if 
another cause be not needed, there would be destruction 
even at the moment succeeding its own origin ; for, this 
is a contingence of the acceptable; the caitire imiverse 
superimposed on Brahman being consumed at the 
very moment succeeding the rise of tliat (knowledge), 
it is admitted that tliat (knowledge) which is inclij^led 
in that (imivei'se) is also consumed even then ; furthei', 
on the analogy of Ihe destruction of the fucl-less fire, 
there is no opposition to the destruction of Brahman- 
knowledge too being generated by other causes like 
time, unseen potency or the Jjord’s dc’isirc; for, what is 
admitted is not that, aftei- the removal of the entire 
universe, there is the removal of Brahman -knowledge, 
the solitary residue; and, in the moment prior to the 
simultaneous consumption of all, existence does belong 
to time, whether as the relation between intelligence 
and nescience or as an independent substance, to the 
unseen potency, whether as the grace of the Lord or 
as a special quality of the internal organ, and to other 
(such causes). Nor may it be said that, if a cause 
other than knowledge be needed here (for destruction), 
there would result the non-illusoriness of Brahman- 
knowledge, since illusoriness is admitted to consist in 
removability by knowledge alone ; for the meaning of 
that (definition) is removability by knowledge, while 
not being removable by any accessory not conjoined 
with knowledge; even the text “No other path ” etc. 
has but this purport. Therefore, the analogy of the 
fire that has burnt up what was to be burnt up is 
certainly appropriate. 
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Some, however, say thus: Brahman-knowledge, 
which is of the nature of a psychosis, is not what 
removes ignorance and the universe based thereon ; for, 
because of the rule that ignorance is removable by 
illumination, its ‘removability by an inert psychosis is 
not possible ; what removes it is, rather, the luminosity 
of intelligence associated with that (i)sychosis) ; though, 
in its own natuie, as the witness of that ignorance etc., 
it cannot remove that, yet, as associated with the 
psychosis of the nature of the impartite, its capacity 
to remove that (ignorance etc.) is intelligible; for, 
there is the saying of the wise: “The sun’s light, which 
reveals grass etc., burns it also, when conjoined with a 
burning glass; that analogy is to be applied here”. 
Thus, just as fire associated with some one faggot, 
while burning up villages, cities etc., burns up that 
faggot too, even so the luminosity of the impartite 
intelligence, associated with the final xjsychosis,^''* while 
rooting out the entire universe, is capable of removing 
that (psychosis) as well; hence theie is no unintelligi- 
bility whatsoever in the destiuction of that. 

Others, however, say thus : Brahman-knowledge 
removes ignorance alone, since there is direct opposition 
only as between knowledge and ignorance; as for the 
universe, its destruction results from the destruction 
of its material cause thence alone the destruction of 
Brahman-knowledge too, which is included in that 
universe. Nor would the illusoriness of the imi verse 

45 That is to say, the intuition of Brahman. 


46 iRnorance. 
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be ’unintelligible, if it be not removable by knowledge ; 
for, tliough the removal of the universe is not directly 
generated by knowledge, it is generated by the des- 
truction of ignorance, which in turn is generated by 
knowledge ; for, it is recognised that illusoriness 
consists in removability by knowledge alone, whether 
directly or indirectly. 

And thus is intelligible the appearance of a body 
etc., even after the rise of the intuition of the truth, 
in the case of one who is released while embodied; 
for, even after the rise of the intuition of the truth, 
it is intelligible that, because of the obstruction due to 
prarabdha-karma, there may persist a trace of 
nescience, which (trace) is the material cause of the 
persistence of prarabdha-karma and its effect, the 
appearance of the body etc. If, like ignorance, the 
universe too were directly removable by the intuition of 
Brahman, this would not be intelligible; for, where 
there exists its opposite, the intuition of Brahman, the 
existence of prarabdJia-karma bemg itself impossible, 
that (karma) cannot be an obstruction to the removal 
of (all) trace of nescience. 


END OF CHAPTER THREE. 
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Now, wliat is this trace of nescience, by the i.i 
persistence of which there is release while embodied'? 

Some say that it is an element of the projective 
energy of the primal nescience endowed with both 
obscuring and projective energies, this (element) being 
the cause of the persistence of prarabdha-karma, the 
present body etc. 

Others say that it is the impression left behind by 1.2 
nescience, comparable to the smell of garlic, which 
persists m the vessel which contained garlic, (even 
after being) cleansed. 

Yet others say that it is but primal nescience itself 1.3 
which persists, on the analogy of the burnt cloth (which 
retains its conliguration). 

The preceptor, Sarvajnatman,^ however, mentions 
this (following) too as a view: there cannot be the 
persistence even of a trace of ignorance, on the rise of 
the intuition that is opposed to it; hence, the sacred 
teaching about release while embodied is only for the 

1 According to a writer in the IHQy VII, 301, the expression in the 
text should be rendered as ‘*the preceptor of Sarvajnatman” i.c., Sures- 
vara. But the construction is tortuous, while the information about 
Suresvara is incoriect. Sarvajnatman’s guru was one Devesvara and 
there is no suflicient warrant for equating him with Suresvara. It would 
appear from a Ms. of the Pravianalakfiananiy a work of Sarvajnatman's, 
that the author’s parania-guru was Devananda, not Sahkara, and that 
Devananda’s teacher was Sre§thananda. Nowhere does this approximate 
to the Sahkara, Suresvara, Sarvajnatman, tradition. See Travancorc 
Archaeological series^ Vol. II, pp. 144-146. 
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purpose of eulogising the injunction to hear (study) 
and so onj for, there is no purpose in the sacred 
teaching setting forth release while embodied. There- 
fore, for him who has pcrfoimed contemplation, there 
is, by the mere rise of the intuition of Brahman, the 
removal of ignorance with all its effects and its 
impressions.- 

2-0 Now, what is this removal of ignorance? 

2-1 It is but the self, says the author of the Brahma- 

siddhi. Nor is there futility of knowledge, since that 
(self) is eternally existent; for, that (knowledge) is 
sought, since, in the absence of knowledge, nescience, 
the cause of evil, being existent, evil too would continue.; 
further, the removal of nescience, though (such 
removal is) of the nature of the self, is what is effected 
by knowledge, according to the definition ‘ ‘ When on 
the existence of one, there is the existence of another at 
the next instant, when, in the absence of that, there is 
the absence of that (other), that (latter) is what is 
effected by that (former);” for, the said definition 
applies in that where there is knowledge, the next 
instant there is the removal of nescience, which 
(removal) is of the nature of the self, while in the 
absence of that (knowledge), there is the non-existence 

2 The commentator, Acyuta Kr§hananda, seeks to make out that, on 
this view, though avidya is destroyed, its impressions may persist, just 
as trembling etc. may continue for a while even after the rope is known to 
be but a rope. Such a view which is indistinguishable from that of 
para 1-2, except perhaps, in that impressions on the latter view cannot 
bind, is in substance that of Mi^ra, as set forth in the 

Brahmasiddhu 
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of that, consisting in (the presence of) its counter- 
correlate, nescience. 

The removal of nescience is certainly (something) 2*2 
other than the self. That is not real, as non-duality 
would (otherwise) be abandoned j nor is it unreal, as 
(then) that could not be effected by knowledge j nor of 
a nature, real and (yet) unreal, because of contra- 
diction j nor indeterminable, since the indeterminable 
has a beginning and has, as a rule, ignorance for its 
material cause, so that there would follow, even in 
release, the persistence of its material cause, viz., 
ignorance, and the possibility of its removal by know- 
ledge; rather is it a mode other than the above-said 
four modes : thus says Anandabodha Acarya. 

The removal of nescience, like nescience (itself), is 2*3 
certainly indeterminable. Nor is there the contingence 
of non-release because of the rule that where there is 
persistence of that (removal), there is persistence of 
its material cause, ignorance, as well; for, there is no 
evidence for the persistence of that (removal) ; for, just 
as. origination is a modification of existence relating to 
the first instant alone, it is intelligible that removal too 
is a modification of existence relating to the last instant 
alone. Hence it is that just as there is the usage in 
the present tense “is originated” only in reference to 
the first instant of that origination, which, earlier and 
later, is referred to as belonging to the future or the 
past, in the words “will be originated” or “originated”, 
even so, there is the usage of the present tense in “is 
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removed, perishes, is destroyed” in reference to the last 
instant alone of the removal, which, earlier and later, is 
referred to as belonging to the future or the past, in the 
words ‘‘will be removed” or “removed”. If, however, 
the removal were to persist, then, even in reference to a 
pot long since destroyed, there would be the usage “is 
now destroyed” and so on; for, the conjugational 
suffixes signify the sense of relation to present time 
etc., as attaching to the sense of the stem. 

Now, let it be that these (suffixes) signify the sense 
of relation to present time etc., as attaching to what is 
the subject or object of the sense of the stem and is the 
locus of the number expressed by (the suffixes) them- 
selves, or the sense of relation to present time etc., as 
attaching to the operation, which is favourable to tlie 
sense of the stem and is signified by themselves ; thus, 
since there is no I'elation to jjresent time in the case 
either of the subject of the act of destruction, viz., the 
pot long since reduced to dust, or in the case of the 
operation favourable to the destruction thereof, there 
is not the above-mentioned defect of undue extensive- 
ness ; if this be said, no (wo reply) ; for, on the first 
(alternative), even in reference to a pot already origi- 
nated, there would result the usage “is (being) 
originated”, since the pot, the subject of the act of 
origination, belongs to the present time ; on the second 
(alternative), in the body torpid with constipation and 
flatulence, when an effort is made to rise, though rising 
may not occur, there would (still) result the usage “it 
rises”, since for the operation of the nature of effort. 
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whicli is signified by the suffix and is favourable to the 
sense of the stem, viz., rising, there is relation to present 
time. Therefore, the sense of the conjugational suffix 
is the relation of pi*esent time etc., as attaching to the 
sense of the stem atone; hence, if destruction should be 
permanent, it would be difficult to avoid the usage “is 
(being) I'cmoved’’ even in the case of the pot long since 
removed. 

And if in the case of a pot broken by a hammer etc., 
there bo recognised a variety of non-existence, which is 
called destructio]!, which has that (pot) as counter- 
correlate, is peimanent and has the ground etc. for its 
locus, then, when the heap of potsherds has been removed 
or when, even without its renieval, there is not seen any 
special configuration in the potsherds distinguishing 
them fi-om the shards of a jug or basin, why should 
there not be the perception of that (non-existence) 

If it be said that the destruction of pot etc. is to be 
inferi’cd from the special configuration of the pot- 
sherds etc., and is not perceived, then, since from that 
the inference is possible of a destruction which belongs 
to the time when the hammer falls, and which, being 
like origination a modification of existence, has the 
counter-correlate for its locus, there does not result 
from this a destruction which persists subsequently and 
is of the nature of a non-existence resting in the same 
locus as the counter-correlate. As for the usage in 
J*espect of the ground that it is the locus of destruction, 
in the words “ On this ground, the pot has been 
destroyed ”, that, like (the usage) “ On this ground,- 
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the pot has been originated ”, is intelligible as having 
for content the locus of the counter-correlate, as 
conjoined to a modification of existence; as for the 
usage of the non-existence of the pot on the 
ground, after the destruction of the pot, that, 
like the usage as to its non-existence, on the 
pot being taken away, is intelligible as based on 
absolute non-existence as related to distinct times ; and 
it need not be assumed to have destruction for content.® 
If it be said “This being so, since even the usage of the 
non-existence of the pot prior to its origination has its 
fmiction fulfilled by absolute non-existence, there would 
be no antecedent non-existence either”, let that too not 
be. 

31 Now, thus, it will no longer be possible to 
define prior time as the time which is the 
basis of antecedent non-existence and subsequent 
time as that which is the basis of destruction; 
what, then, would be the basis of earlier and 
later in regard to time Let it have for its sphere 
some unanalysable (indefinable) attribute, like the 
usage of “ being a counter-correlate ” etc., in the case 
of pot etc. ; for even if there were admitted a permanent 
destruction, of the nature of non-existence, it would 
have to be said of the property of being destruction 
and so on, (present) in these, that they are un- 
analysable (indeifiuable). Nor is it that the property of 
being destruction is certainly analysable, as it is of the 

3 It is not a persistent mode of non-existence, as it is liable to be 
removed by the pot being brought back, in the case of the pot that was 
taken awa 7 , 
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nature of originated non-existence; for, in respect of 
the pot, which is the antecedent non-existence of 
destruction, there would result the property of being 
its own destruction. ■* Nor is it that there is intended 
non-existentiality of the nature of the seventh category ; 
for it would follow that even in respect of the antecedent 
non-existence of the pot, there would result non- 
existence of the property of desti’uction, and thence it 
would follow that the usage in the case of the pot, when 
it exists, that it belongs to the period subsequent to that 
of antecedent non-existence, would be baseless. Nor 
is the destruction of antecedent non-existence some- 
thing other than the counter-correlate; in that case, on 
the same principle, the antecedent non-existence of 
d-estruction too would be other than the counter- 
correlate; consequently, even for the destruction of 
antecedent non-existence thei-c would be another 
antecedent non-existence; of that too there would be 
some destruction; of that too there would be another 
antecedent non-existence; there would thus result the 
assumption of unevidenced infinite destructions and 
antecedent non-existences. Nor is it possible to defiiie 
the property of being destruction in any other way 
without involving self-dependence. That it is thus 
with antecedent non-existence too has been elaborated 
elsewhere. Therefore, there is not antecedent non- 
existence earlier ; nor subsequently is there non- 
existence due to destruction; in the middle alone, there 

4 The pot is oiiginated and it is non-existence, as the antecedent 
non-existence of destruction; hence, it would follow that the pot is its 
own destruction, if the latter be taken to be originated non-existei^cef 
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is for a time the superimposition of pot etc,, endowed 
with modifications of existence in the nature of 
indeterminable oripnaiion, sustentation and destruc- 
tion. 

And thus, the I'emoval of nescience too is a modi- 
fic.aiion of existence, present in the instant immediat(‘ly 
succeeding the rise of the intuition of Brahman; hence, 
it does not persist in i*elease; consc(iuently, there is no 
defect in its being iudetcrminaldc : thus says the 
Ad va i t; n’ i dyacar \aT.. 

2*41 Now, if thus the removal of nescience be 
momentary, release would not bo a pennancmt human 
goal. If this be said, (we rexdy) deluded art thou. 
The removal of iiesciencc is achnowlodged to be accom- 
]>lished by knowledge, not, indeed, because it is of itself 
the human goal, since it is other than both happiness 
and the absence of misery; but the manifestation of 
impartite bliss and the destruction of the misery of 
transmigration result on the destiuction of the 
nescience which obscures the impartite bliss and causes 
the misery of transmigi'ation; hence, it is as subserving 
these that it. (the removal of ignorance) is acknow- 
ledged to be accomplished by knowledge. 

The pi’eeeptor, Citsukha, however, says thus : even 
the non-existence of misery in release is not of itself 
the human goal ; since in every case the non-existence 
of misery is subsidiary to happiness, as being the non- 
existence of obstacles to the manifestation of the 
happiness that is of the nature of the self, happiness 
■glone is of itself the human goal; all otjierg 
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are . subsidiary thereto ; thei'efore, when it is 
possible even for tlie knowledge of the insti’umentality 
to hai>iiiness to be the cause of that (removal), it is not 
proper to assume of the non-existenec of misery that 
it is of itself the human goal, and, in order to compre- 
hend the promising to activity in resiiect of the means 
thereto, assume (besides) that what iirompts (the 
I’emovaJ) is knowledge of instrumentality to what is 
desired, this being more prolix by the introduction 
of “ being the content of desire.’’’’ Nor would tlic 
reverse position follow that the non-existence of misery 
is alone the intrinsic human goal, while happiness is 
desired as subsidiary thei'eto; for, activity is seen in 
respect of blame-worthy acts like (i)rohibited) sexual 
intercourse, which generate momentary hap])iness, 
though accomplished with long-standing misery; there, 
if the non-existence of misery contemporaneous with 
the momentary happiness wei*e the human goal, the 
experience of long-standing miseiy for the sake of that 
would be uuinlelligible. Nor is there parity oi' defect, 
even if momentary hai)piuess be the human goal; for, 
in the case of haiipim^ss, which is of the nature of an 
ejeistent, superiority and inferiority are estalilished in 
experience, and consequently, for the sake of some 
very superior happiness, though for a moment, the 
experience of misery for a long time is intelligible; 

6 When it is possible to define thv cause of the lemoval as knowledge 
of instrumentality to happiness, it is uneconomical to define it as instru- 
mentality to what is desired, introducing the new element, viz., content 
of desire; nor do the facts require such cumbrousness, for, the absetnee 
of misery is not an intrinsic human goal and cannot of itself prompt the 
removal, ' 
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while, in the case of the non-existence of misery, 
superiority and inferiority are not possible. There- 
fore, in release, even the removal of the misery of trans- 
migration is, like the removal of nescience, subsidiary 
to happiness; hence, it is only the attainment of un- 
defined bliss that is of itself the human goal. 

3*1 Now, undefined bliss, being of the nature of the 
inner (self), is eternally attained! True; undefined 
bliss, though eternally attained, is yet made non- 
existent as it were, in the state of transmigration, by 
nescience, which, while obscuring that, exhibits objects 
of a nature contrary thereto; hence it becomes an 
object not achieved; on the removal of that (nescience), 
the projection of all evil being got rid of, it is attained 
as it were, like the forgotten golden ornament round 
one’s neck; hence, its attaimnent is hgurative: thus say 
some. 

3.2 Others, however, say thus: in the state of transmi- 
gration, there is established for all the cognition “For 
me unexcellable bliss does not exist”, because of obscu- 
ration by ignorance, whose nature it is to be capable 
of the empirical usage “it does not exist, it is not 
manifest ”; hence, there persists, as long as nescience 
persists, a posited non-existence of the bliss of 
Brahman, as the basis of that (cognition) ; and, on the 
removal of nescience, it too ceases, because of being 
based on that; consequently, in conformity with the 
definition “when, on the existence of one, there is at 
•tlie next instant ” etc,, the being attained of that (bliss) 
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is certainly primary (in sense, not secondary or figura- 
tive). . 

Yet others, however, say thus: since what is not 3*31 
cognised is not a human goal, and since, in the state of 
transmigration, there is no immediacy for undefined 
bliss, though real (even then), that is not the human 
goal. N or may it be said ‘ ‘ There is immediacy even then, 
through the knowledge which is of the nature of the 
self, since that is ever non-different from' the happmess 
which is of the nature of the self; as for immediate 
cognition through a psychosis, that does not exist even 
in release”.*^ For, immediacy does not consist in any 
non-difference from the mtelligence favourable to 
einiiirical usage m respect of itself; for, when there 
is the manifestation of uitelligence as defined by pot, 
for the smell too of pot, which is non-different there- 
from, there would result immediacy ; rather (does it 
consist in) non-difference therefrom of an object that 
is not obscured. And thus, since the element of non- 
obscuration is present only when there is intuition of 
the truth, it stands to reason that the human goal, the 
immediacy of unexcellable happmess, is attained by 
knowledge. 

Some others, however, say thus : let it be that imme- 3-32 
diacy consists m any non-difference from intelligence 
favourable to empiiical usage. Even thus, because of 
the might of ignorance, there is superimposed the 
difference of intelligence from bliss, in the same way as 
the difference of the jiva (from Brahman) ; hence, iix 

6 There bcin;; no psychoses at that stage. * 
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the state of transmigration, there is no immediacy of 
undefined bliss, any more than there is immediacy of 
the intelligence of one person for another person ; on the 
removal of ignorance, however, the difference of intelli- 
gence from bliss being resolved, there is immediacy for 
that (bliss) ; consequently there is for it the property of 
being accomplished by knowledge. 

^ Q iNow, for him who has turned away from the state 
of the jiva, because of the resolution of exteiiial ad- 
juncts on the rise of laiowledge, is there the attaimnent 
of the .state of the Lord (Isvara) Or is there mere 

subsistence as pure intelligence This has to be 

discriminated. 

4*1 The reply is (as follows) : on the view of a single 
jiva (alone), on the rise of knowledge for him, there is 
resolved the entire world of difference, such as the 
distinction between the jiva and the Lord, (the whole of 
which is) posited by the ignorance of that one (jiva) ; 
therefore, there is but subsistence as pure intelligence. 

4-21 When the view of many jivas is admitted and a 
distinction is recognised between the bomid and the 
released, though on the rise of knowledge for some one, 
the imiverse produced by his nescience is dissolved, 
yet the world of differences, such as that 
between jiva and the Lord, produced by the 
nesciences of other persons persists. Even thus, 
on the view that, like the jiva, the Lord too 
is a variety of reflection, for the released one there 
is but subsistence as pure intelligence, which is the 
prototype (of which jiva and the Lord are reflections) ; 
■ for, where there are reflections of one in many external 
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adjuncts, on the resolution of one adjunct, it is meet 
that the refle(!tion therein should subsist as the proto- 
type alone; hence, the attainment of the nature of 
another reflection (i.c., the nature of Isvara) is not 
possible. If that were possible, the nttainment some- 
times even of the nature of another reflection that is 
a jiva, Avould be difficailt to avoid; consequently there 
would be the continseiiee of fi-esh bondage for the 
released, as on the vic>w of (the jiva as a) definition (of 
pure intelligc'nce). That is why on the view of many 
jivas, the view of (the jiva as a) definition is not 
supported; for, when there has been release (for 
intelligence) as defined in a paitieular way, and when 
another internal organ attaches to it as so defined, there 
would bo contingence of fresh bondage.'^ 

7 This position is neither clear nor sound. The jiva is pure intelli- 
gence as defined by the inU*rnal organ etc. When there is release of what 
is defined by one internal organ, with that disappears the distinction of 
what defines and what is defined. It is pointless to suppose that another 
internal organ may attach to intelligence as defaicd hy the internal organ 
of the released jiva ; for, in release, the internal organ as what define*s has 
disappeared, as also the jiva in the form of dofined intelligence. Should 
bondage result from the contact of intelligence with another internal 
organ, there is no reason to hold that the jiva now bound is the one that 
was released. One may say that it is the body which defines Intelligence. 
Because of the association of the iiittnnal organ with intelligence thus 
defined, there is bondage. Though this association vanishes in release, 
the -intelligence defined by that same body may get associated with another 
internal organ; hence fresh bondage. Such a view has at least two 
defects: it applies only to jivanmiikti, whore the body persists and defines. 
And even here, it assumes that the jiva is intelligence as defined by the 
body alone, whereas it is intellige^ice as defined by the internal organ as 
well. When this is realised, surely the jiva that is bound afresh (sic) 
cannot be said to be the v€«ry jiva that was released. The view that miiktl 
is I5vara-bhava-'patti Is restated in the Sivddvaitanirnaya, (pp. 115-120) 
where, however, this statement about the avaccheda-vada does not recur. 
And by the time he came to write the Parimala, the Diksita himself seems 
to have veered round to avaccheda-vfida ; see the last paragraph of the 
Parimala on I, i, 4, 
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4*22 On the view, however, that the jiva is a reflection, 

while the Lord is in the position of the prototype and 
pure intelligence is conmion to both, there is recognised 
for the released one, until the release of all, attainment 
of the nature of the Supreme Lord, characterised by 
omniscience, agency in respect of all, lordship over all, 
the possession of desires which come true and so on. 
When there are reflections of one face in many mirrors, 
on the removal of one mirror, the reflection therein 
subsists but as the prototype, not as the mere face,** 
since even then the face is not rid of the property of 
being a prototype, which is occasioned l)y the proximity 
of otlicr mirrors; similarly, when the one Brahman- 
intelligence is reflected in the many adjuncts, when on 
the rise of knowledge in one reflection its adjunct is 
thereby resolved, it must necessarily be that that 
reflection subsists as the prototype. 

4’221 Nor is lordship over all, characterised by such 

attributes as possession of desires which come true, 
unintelligible, since for the released there is no 
nescience;" fur, though there is no nescience for him, 
there do exist the nesciences of other persons then 
bound. Tnily, the Lord’s lordship and characterisa- 
tion by such attributes as possession of desires which 
come true are not produced by His own nescience, since 
He is flawless;^® rather should all this be recognised to 
be produced by the nesciences of bound persons. 


8 l.e,t without reflection, actual or possible. 

9 These attributes are manifestations of nescience. 

10 Lit,, free from afijana, another name for nescience, 
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^Tor does there follow non-difference of release 4*222 
from the fruit of saguna meditation, since, even for 
those who meditate on the saguna, there is declared 
imion with the Lord, in such texts as “As a man’s 
resolve is in this world, so shall he be on leaving this”, 

“ in the respective manner in which one contemplates 
that” and so on. Since for those who contemplate the 
saguna there is no intuition of the impartite, there is 
neither the removal of nescience nor the resolution of 
individuation etc., grounded thei-eonj since the obscura- 
tion is not removed, there is no manifestation of 
impartite bliss. For them there is equality with the 
Supreme Lord in respect of enjoyment, on the principle 
enunciated in such aphorisms as “With the exception of 
the world-operations, (the Lord) being the topic 
(where those operations are referred to) and (souls) 
not being proximate (to that context)” and “ And on 
account of indication of equality iii respect of enjoy- 
ment alone ”; they are also capable of creating by their 
mere resolve i*esplendent bodies, organs, damsels etc., 
to subserve their enjoyment; yet theii’s is not the un- 
limited lordship, diaractcrised by freedom in respect 
of the creation, destruction etc. of the entire universe ; 
to the released, however, who have attained the state 
of the Lord, in all rcspccts,^^ all this belongs; gi-eat 

11 The word “nissandhibandha*' is explained by the commentator to 
moan “sarvatmana, wholly, in all respects”. It occurs once again later, 
where this idea is made clear otherwise in the sentence. The word occurs 
twice, in the form “nissandhibandhana”, in the Nai^karmyasHdhi 
(sambandhokti to II, 18 and III, 6). The Candrika and Sdrdrtha explain 
it as “free from sublating cognition (badhaka-pratyaya-rahita)''. This ig 
not adopted in the present translation, 

S I 5t 
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4-223 


4*2241 


therefore is the distinction (between release and the 
fruit of saguna meditation). 

Nor is there the contingencc of fresh bondage for 
the released, if they attain the state of the Lord, since 
ignorance, association with iniseiy and so on are 
declared for tlie Supreme Lord in such incarnations as 
Raghunatha ; for, that has foi* purport only the acting 
of these (ignorance etc.,) by the Lord, like an actor, in 
order to uphold the rule made by Himself as to the 
non-futility of the curses of sages, and to create faith 
somehow in the curse of Bhrgu etc. otherwise, there 
would be conflict with the Scriptural declaration of Hi.s 
being eternally released, mirestrictedly free, without 
an equal or superior and so on. Therefore, on the 
view that the Lord is the prototype, there is no flaw 
in the released having the status of the Supreme Lord, 
till the release of all. 

This view alone is in confoianity with Scripture, 
the {Y e^nnta-) Sfitra^ the Bhdsya etc. It is thus. 
Hirst, in the (hapter on the harmony (of Sci'iptural 

12 In the Brahmrinda Puiana is narrated the following story; in a 
protracted battle between the devas and the asuras, the latter being hard 
pressed took refuge in the hermitage of Bhrgu, where Bhfgu's wife ggve 
them sanctuary. Visnu who came in hot pursuit did not respect the laws 
of sanctuary but killed both Bhygu's wife and the asuras. Bhrgu who 
saw this on his return was exceedingly wroth and cursed Vi§uu to be 
born on the earth in various forms and to suffer. Hence the incarnations. 
Here, we are told that !§vara put up with the curses so that the words of 
righteous indignation from his well beloved sages might not be falsified. 
Ardent Saivas, however, see in this incident a proof of the Inferiority of 
Vi§hu. And Appayya takes up the same position in works like the 
Rdmayanasdrasangraha. In such works Vi§nu appears not as the Sagupa 
Brahman, but as just Inferior to him. Another proof of beln^ an 
. early work of our author’s! 
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texts), there is the section “ The small (ether is 
Brahman), because of what follows Here it is 
determined that the small ether mentioned m such texts 
as “ Now, in this city of Brahman, there is the abode, 
the small lotus; small is the ether wuthin that”, is 
neither elemental ether nor the jiva, but the (Supreme 
Lord, because of the two reasons, viz., (i) the subsequent 
complementaiy texts which proclaim “ Both heaven 
and earth are contained within it ”, “ As large as this 
ether is, so large is that ether within the heart ”, “It 
is the self free from sin, free from old age, deathless, 
griefless, hmiger-less, thirst-less, possessing desires 
which come true, purposes whicli come true”, and 
(ii) the property of bemg the support of heavens, earth 
and so on. (Then) in the discourse between Indra and 
Prajapati, which comes immediately after (the teach- 
ing of) the meditation on the small ether, in the words 
“ the self free from sin ” etc., there is uitroduced the 
self which is to be taught and is associated with the 
eight qualities beginning with freedom from sin. 'J'^hen 
there is the teaching of the jIva who in waking is 
present as the seer in the eye, as stated in the text “The 
person who is seen in the eye is the self”, who has 
attained the dream-state, as stated in the text “ He who 
moves about happy in dreams, he is the self ”, who has 
attained the sleeping state, as stated in the text “When 
a man being asleep, reposing and at perfect rest, sees no 
dreams, that is the self”, and who has passed beyond 
the three states, as stated in the text “ That serene 
being, arising from this body, is manifested in his own 
form, as soon as he has approached the highest light; 
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he is the highest person.” Hence, the eight qualities 
beginning with freedom from sin exist in the jiva too. 
Consequently, that is not determinative of the small 
ether being the Supreme Lord. For, in the recurrences 
(of the teaching) “He who in dreams” etc., it is said 
in each recurrence “ This itself I shall explain to you 
further ” ; hence there is no room to object that the jiva 
is the content of the second and subsequent recurrences 
alone, because of the express marks of the jiva such as 
dreaming, while Brahman is the content of the first 
recurrence. 

This doubt being raised, it is taught, by the 
aphorism “If it be said that from the subsequent 
chapter (the jiva appears to be meant) that (which is 
referred to there is the jiva, in so far) as its true nature 
has become manifest”, that the jiva ascertained in the 
fourth recurrence is that whose true nature has been 
manifested through being released from all bonds, not 
that tainted by the difference incidental to the state of 
transmigration; for, such properties as the possession 
of purposes which come true are sublated in this 
(latter state) ; the mention of the three states is for the 
understanding of their subsidiarmess to the teaching 6f 
the foui*th recurrence, through the mention of their 
respective defects. The aphorist, who gives this 
eicplanation, clearly declares that for the released 
(soul) expounded in the fourth recurrence there is 
attainment of the state of the Lord; for, in the absence 
of that, possession of purposes which come true and 
so on would be inconsistent even in release ; and, if the 
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enumerated eight propeidies existed even elsewhere 
than in the Lord, there would not be gained any answer 
to the objection raised. The commentator (f^ankara) 
too states very (dearly that for the released there is 
attainment of the state of the Loi-d endowed with attri- 
butes, in (the commentaiy on) that aphorism: “Hence, 
that non-absolute form of the jiva, established by 
nescience, tainted by the flaws of agency, enjoyership, 
attachment, avei’sion and the rest, united to manifold 
evil — by the dissolution of that, what is opposed there- 
to, viz., the true nature of the Supreme Lord, possessed 
of the properties of freedom from sin etc., is attained 
through knowledge.” 

. Even in the chapter showing the absence of conflict 
(among texts or with reason)'® (it is thus). The 
section “A part, because of the declaration of differe- 
rence ” is introduced for the purpose of establishing 
the relationship of part and whole, as between the jiva 
and the Lord, who are understood to be in the relation 
of the helped and the helper, being respectively the 
agent in various acts and he who causes the performance 
of various acts, because of such texts as “He, verily, 
causes those, whom he wants to lead up from these 
worlds, to perform good deeds; he verily causes those, 
whom he wants to lead downwards, to perform evil 
deeds ”. In that there is the statement of an objection : 
“ If the jiva be admitted to be a part of the Lord, then, 
from his experience of the miseries of transmigration, 
there would be experience of misery for the Lord 

13 Chapter II of the Sutras, 
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too, in the same way as in ordinary experience, by the 
pain present in the hand, foot or some other part, there 
is experience of pain for Devadatta, of whom that is 
a part; and thence, for those who have attained that, 
there will result greater misery; better than that would 
be the prior state of transmigration; hence, it would 
follow that perfect knowledge is fraught with evil 
By this (statement of objection) and by the answer 
which accepts the non-confusion effected by the rela- 
tionship of prototype and reflection, made clear in the 
Bhamatl etc., the commentator has made it clear that 
for the released there is attainment of the state of the 
Lord. 

4*2243 Even in the chapter which deals with the means 
(it is thus). The illusoriness of the dream-world is 
established in the section: “In the intermediate 
place, there is creation; (Scripture) indeed declares 
that There, it being doubted if the jiva is the 
creator of the illusory dream-world, the aphorist says, 
in the aphorism “ But by meditation on the Supreme, 
that which is hidden (is made manifest) ; from Him, 
indeed, proceed bondage and its opposite ”, that, though 
the possession of purposes which come tine and so on 
pertain to the jiva because of non-difference from the 
Lord, yet, since they are obscured by the defect of 
nescience, creatorship in respect of the dream-world 
is not possible for him; the commentator explains the 
view of that aphorism thus: “ That, again, which is 

14 Chapter III. 

15 J.e., in dreams. 
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obscured, is manifested in some beings alone, who, 
having their ignorance dispelled by strenuous medita- 
tion on the Supreme Real, attain perfection by the 
grace of the Lord, just as the power of clear vision is 
recovered by the potency of medicine, on the removal 
of the obscuring film ; (it is) not (manifested) naturally 
in all beings”. By their recognition of the manifesta- 
tion of the possession of purposes which come true and 
so on, (projiertics) which serve in the creation of 
dreams etc., both these have made it clear that for the 
3'eleased there is attainnVent of the state of the Supreme 
Lord. 

Even in the chapter about the fruit^" (it is thus). 
In respect of the Scriptural text “is manifested in his 
own form” whose content is the released one, there is 
the desire to know in what form the manifestation is 
intended to be described. In the aphorism “ In the 
form of Brahman (thinks) Jaimini, because of the 
reference ete^,” (we are told that) this is the view of 
Jaimini: manifestation is in that form' of Brahman 
(the description of which) begins with freedom from 
sin, ends with possession of purposes which come true, 
and includes omniscience and lordship over all, (as 
seen) from the I’eference in “ That self, free from sin” 
etc., and the making known of lordly powers in “ He 
moves about there laughing, playing, rejoicing with 
women or vehicles” etc. In the next aphorism “ In 
the nature of intelligence alone, that being the nature 
of the self; thus (says) Audulomi ”, another view is 

J? Chapter IV, 
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introduced that, since the true nature of the s^lf is 
understood to be intelligence alone, from such texts as 
“Thus, verily, this self has neither inside nor outside, 
but is a mass of intelligence alone”, manifestation is 
in that form alone. In the aphorism stating the final 
view “ Though it be thus, because of the reference to 
and the existence of the qualities mentioned earlier, 
i there is absence of conflict; so (thinks) Badarayana ”, 
the aphorist says there is no conflict (between the above 
two views), since, though from the view-point of truth 
(the released self) is intelligence alone, yet from the 
empirical view-point of the person in bondage, thei’e 
is the possibility of the above-mentioned host of proper- 
ties which are undei'stood from the reference etc., and 
are wholly of Ttie nature of mfiya, and since therefore 
there is no conflict between the two Scriptural texts. 
(By the aphorist who says this) and by the commenta- 
tor, who interprets the three aphorisms in the sense 
mentioned, it is clearly recognised that foi* the leleased 
there is the attainment of the state of the Lord. 

4*2245 The author of the Bhamatl too and those whe came 
after him adopt in this sense alone the group of 
aphorisms supported by Scriptural texts and the above 
cited statements of the revered commentator. 

4*2246 Nor does it stand to reason to say of this extensive 
host of aphorisms and statements from the commentary 
supported by Scripture that it is an assumption for 
argument’s sake, in the manner stated in Sanksepor 
sdriraka. ‘ ‘ What the aphorist says about the embodied 
one, that his lordly powers, being obscured by ignorance, 
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cire , manifested by contemplation, that, for reasons 
already mentioned, is stated only as an assumption 
(for argument’s sake)”. 

Therefore, since it has necessarily to be admitted 4*23 
that for the released there is attainment of the state 
of the Lord, the impossibility of this is itself the defect 
in the view that the Loi-d is a reflection. Thus, the 
author of the Kalpataru says: “ What is reflected in 
maya is not (that which is) attained by released ones”. 

The same impossibility constitutes the defect in the 
view of a single jiva and in the view of absolute 
difference of the jiva (from the Lord). 

As for what is stated by some dualists — ^that 4*231 
ihough liecause oC difference being absolute ihere is not 
in I’elease the attainment of the Ijord by the jiva, even 
then there is the possibility of the properties of freedom 
from sill etc., as for the Lord, and that thus there is 
no contradiction — ^that is absurd; if that were so, since 
freedom fi'oni sin etc. would belong to the jiva (too), 
they could not be distinctive marks of Brahman; hence, 
there docs not result an answei* to the (stated) 
objection; consequently, there is conflict with the 
aphorism “If it be said that from the subsequent 
chapter (the jiva ajipears to be meant) that (which is 
referred to there is the jiva, in so far) as its tine 
nature has become manifest ”; further, in the aphorism 
“In the form of Brahman, (thinks) Jaimini”, in the 
ease of (1 ) the qualities of freedom from sin etc. present 
in 1h(^ jiva, and (2) the laughing etc., mentioned by the 
text “ laughing, plajdng, rejoicing ”, which are 
S 1—52 
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considered even by the opponents to be the sense of the 
word “etcetera” in “because of the reference etcetera” 
(of the same aphorism), there w^ould be conflict with 
the mention (of these) as of the nature of Brahman. 
On the view of difference, those properties being real, 
there would be conflict with the recognition by the 
aphorism' stating the ifinal view “ Though it be thus ” 
etc., that released jivas are but intelligence alone, as 
stated in the aphorism “ In the form of intelligence 
alone” etc.; there would also be conflict with the 
section beginning with (the aphorism) “ On having 
approached (the supreme light), there is manifesta- 
tion (of the self's own nature)” etc. There, indeed, in 
the text “ (lie) is manifested in his own form ” mani- 
festation in some adventitious foim is not declaimed;’ 
foi*, there would result the futility of the woi-ds “in his 
own”; of that adventitious form in which he is mani- 
fested, it cannot be said that it is his own; therefore, 
because of the use of the word “own” signifying one’s 
self, it is established that the manifestation intended to 
be declared is only in one’s own eternally established 
form, not through some (adventitious) attribute. Fur- 
ther if this freedom from sin etc. were adventitious to 
the jiva in release, there would be conflict (1) with the 
denial of an adventitious form in release, in (the 
aphorism) “ On having approached (the supreme 
light), there is manifestation ” etc., and (2) with the 
declaration, in respect of freedom from sin etc., that 
they are obscured in bondage and manifested in release, 
in (the aphorisms) “ But by meditation on the 
supreme, that which is hidden (is made manifest) ” etc., 
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aiid.“ If it be said that from the subsequent chapter 
(the jiva aiipears to be meant) that (which is referred 
to there is the jiA’^a, in so far) as its true nature has 
become manifest” ; hence they should be said to be 
eternally established; consequently, the illusoriness of 
bondage is difficult to avoid. Eternally established free- 
dom from sin is, indeed, the absence of sin always. Nor 
in the case of him who is in fact always devoid of sin 
is there the possibility of a relation to sin or a relation 
to agency and enjoyership based thereon being 
absolutely real. 

And thus, even non-difference of the jiva from the 4.2311 
Lord is difficult to avoid, since there is no reality for 
the bondage which is opposed to their non-difference 
‘taught by Scripture; and besides, the statement that 
the eternally established possession of desires which 
come true is obscured for the transmigrating person 
would not fit in. Nor is it recognised even by the 
opponents that there is, as persistent in the state of 
transmigration and as having something for its sphere, 
some non-futile purpose, which is (yet) obscured; 
rather has it to be explained thus alone, that the Lord’s 
eternally established, unreslricted possession of desires 
which come true, that itself is obscured in fhe ease of 
the jiva, not being presented as his, because of the non- 
manifestation of non-difference from the Lord, in the 
state of transmigration; thus, it is the story of (the 
carter who turned up at) the toll-house at break of 
day.i'^ 

17 The story behind the maxim is that a carter, to evade paying toll, 
drove off into the fields and by-ways in the dark, but, as luck would have 
it, found himself apuroacliing the toU-house at break of day. 
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Now, it may be said, freedom from sin consists 
not in the absence of sin, but rather in the possession of 
a power tliat obstructs the origination of sin, even when 
one jicrfoiTiis acts that cause sin; hence, not through 
this being eternally established is there the contingence 
of the illusoiiiiess of bondage; similarly, even the 
possession of purposes which come true is to bo defined 
ns of tlie form of a power ;'•'* consequently, thej-e is not 
the contingence of non-dilfereiice from the Jjord. 

Not so (we Jeply) ; foi‘, lliere is no authority for 
assuming such a sense for the words. The power that 
obsti'uets file generation of siii cannot, indeed, be 
assumed for the sake of non-origination of sin, in the 
stage of going romid in the migratory cycle ; for, at that 
time, the origination of that (siii) is acceptable. That 
ever after the rise of knowledge, there is iion-clinging, 
even because of the might of knowledge, is showm by 
the aphorism “ On the knowledge of this, (there are) 
the noii-cliiigiiig and destruction (respectively) of 
subsequent and earlier sins, this being declared (by 
Scripture) ”. Even from this, the non-clinging of sin 
in release too is intelligible; hence, tlie assumption of a 
power is in vain. Therefore, it is established that by 
those wlio conform to tlie cited Scriptural texts and 
aphorisms this must be supported, viz., that, till the 
release of all, released jivas attain perfectly and in all 
respects that which is not opposed to their real nature 
as bare intelligeiice, and is the state of the Supreme 
Lord, that is qualified by unrestricted lordly powers 


18 Which c-oaicn into being and is not eternally established. 
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and {I host of other attributes suitable thereto — (all of) 
which are produced by tlie nesciences of the persons 
(still) in bondage, — and is the inainfestation of 
unexcellable bliss. 


To Rangaraja Makhin, the learned preceptor, the 
i:>erformer of the Visvajit sacrifice enjoined (in 
Scripture), the son of the performer of the Saiwato- 
mukha-maha-vrata, the devotee of Him who wears the 
mooli on His head, there is a son known as Appa 
Diksita. (1). 

He has written this compendious exposition of the 
rudiments of the different final positions (of advaitins), 
following Scriptural basis as well as tradition, after 
having studied all the works, made clear to him by a 
mere portion of the (preceptor’s) constant skill in clear 
exposition. (2). 

If there be anything here erroneously set down by 
me, in ways other than those of the (respective) 

final positions, may that be looked upon with grace 

by scholars skilled in the examination of right 

tradition I X3)*. 


END OF CHAPTER FOUR 
OF THE SASTRASIDDHANTALE^ASANORAHA. 
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